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RUSSIA’S AGONY 


Eyewitness Narrative of the Crisis in Which Kolchak Fell 
and Bolshevism Triumphed—Sufferings in 
the Tragic Flight Eastward 


BY A FORMER MEMBER OF KOLCHAK’S STAFF 


[First INSTALLMENT] 


This is the first of three remarkable articles revealing the inside history of 
the events attending the fall of the Omsk Government and the retreat that ended 
in the tragic death of Admiral Kolchak, last hope of constitutional Government in 
Russia, CURRENT History has obtained these articles through the British Legation 
at Peking, whither the writer had made his way after the disaster. Though the 
author's name, for obvious reasons, is withheld, the authenticity of his story is as 





unquestionable as its extraordinary interest. 


The illustrations were made by a 


Red Cross official, an eyewitness of the horrors of the “death train,’ whose hun- 
dreds of typhus victims were part of the same tragedy. 


; HEN I first joined the newly 
formed All-Russian Govern- 
ment at Omsk in March, 1919, 


we had the highest hopes that 
this régime with Kolchak at its head 
was to prove a happy solution for our 
country’s difficulties. All signs then 
seemed to indicate that the saner ele- 
ments of the people were with us. Kol- 
chak himself inspired confidence. None 
could doubt his honesty, devotion, loyalty 
and patriotism, or suspect him of private 
ambitions. Dominated by his heroic per- 
sonality, our armies were successful on 
the front. Won over by his sterling qual- 
ities, a man like Roland Morris, United 
States Ambassador in Tokio, who went 
into Siberia quite an anti-Kolchak, re- 
ported to President Wilson after careful 
investigation that the “ All-Russian 
Government should be recognized at once, 
also supported and upheld in every pos- 
sible manner.” 

Though our prospects were rosy we 
had immense difficulties to contend 
against. The position in Omsk was not 
easy either from the point of view of 
personal comfort or of public activity. 
Our capital was nothing but a big 
Siberian village, partly encircled by the 
protecting arm of the River Irtish and 
situated in the midst of an endless 
brown, wind-burned plain, empty save 
for occasional horseshoe-shaped clusters 


of -Tartar yurts. A lonelier, drearier 
stage setting for empire building could 
scarcely be imagined, cut off as it was 
from civilization, except for the thin 
steel ribbon of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way. Down our unpaved streets the 
primitive Mongols—Children of the 
Steppe—galloped their shaggy ponies. 
Their long caravans of led camels 
heightened the impression of the wilds. 
A hard climate, too, bitter cold in Win- 
ter, with freezing winds bearing clouds 
of suffocating dust, and scorching hot 
in Summer, when torrential rains turned 
roads into morasses and brought a tor- 
turing plague of midges and mosquitos, 
increased our sense of isolation. Such ' 
depressing natural conditions -could not 
fail to affect painfully all those unac- 
customed to them from childhood. 


LIVING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


In addition to these trials we suffered 
all the discomforts of overcrowding in- 
evitable in a place whose normal popu- 
lation of 100,000 had suddenly swollen 
to 600,000. Most of the houses were 
one-storied wooden shacks like the log 
cabins of early days in America—very 
small and wretched from a civilized 
point of view, without a single modern 
convenience. The hotel was impossible, 
ill-kept, full of vermin, with scanty 
broken furniture and partitions so thin 
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that one could, as Mar “Ewain said, 
“hear the young lady next door change 
her mind.” 

I stayed there only one night and was 
thankful the following day to get lodg- 
ings with a private family, where I 
looked forward to a small but clean room 
to myself. Unfortunately I reckoned 
without the Committee for Housing Ar- 
rangements, who had a right to demand 
accommodation for any one needing it. 
One evening on my return home I found 
an officer lying asleep on my bed. When 
I inquired sternly what he meant, the 
man showed an official permit and re- 
marked: “I have been ordered to stay 
with you. There is no other place.” It 
was not pleasant to have a stranger set- 
tle down into closest intimacy with me, 
especially in a room a few feet square. 
But complaints were useless, since every 
one must have shelter. Besides, when 
whole families lived in a space no bigger 
than an American dress closet, and when 
even two strangers in a moderate-sized 
room often had a third billeted upon 
them, I had nothing to say. Kolchak 
himself had only a tiny house, where he 
lived quite unpretentiously, and not more 
than two or three of the most important 
Ministers of State boasted the luxury 
of a salon, which was really a necessity 
in their cases, as they were obliged to 
receive visitors on political business. 
Smaller functionaries, like the Minister 
of Agriculture, lived in the office where 
they worked, trunks jostling typewriters, 
and the bed sometimes serving as an 
impromptu desk. 


AN OBLIGING SERVANT 


If the lack of privacy was trying, the 
lack of a bathroom was no less so. True, 
the ordinary Turkish baths common to 
all Russian villages existed, but to bathe 
at home was practically impossible, and 
none of the houses had running water. 
When I insisted once on having a tub 
prepared for me in my room, the whole 
family shook their heads as if doubtful 
of my sanity. I overheard the mother 
whisper, “Poor fellow, the constant 


work and worries must have turned his 





brain a little. Why, he will be wanting 
a window open next.” 

My request, however, put our single 
red-cheeked servant Anna on her mettle. 
“A bath you want,” she exclaimed in a 
great state of excitement; “well, a bath 
you shall have! ” And she set about pre- 
paring it much in the spirit of a General 
who stakes his reputation on carrying a 
difficult operation through successfully. 
I am bound to admit that she won a 
brilliant victory against tremendous 
odds, but the episode taught me a les- 
son. In future I washed bit by bit like 
a mosaic in my small tin basin rather 
than give this obliging servant extra 
trouble. 

What a good soul she was, a veritable 
treasure of cheerfulness and willingness, 
as Russian servants often are, and a 
great rarity in Siberia, where help is so 
difficult to get. She did the work of the 
whole house, waited upon ten people, 
including a helpless old lady, and man- 
aged the marketing as well—no easy 
task under prevailing conditions. The 
peasants simply refused to bring in sup- 
plies. They had grown weary of ex- 
changing their produce for paper money 
which could no longer buy anything. 
Besides, they had plenty of doubtful 
notes already—were, in fact, money 
poor, if one may use the expression, in- 
stead of land poor. And they had grown 
to dislike and avoid the towns. “ All the 
trouble is brewed in the cities,” I have 
heard them argue. “So let the cities 
starve. We don’t intend to carry them 
our corn, or even to harvest more than 
we need for ourselves.” With hunger 
rampant in the world, I have seldom 
seen a more pathetic sight than ou) 
crops in Soviet Russia left to rot in the 
fields as a result of this selfish and dan- 
gerous philosophy. 


HIGH COST OF LIVING 


Anna therefore contrived our cooking 
with scanty materials. On Saturday 
nights she generally put her best foot 
forward and gave us the dish most fa- 
vored by the majority—a compound of 
meat cut into small pieces and mixed 
with dried lentils, which she named 
“Every One Likes It,” or else a “ pirog ” 
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OF DEATH, WAITING FOR HELP 


(Photo American Red Cross) 


or pie of minced meat. These were just 
two clever disguises for the inevitable 
beef. With forests full of game and 
rivers full of fish, neither appeared in 
the Siberian market; and vegetables, ex- 
cept cabbage for the savory schi soup, 
were rare. 

Prices were very high. Sugar, for ex- 
ample, cost 35 rubles (normally $17.50) 
a pound, and everything else was in pro- 
portion. For a single dish of eggs in a 
shabby restaurant one paid 60 rubles 
($30); a whole dinner might easily run 
to 1,000 rubles ($500), and the isvoschik 
who drove one out to eat it demanded 
100 rubles for his fare. As for clothing, 
I know of a lady who paid 12,000 rubles 
($6,000) for a sweater—or about five 
times as much as in Russia, owing to 
the expense of transport and the depre- 
ciation of the currency. 

The fall of the ruble hit us Govern- 
ment officials hard. The salary of the 
Cabinet Minister, my direct chief, ex- 
pressed in foreign coinage, was exactly 
what he paid his cook in America. The 
head of a department like myself got 


the equivalent of $25. Luckily most of 
us worked not for money but for an ideal 
—the welfare of our country—and we 
certainly worked hard. We were busy 
from early morning till afternoon, when, 
after an interval at 4 o’clock for dinner, 
the Council of Ministers would often 
meet again and discuss till 2-or 3 A. M. 
Let no man who has not tried to con- 
struct a Government for a huge country 
like Russia criticise our efforts too 
harshly. Let him remember, too, that 
we struggled under exceptionally hard 
conditions, having no archives and no 
precedents. It was like trying to build 
a house without solid material for the 
foundations. 

Inevitably, as in all small, isolated 
communities, where people are forced to 
endure close and uninterrupted inter- 
course, cliques, quarrels and misrepre- 
sentations sometimes grew up among us. 
These were accentuated by our great 
Russian failing—a love of discussion—in- 
ordinately developed in the intelligentsia, 
as represented in the Government. At 
the State councils the President would 
generally have a waiting list of speakers 
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as long as your arm. The pros and cons 
of every proposal were argued back and 
forth till the point at issue threatened to 
be forever obscured in a wordy tangle. 
This would at times lead to loss of tem- 
per over the veriest trifles. It thus once 
happened that two friends, both intelli- 
gent and educated men of mature years, 
fell out with one another literally about 
dog licensing. The strained situation 
was relieved, as usual, by my friend 
M., himself an excellent talker, but no 
less distinguished for his moderation and 
good sense; he leaned across the table 
and remarked to the President in a loud 
aside, “ Mr. President, don’t you think it 
time to close the list? ” The President 
thereupon took his advice and we thank- 
fully looked forward to some much- 
needed rest. 


BEGINNING OF REVERSES 


Though we worked patiently through 
the heavy strain of days and nights try- 
ing to devise a solution for each new 
puzzle that came up, in April we began 
to be discouraged by bad news from the 
front. Our troops, which had advanced 
to Ufa and Viatka, had to fall back on 
account of heavy tactical and strategical 
mistakes. To tell the truth, our Gen- 
erals had bitten off more than they could 
chew. Their forces were not strong 
enough to march beyond the Urals into 
the very heart of Russia. Caution dic- 
tated a defensive campaign, but caution 
was forgotten in the desire for a 
triumphal entry into Moscow. Moreover, 
our High Command neglected to prepare 
sufficient reserves for this risky enter- 
prise. The advance was made in a thin 
line 800 miles long, and when a whole 
Ukrainian division went over to the 
enemy its defection left a huge gap 
through which the Reds poured their 
troops without encountering any resist- 
ance. To save a rout, the whole of 
Gaida’s Siberian army had to fall back 
—and from that fatal moment our sol- 
diers seemed to lose confidence in their 
chiefs. 

We succeeded in checking the Reds for 
about two months on the Tobol River, 
but by early Autumn, when the Bolshe- 
viki received reinforcements, they con- 


tinued their advance into Siberia. Their 
insidious propaganda, secretly spread, 
now began to affect our troops. Hun- 
dreds, nay thousands, left our ranks. 
More deadly to our cause, however, than 
Bolshevist ideas or Bolshevist fire were 
the dreadful sanitary conditions that 
killed or goaded to desertion numbers 
of our soldiers. Spotted typhus was 
rampant. Despite all our efforts and the 
noble assistance of the American Red 
Cross, we could not check the epidemic. 
The sick lay in hundreds at small sta- 
tions waiting their turn to be evacuated 
to Omsk or beyond. The dead contami- 
nated the living. Whole regiments were 
decimated.. To quote one instance, the 
reserve brigade of Kalashnikov, hurried 
from Central Siberia to save the threat- 
ened position on our right wing, dwindled 
down after a fortnight to 600 available 
fighting men, all the rest being laid 
low by illness. In fact it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that one of the main causes 
of our military defeat was this appalling 
sanitary condition—a condition which we 
had no adequate means of remedying. 


THE BRITISH EVACUATION 


Until September, however, the Red and 
White forces on the Omsk front were 
well matched. Kolchak had even a small 
superiority of numbers, which allowed 
him to continue westward, though with 
increasing difficulty. But about Oct. 10 
we received the bad news that the British 
intended to evacuate Archangel, leaving 
our General Miller there alone with 4,000 
or 5,000 unreliable troops. The Bolshe- 
viki, who had three divisions on this 
northern front, immediately deflected a 
part of them against our lines, using 
the rest against Petrograd to stop Yude- 
nich at the moment he was about to enter 
that city. They likewise threw their 
whole Second Army, which was operat- 
ing in the Don region, against our Third 
Army, and advanced with these fresh 
troops. Unfortunately Kolchak had no 
reserves with which to oppose them. The 
limited population of Siberia, consisting 
as it does of only 15,000,000 men, proved 
an insufficient recruiting ground. More- 
over, the spirit of the population was 
already so tainted by Bolshevism that its 
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loyalty in our ranks would have been 
doubtful. Our Generals at the front even 
begged us not to enlist new soldiers 
lest they serve no useful purpose and 
only contaminate those already under 
their command. 

After Oct. 20 things went rapidly 
from bad to worse. Kolchak admitted 
that “the situation was very serious ” 
at a meeting of the Supreme Council on 
the 25th; how serious we could guess 
when we noted with anxiety how ill and 
worried he looked and how strained his 
nerves were. 


PREPARING TO LEAVE OMSK 


The Reds were now advancing at the 
rapid rate of fifteen miles a day. This 
caused an increasing unrest in the town, 
though a week before the Bolsheviki 
finally entered it the surface life ap- 
peared much as usual. The characteristic 
movement in the streets—the abnormal 
traffic of a congested city—continued. 
Then suddenly one morning (Tuesday, 
Oct. 28) as I left the house I was struck 


at seeing the shops closed, windows and 
doors fast shut, no cabs and hardly any 
foot passengers in the streets—all busi- 


ness at a standstill. The contrast was 
painfully significant. A little later I 
learned that the evacuation of Omsk had 
been decided upon, as Kolchak saw 
there was no chance of defending the 
city successfully. Rumor said that three 
of his Ministers bitterly opposed his 
decision, but their opposition was finally 
overborne. 

Before proceeding to describe the 
tragedy of the evacuation I must digress 
for a moment to describe the situation 
at the front. Our positions were now 
shaped somewhat like a fan, with two 
ribs converging toward a handle, which 
was represented by the single bridge 
across the Irtish. The Third Army oc- 
cupied the southern fork of the railway 
line (one rib), the First Army the north- 
ern fork (the other rib), both of which 
met at this bridge, while the Second 
Army was midway between the other 
two. 

Now, the First Army was notoriously 
unreliable. The difficulty that our offi- 
cers were having to hold its swaying 
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regiments together was an open secret. 
Still it was painful if arot unexpected 
news when the commanders were forced 
to-draw back about two-thirds of this 
army in order to reconstitute it. Seeing 
how matters stood, the leaders of the 
Second Army attempted by spreading 
out their forces to cover this retreat— 
alas, unsuccessfully! When the Bol- 
sheviki managed to turn our right wing 
our Generals were faced with the prob- 
lem of getting the three armies back to 
Omsk in the narrow margin of ten days, 
during which the capital had also to be 
evacuated. 


FATAL DELAY IN RETREAT 


Divided counsels among our military 
leaders were responsible for the fatal 
delay in the retreat. The Commander in 
Chief, Diedrichs, was for leaving Omsk 
without giving battle, hoping thus to re- 
tire in order. Other commanders had 
other ideas. Kolchak himself did not 
want to abandon the town and only gave 
way at the last moment to the grave 
exigencies of a hopeless situation. Then 
Diedrichs resigned just before the final 
catastrophe. 

When they finally agreed to leave the 
doomed city our officers found that by 


a stroke of ill-luck the river had not - 


frozen as early as usual because of the 
exceptionally mild weather. This meant 
that the long procession of sullen and 
discontented troops, the guns, the 
horses, and the hundred thousand trans- 
port carts must be hurried as fast as 
possible over the bridge instead of being 
taken across on solid ice. Men prayed 
for a drop in the thermometer, but Nov. 
7, 8 and 9 dawned soft and warm, and 
only on the 11th came the big frost so 
earnestly desired. That day some of our 
soldiers did manage to cross the river 
on thin ice, not without danger to life. 
Meanwhile the Bolsheviki, with con- 
summate cunning, made a detour to the 
north and crossed more easily and quick- 
ly where the Irtish was more solidly 
frozen. On Nov. 14 at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon they sent small bodies of their 
troops to occupy the town while their 
main armies pushed on eastward, cir- 
cling to- join the railway, where they cut 
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SUFFERERS THROWN OUT OF TRAIN ON THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY 
(Photo American Red Cross) 


our communications and captured hun- 
dreds of trains between Omsk and 
Tatarskaya. 


OFFICE BOYS AS MINISTERS 


Let us now go back a few days and 
see what was happening in Omsk itself. 
On Saturday, Nov. 8—the date sticks in 
my mind—I walked down to the Ministry, 
to find it practically empty. Most of 
the staff had gone out to make prepara- 
tions for the calamity which was so 
rapidly overtaking us. Only two young 
office boys were still at their posts. The 
harassed Minister, worried by panicky 
callers and pestered for interviews on a 
dozen different subjects, smiled ironical- 
ly and remarked to me, “I have put 
those two boys in charge of the most 
important departments.” “In _ other 
countries under happier conditions,” he 
told me afterward, “their work would 
have been done by Under Secretaries of 
State. But I must say Mischa and 
Grisha acquitted themselves in a very 
creditable manner.” 


Next morning (Nov. 9) I happened to 
be in another Government office. While 
discussing the situation with a friend 
there we heard voices in the street and 
crossed to the windows. Men in little 
groups were straggling, heavy-footed, 
along the main street. Some _ had 


trousers made of ticking, some remnants 
of uniform coats, some shawls wrapped 
round their heads or blankets over their 
shoulders. ‘“ These must be refugees,” 
I remarked sadly. “ Refugees!” he ex- 
claimed; “look at their rifles.” This 
motley crew, torn and tattered, did in- 
deed carry guns; yet I could scarcely be- 
lieve that it was the remnant of an 
army—our army. Step was not kept in 
those ranks. Little was there of martial 
array or soldierlike gait and attitude. 
In discolored flannel and torn serge, 
mute and sullen, these remnants of our 
forces tramped by to make, rumor said, 
a stand on the hills outside the town. 
Their angry, sullen faces boded ill, how- 
ever, for any return to discipline, and, 
as we feared, they drifted gradually over 
to the Bolsheviki. 

There was something infinitely pa- 
thetic about this vanguard of the great 
retreat. Yet it was only the presage 
of a still greater disaster, the evacua- 
tion. 


PANIC AND CONFUSION 


With heavy hearts we heard the de- 
cision that the whole Government must 
leave for Irkutsk on the 10th, the next 
day. Delay might prove fatal to the 
official hope of making a stand further 
eastward. But in our hearts we knew 








TYPHUS VICTIM RESCUED BY THE RED CROSS 
(Photo American Red Cross) 


that we had failed. Whatever we might 
do now, whatever threats or concessions 
our Government might make, we pri- 
vately realized at that bitter moment 
that nothing could stem the tide of Bol- 
shevism in Siberia. 

The first and most pressing problem 
was to get the required trains. Our 
allies, the Czechs, had seized most of our 
rolling stock for themselves, so it was 
only with the greatest difficulty that 
enough cars were found for the evacua- 
tion of the Ministries, let alone accom- 
modation for the unfortunate townsfolk, 
who were like a frightened flock of 
sheep at the approach of wolves. On 
the last day a panic began and spread 
until confusion reigned. Even in the 
Government offices many lest their 
heads. Some departments left every- 
thing behind, including their dispatches; 
in others everything, down to the last 
pencil, was safely boxed and got away. 
All depended on the coolness of those in 
charge. 

When the Council of Ministers came 
to embark, the cars reserved for them 
could not be found. A man in the Min- 


istry of Marine volunteered to hunt for 
them. He commandeered an engine and 
after two days’ search up and down the 
line burst in one night while we were at 
dinner, exclaiming, “ We!!, I managed to 
find five cars, anyhow. One Fullman is 
hopelessly mislaid.” He said it as if he 
were speaking of a book or other small 
object. He gave it as his opinion that 
the loss was due to the ill-feeling against 
the Cabinet. One of his aids, while 
searching the station, overheard a rail- 
way hand say, “‘ Let the small fry go; 
but let the big fish remain til! the Bol- 
sheviki come in.” 


DEPARTURE FOR IRKUTSK 


By great luck the Ministers got away 


just in time. Practically all the trains 
which left after the 10th were caught 
and surrounded by the Bolsheviki except 
the third train of the Finance Bureau, 
which, starting on Nov. 13 (the eve of 
the Bolshevist entry), had a narrow 
escape. By this train the Government 
gold reserve of $100,000,000 in coin and 
bullion was to have been embarked; Kol- 
chak, who thought that the safest place 
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for this treasure was near him, in 
charge of his own reliable bodyguard, 
had yielded his opinion and permitted 
the Treasury to be evacuated with the 
other Ministries. The gold, in fact, had 
already been loaded on the cers when 
news came from Irkutsk and Vladivostok 
that revolution in both towns was immi- 
nent—news that was confirmed when the 
Gaida revolt broke up in Vladivostok five 
days after the Government left Omsk, 
and when Irkutsk fell into the hands of 
the Social Revolutionaries six weeks 
later. In these circumstances it seemed 
risky to let the treasure go, so Kolchak, 
who never shirked responsibility, decided 
to keep it with him, relying on the 
Czechs and his own bodyguard. He did 
not guess then how the former would 
betray him. 

The machines for printing banknotes 
and also a number of unsigned notes 
were on this train, however, and if it 
had fallen into the hands of the Bolshe- 
viki they would have scored an important 
victory. Now, the Czechs, as usual, in- 
sisted that their trains should -take prece- 
dence. Luckily, our Russian conductor 
was a man of resource specially chosen 
for his responsible position. He argued 
with the Czech military authorities, who 
finally allowed him to proceed, after 
placing soldiers on his engine to see that 
he obeyed orders to keep behind their 
troop train. But the times were stern, 
the crisis supreme. In the dead of night, 
after a secret conference with his en- 
gineer and fireman, the conductor gave 
the signal “ full speed ahead” just be- 
fore reaching a switch. The sleepy 
guards were seized and thrown off the 
train before they could defend them- 
selves, while the Treasury train dashed 
ahead. 


TRAVELING IN BOX CARS 


When our party came to start, we saw 
with horror that we were to travel in 
“ teplushkas,” or ordinary closed freight 
cars. Except the few “sleepers” left 
for the Cabinet, all the other first and 
second class cars were appropriated by 
the Czechs for their own use. Even 
the hospitals were unable to get any- 
thing but box cars for their wounded, 


owing to this arbitrary action of our 
allies. No wonder people complained 
bitterly at their inhumanity, though com- 
plaints were useless. The Czechs -had 
57,000 armed men. They held the line. 
They could do as they pleased. We poor 
Russians had to accept what they left us. 

We had twenty-four hours to make the 
“teplushkas ” habitable—that is to say, 
to accomplish the impossible. We had 
only narrow planks to sleep on, like the 
bunks in the fo’e’sle of a sailing ship. 
There was not even straw to lie on. The 
planks served as scats and tables at meal 
times. A rough window hewn out of the 
side of the car with an axe and cov- 
ered with a woman’s petticoat let in a 
little light by day. At night we sat with 
the feeble illumination of a guttering 
candle. A rough iron stove in the centre 
of the “ teplushka” burned those who 
were coo near and left those out of range 
to freeze. Of course, proper ventilation 
under these conditions was impossible. 
Many people found the used-up air and 
foul odors very trying, but to open the 
door meant letting in 20 degrees of frost, 
and any such attempt was met by strenu- 
ous vociferations on the part of some of 
our fellow-passengers. 


INDESCRIBABLE SUFFERINGS 


There were no sanitary arrangements 
of any kind. A small tin basin was an 
unusual luxury shared by the whole com- 
pany, but water for washing was scarce. 
Yet many refugees spent thirty days in 
these awful conditions, while the heavy 
trains crawled slowly along—men, wom- 
en and children crowded together pro- 
miscuously, sometimes thirty or forty 
in each car. Their sufferings were in- 
describable, and many a time have I 
heard a mother with a sick or half- 
frozen child cursing the Czechs, who, our 
people soon believed, were the source of 
all their miseries. “ Those vile foreign- 
ers,” she would cry, “they came as 
friends pretending to help us. What have 
they done—stolen our cars, stolen even 
our warm clothes! Look at their uni- 
forms, new and cozy, made out of our 
last supplies of Russian cloth. Now they 
hold up our trains and force us to travel 
like pigs. Oh! how we hate them for 
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their selfish pretensions and their bru- 
tality! We shall never forget their in- 
humanity—never!” 

Such bitterness is scarcely to be won- 
dered at when you remember that the 
refugees were themselves without ade- 
quate clothing, without fuel except what 
they could gather along the line when 
they jumped out at stations to pick up 
anything that would burn, such as old 
railroad ties or broken boards from carts 
or houses, and without sufficient food. 
Practically nothing edible could be ob- 
tained on the journey, for every station 
buffet had been long ago swept as clean 
as if a flight of locusts had passed over 
it. Those travelers who, like ourselves, 
had left behind their dearest possessions, 
such as valued books and family photo- 
graphs, to make room for foodstuffs, 
were counted fortunate. 

To add to the horrors of the journey 
there was at least one case of typhus in 
every “teplushka.” As I said before, 
Omsk was full of this deadly fever, 
spread by parasites that bred rapidly 
among people with few changes of cloth- 
ing, and flourished in the heavy woolen 


undergarments necessitated by the cli- 


mate. Even the cars were infested with 


vermin. 


HELPLESS AMONG THE DYING 


As we had no medicines, once a case 
developed we could only ask one another 
in a whisper, “ How long do you think 
the suffering will last?” The sick per- 
son lay on the bare boards while life 
ebbed away, moaning softly, or else 
emitting violent broken shrieks in his 
delirium. I shall never forget one poor 
old man, who, like the English King, 
was an “unconscionable time a-dying.” 
His wrinkled face would tremble, his dry, 
thin lips would stretch out and move 
nervously, displaying black broken teeth, 
and his breathing sounded like the 
squeaking of rusty hinges. It was too 
dreadful not to have some means of 
soothing his pain, but we could only 
make him as comfortable as possible, 
and hope for an opportunity to transfer 
him to a sanitary car. Here, of course, 
a patient would get better attention; but 
experience taught us that this advan- 
tage was offset by the change of tem- 
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perature. The move, in fact, generally 
proved fatal. 

How many tragic hours we passed 
through, when brave men knelt with un- 
ashamed tears at the bedside of some 
patient in despairing helplessness! 
Wives saw their husbands die before 
their eyes, mothers their children. But 
suffering seemed to develop a beautiful 
spirit of self-sacrifice. Few complained. 
Even the roughest showed tenderness, 
and it was extraordinary how calmly 
everybody accepted the terrible risk of 
contagion. Perhaps this was due to the 
strong streak of fatalism in our Rus- 
sian natures. Many a time I have seen 
men who felt themselves bitten by a 
parasite and knew they were doomed, 
calmly cross themselves, saying, “ God 
wills it.” 

The dead lay in the car among the 
living until we reached a station—some- 
times all night. Then, hastily and 
rudely, a grave was dug, a few tears 
were shed, a few prayers intoned, and 
a little brown tent of earth was piled 
up on the desolate steppe. Perhaps his 
nearest and dearest would never know 


where our companion was buried, never 
see his last resting place. Perhaps they 
were with us and assisted at the last sad 
rite. “Stop crying, mother. Come, 
don’t be weak, brother,” some one would 
say with rough kindness, and lead the 
poor relatives back to the car, hopeless 
and helpless, cut off from their past, 
traveling toward who knows what un- 
happy future? 


TERRIBLE WAYSIDE SCENES 


But miserable as were the people in 
the “ teplushkas,” their fate was happier 
than that of the poor wretches who, un- 
able to find accommodation on the rail- 
ways, and overcome with terror and 
panic, at the last packed up their few 
valuables and fled from the doomed City 
of Omsk by sledge. Had the evacuation 
taken place a month later, in the period 
of greatest cold, I doubt if any of them 
would have survived. Even as it was 
the snow lay six feet deep on the ground, 
and their experiences were one dreadful 
miserere. 

Looking out through the little square 
of window with its rough edges splin- 





tered by the axe, I saw the long, pa- 
thetic procession of fugitives struggling 
‘hrough the snow, half dazed, with 
pinched, sad faces. Whither were they 
bound? If you asked them they could 
not tell. Still they pushed on, trekking 
blindly eastward with what they had 
managed to save piled on their sledges. 
They were seeking a shelter they would 
not find. Many already had frostbitten 
hands or feet. More than one had aban- 
doned a sledge. I remember two pitiful 
instances that haunt me still—one a man 
abandoned by his comrade, with a knife 
placed beside him near the body of their 
dead horse; the other a woman, evidently 
sick unto death, sitting screaming on an 
overturned sledge while her husband, 
knowing her doomed anyway, had cut 
the traces and ridden off on the pony. 
Both could not be saved. He perhaps 
might still find shelter. There were 
many other frightful and heartrending 
scenes. To leave all this misery behind 
us and push on to safety seemed a 
crime. Yet what could we do to help? 

It was doubly pitiful to hear these 
wretched refugees singing as they toiled 
along. Our Russian nature craves ex- 
pression in song, not only in times of 
joy but in times of sadness, too. Con- 
victs sing, workmen sing. So even these 
pathetic sufferers sang a song called 
“The Charaban,” which appeared sud- 
denly none knew whence or how. Always 
the same song. To me the affecting 
strains of its sweet, sad melody will ever 
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call up that scene of desolation. At first 
I could not catch the words, but as I 
heard them repeated over and over, 
heard them as the fugitives moved in 
ghostly procession over the snow in the 
white moonlight, heard them in the still- 
ness of the dawn and the sad gray twi- 
light, I came to understand that that 
unfamiliar word “charaban” -was an 
adaptation from the old French char-a- 
banes, used here to describe the peasant’s 
little cart-sledge. The verses ran thus: 


My wife is dead, my children are lost; 

All that remains to me is my little chara- 
ban. 

I have loaded it with the chair on which 
my mother sat, 

And the old_ table 
toiled; 

All my home is now my little charaban. 

Away, away, out into the limitless plain, 

Seeking a new shelter in a strange land, 

I set out with my little charaban. 


where my father 


Like a leitmotif of our tragedy, it 
sounded in our ears day and night. Be- 
gun by the refugees, it was adopted by 
the soldiers. I heard a deserter on the 
platform singing it. Then I heard the 
trainmen humming the refrain. It was 
on the lips of those who carried ailing 
comrades. It was the lullaby mothers 
sung to their children. It had become the 
expression of a people’s soul. My poor, 
harassed fellow-countrymen! How many 
had, indeed, nothing they could call their 
own—nothing but their little charaban! 


[To be continued in the September CURRENT 
HIstTory ] 
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EUGENIE 
By WILLIAM WALLACE WHITLOCK 


Into the Present, see! the Past has reached, 
And taken back its own, a faded flower, 
Its one-time lustre gone, its beauties bleache:l, 


An Empress long since shorn of youth and 
power. 
A thousand mem’ries cluster round her pyre, 
For one short hour return the ‘ sparkling 
years,’”’ 
The Tuileries, like phoenix from the fire, 
Arise with. all their wealth of laughter, 
tears, 
A glitt’ring throng bend knee before her 
throne, 


Whose tottering none yet see, and Europe 
waits, 
make 


In flattering silence, till 


known 


the gods 


The stern decision of the brooding Fates. 
Again the pageant gathers, and the hosts 

Await her decked in 
brave, 

But lo! the 
ghosts 


Who come to 
grave. 


coming costumes 


soldiers and the throngs are 


bear her escort to the 





British Labor’s Report on Russia 


“An Accepted Dictatorship” 


HE British labor unions recently 
T sent a delegation to Soviet Russia 
to get at the truth regarding con- 
ditions there. Two members of the dele- 
gation, Ben Turner and Tom Shaw, M. P., 
returned to England and made a pre- 
liminary report on June 9, 1920, to the 
Secretary of the Trades Union Congress 
Parliamentary Committee. The  sub- 
stance of the report was summed up by 
Mr. Turner in an interview. Regarding 
the press statement that 10,000 persons 
had been shot by the Bolshevist authori- 
ties during the Red Terror, he said the 
official figure which he had seen was 
8,500. He had been told by the Soviet 
officials that most of the executions 
were for acts of treachery behind the 
lines during the Denikin and Kolchak 
campaigns. The Bolsheviki, he said,did not 
disguise the fact that there had been a 
Red Terror following each White Terror, 
but they insisted that the White Terror 
always preceded. Before the Polish of- 
fensive began they had abolished capital 
punishment; after this offensive was 
launched they had restored capital pun- 
ishment and were taking action against 
espionage. 


In describing the scope of the investi- 
gation Mr. Turner said that the Soviet 
authorities had made no attempt to-limit 
either the movements or the inquiries of 
the delegation. 

I do not mean [he continued] that they 
thrust documents at us, but we were 
allowed to see everything we asked for. 
They were brutally frank about their 
shortage of necessities and their hard- 
ships and their intention to win through, 
even though that means the employment 
of considerable force. They hid nothing 
from us, even though it told against them. 
The physical and moral condition of the 
country is so bad that they did not 
attempt to hide it. There is great lack 
of food and clothing, of raw materials 
and of transport. They have had a tre- 
mendously fierce battle with disease. They 
have had a million cases of typhus and 
scores of thousands of cases of malaria 


and smallpox, and have no medicines. 
Neither have they fats or oils. 


Speaking of food conditions especially 
Mr. Turner declared that acute hunger 
prevailed in both Petrograd and Moscow. 
He added: 


I should say that there are 50 per cent. 
hungry, although every one gets a 
minimum allowance of food. There were 
scenes of desolation in Petrograd. As to 
the state of the countryside, we had only 
limited opportunities of judging, as we 
traveled from one place to another. 

In discussing the Bolshevist Govern- 

ment Mr. Turner said: 

I hold that every adult has a right to 
vote, but the Bolsheviki have limited it, 
which I cannot agree with. Judging from 
their foundation principles, their system 
is theoretically well arranged, but owing 
to the latest attack upon them they have 
had to suspend the application of some 
of these principles. They frankly said so, 
and added the hope that as soon as peace 
is restored they will be able to apply 
their theory in its completeness to the 
Government of the country. 

The Bolshevist Government, Mr. 
Turner said, was making strenuous ef- 
forts to induce the rural districts to sup- 
ply the towns with food supplies, which 
they declined to do because of the inabil- 
ity of the latter to offer other commodi- 
ties in barter, according to the pre- 
Bolshevist system. The rural popula- 
tion, as he put it, was “not fully in 
agreement with communism.” The ma- 
jority in Petrograd and Moscow sup- 
ported the Bolshevist régime. This 
régime, he intimated, was “not exactly 
a tyranny, nor a despotism, but an ac- 
cepted dictatorship.” As to its ad- 
herents, Mr. Turner said: 

I should say that the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment has the acceptance of the bulk of 
the people, the good-will of many and 
the fierce opposition of the Social Demo- 
erats, who say that individual liberty has 
been destroyed. But even the _ Social 
Democrats are supporting the Government 
now until the Polish offensive is disposed 
of. The Governments of Europe have 
made a great mistake in assisting, if they 
have assisted, the Polish adventure. They 
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have united the people of Russia so that 
the Social Revolutionaries and the 
Mensheviks have determined to support 
the Government until the war is ended, 
That is very definite. * * * 

There are no strikes, because the Govern- 
ment won’t have them. There is not the 
freedom on the industrial side that we 
have in England. Indeed,: some of their 
proposals regarding production and the 
abolition of the strike would gladden 
some employers of labor in our country, 
and they do not suit me or some of my 
colleagues. 


The greatest commercial concern in 
*etrograd, the famous Putilov works, 
vhich cover an immense acreage on the 
yulf of Bothnia and have shipbuilding 
lips and miles of workshops for build- 
ng railway cars and locomotives, em- 
loyed about 40,000 persons before the 
rar; now they have about 8,000 employes, 
ounting men, women and children; yet 
Ar. Turner said that the place seemed 
o have more employes than there was 
vork for. He continued: 


I have heard many stories about the 
destruction of ikons, the religious emblems 
so prized by the Russians, but a large 
number of ikons were in evidence in 
these works. Some of the big ones were 
tasteful works of art, railed off and well 
protected. I think there would be at 
least one in each shed, and one of our 
party said he had counted fourteen. Thus 
one of many lies is disposed of, and I 
have seen hundreds upon hundreds of 
ikons in many villages and towns and 
railway stations, besides the multitude of 
them that is in the vast city of Mos- 
cow.* + 7 

The soldier gets better and more food, 
his wife and children are also looked 
after, and things are better for the man 
in the army than ever in the days of the 
old régime. There also seems a genuine- 
ness in the desire to go and “ beat the 
Poles,’’ who have made them another 
war when they are hungry and want 
peace. This spirit is in some of the 
workers at the factories. For. example, 
we visited the First Government Clothing 
Factory, employing over 1,500 people, 95 
per cent. of them females and young per- 
sons. It was a great clothing factory, 
turning out 2,000 military overcoats, 5,000 
other military garments, and 500 civilian 
suits for men and lads per day. It began 
with thirteen employes in April, 1918. 
The staff now works on two shifts per 
day, 600 work on the forenoon shift of 
eight hours per day and 900 work on the 
evening shift of seven hours per day— 
the shift working from 5:30 to 12:30 mid- 
night, including half-hour for meal. In 


‘ 


some factories or enterprises ’’’ where 
they work three shifts, the night shift 
is six hours. They fix the hours of labor 
by meeting and voting, and through their 
trade union, and also grade the productiv- 
ity of the employes. 

One reason given for more employes on 
the evening shift was that they must 
overcome illiteracy, and the adult women 
who cannot read have to go to a day 
school each forenoon to be taught. They 
say education is good for all, and they 
then provide it and make it compulsory. 
The factory was too crowded and the 
pressing room too hot, and they had not 
as many machines as in a good factory. 

They are making productivity a fetish— 
in such a way as I think our folks at 
home wouldn't accept. 3ut when I said 
this they retorted, ‘‘ We shouldn’t do it 
for a capitalist or speculator, but we will 
do it for ourselves because we are the 
State.’’ In all the factories there are 
shop committees, and for twelve clothing 
and other factories there are two inspec- 
tors, a woman and a man. 

The question of whether Communists or 
Menshevists were predominant in the fac- 
tories was asked by some of us every- 
where, for we could see that the ruling 
powers were the Communists, and in 
practically all places the Communists 
were in a minority; but, strange to say, 
in a majority on shop committees or trade 
union executives. They get elected—per- 
haps they are more forcible, perhaps they 
are more liked, or pitied, for nearly every 
leader we saw had been in prison or in 
exile, or both, for his political views. 

Most men in managerial positions in 
factories were not Communists, and I 
think many of them would like to return 
to their old position of being free from 
the State and under private management. 
However, the experiment is going on and 
politically the Government is very stable. 
Lenin and his people are very able, and 
economically the experiment is develop- 
ing, and they may pull through. The odds 
are much against them, for the people 
are very hungry, and, while hunger 
makes revolutions, evolution is a safer plan 
for democracy. 


Mr. Shaw and Mr. Turner brought 
back from Moscow a letter from Nikolai 
Lenin, the Bolshevist leader, to the Brit- 
ish workingmen. It was dated May 30, 
1920, and was written by Lenin, not in 
his Governmental capacity, but solely as 
a Communist. 

I was not surprised [he wrote] to find 
that the viewpoint of some of the mem- 
bers of your delegation does not coincide 
with that of the working class, but coin- 
cides with the viewpoint of the bour- 
geoisie, the class of exploiters. This is 
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because in all capitalistic countries the 
imperialist war has again exposed the 
inveterate abscess—namely, the desertion 
of the majority of parliamentary and 
trade union leaders of the workers to 
the camp of the bourgeoisie. Under the 
oblique pretense of the ‘‘ defense of the 
country,’’ actually defending the spoliatory 
interests of one of the two groups of the 
world bandits, the Anglo-French-Amer- 
ican or the German group, they entered 
into an alliance with the bourgeoisie 
against the revolutionary struggle of the 
proletariat: they covered up this treason 
with sentimental shopkeepers’ reformist 
and pacifist phrases about peaceful evolu- 
tion, about constitutional measures, about 
democracy, &c. This was the case in 
all countries. .It is not surprising that 
this very tendency existing in England 
has found expression in the composition 
of your delegation. 

Shaw and Guest, members of your dele- 
gation, were obviously surprised and hurt 
by my statement that England, not- 
withstanding our peace proposals, not- 
withstanding the declaration of her Gov- 
ernment, continues her intervention, is 
carrying on a war against us, helping 
Wrangel in the Crimea and the White 
Guards in Poland—and they asked me 
whether I have proofs to this effect, 
whether I can state how many trains 
with munitions were delivered by Eng- 
land to Poland, &c. I replied that in 
order to get access to the secret agree- 
ment of the British Government it would 
be necessary to overthrow it by revolu- 
tionary means and to lay hold of all docu- 


ments of its foreign policy, as was done 

by us in 1917. 

Charging that the “robber Govern- 
ments ” of the Czar, England, France, 
the United States, Italy, Japan and 
Poland had made secret treaties for the 
partition of booty in Constantinople, 
Galicia Armenia, Syria, Mesopotamia 
and Russia, Lenin declared that Bolshe- 
vist Russia was exposing these pacts to 
the entire world. As for England, he 
pointed out that on May 26, when the 
Labor delegation was received, word 
arrived that Bonar Law had admitted in 
Parliament that military aid had been 
rendered to Poland in October “ for de- 
fense against Russia,” but that at this 
very time The New Statesman, a moder- 
ate middle-class newspaper, was writing 
about the new tanks then being shipped 
from England to Poland. “Is it pos- 
sible,” he asked, “ not to laugh at those 
‘leaders’ of the British workers who, 
with an air of hurt innocence, are asking 
what ‘proofs’ there are that England 
is making war on Russia and is helping 
Poland and the White Guards in the 
Crimea? ” 

Lenin admits that no real Communist 
Party exists in England. The creation 
of such a party, he thinks, would edu- 
cate the working classes. 


Soviet Russia’s Fight for Trade 


Preliminary Agreement Between the Allies and the Moscow 


Government—The Internal Situation in Russia 


[PERriop ENDED JULY 20, 1920] 


HE Soviet Government, in the 
month under review, came ap- 
preciably nearer to the fulfillment 
of its desire for resumption of 

trade relations with the Allied Govern- 
ments. The consent of the British Gov- 
ernment to enter into negotiations with 
M. Krassin, the Soviet representative at 
London, aroused considerable commotion 
both in England and France. The Lib- 
eral British press attacked the Govern- 
ment for officially receiving the Soviet 
Mission, and declared that the sole ob- 


ject of Krassin was to establish a politi- 
cal rather than a commercial agreement. 

Replying to attacks in the British Par- 
liament on June 3 and 7, Mr. Lloyd 
George admitted that M. Krassin was 
acting in an official capacity for the 
Soviet Government and defended the 
Government’s policy, setting forth the 
necessity which compelled the Allies, and 
especially Great Britain, to resume com- 
mercial relations with Russia and depre- 
cating the idea that the undesirable . 
character of the Moscow régime made 
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such a resumption impossible. On this 
principle, he declared, no trade relations 
with Czarist Russia or Turkey would 
have been maintained. 

The French press was considerably 
roused by the British Premier’s explana- 
tions, charging that the policy advocated 
was a purely selfish, national one, and 
intimating that France also must look 
out for her own interests. The Temps, 
however, pointed out that the London 
discussions in reality were the outcome 
of the endangering of British interests 
in the East by Bolshevist propaganda 
and were not to be interpreted as a mat- 
ter of purely commercial interest. The 
French opposition to the negotiations 
with Krassin was based mainly on the 
contention that no agreement should be 
reached with Moscow until that Govern- 
ment consented to assume responsibility 
for the debts incurred by the previous 
régime. In interviews given by Krassin 
to French correspondents, it was _ inti- 
mated that this possibility was not ex- 
cluded. 

Pending the culmination of the discus- 
sions, Krassin and his colleagues took 
large and well-appointed offices in the 
centre of London’s downtown district. It 
developed subse:uently that these offices 
were to be headquarters for the “ All- 
Russian Co-operative Society, Ltd.,” a 
new branch representing the Russian 
co-operatives. The formation of this so- 
ciety was bitterly denounced by the 
members of the London branch of the 
old co-operatives, whose efforts to re- 
establish trade had ended in failure, and 
charges of treachery were passed. The 
smallness of the registered capital— 
$75,000—was explained as due to fear 
of confiscation by France, perturbed over 
the payment of the Russian debt. 


RUSSIA ACCEPTS CONDITIONS 


Krassin returned to Moscow on Jul) 
1 to consult his Government. He in- 
formed the Soviet authorities that the 
negotiations had been interrupted until 
they agreed first to cease further anti 
British and anti-allied military activi- 
ties in Persia, the Caucasus and Turkey; 
second, to release all British prisoners; 
third, to abandon all propaganda in 
India and Asia, and fourth, to recognize 
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the Russian debt. When confronted with 
these demands, it. was stated, Krassin 
had replied that he had no power to deal 
with them. Direct communication was 
then established by Mr. Lloyd George 
with M. Tchitcherin, the Bolshevist For- 
eign Minister, who replied on July 8 that 
Moscow accepted these conditions. 

Mr. Lloyd George communicated this 
reply to M. Millerand, the French Pre- 
mier, on July 9. The British Premier ac- 
ceded* to the French demand that the 
Bolshevist Government cease its hostili- 
ties against Poland. A wireless mes- 
sage was sent by the allied Governments 
to Moscow proposing an immediate ar- 
mistice between Poland and Russia. The 
trade arrangements remained subordi- 
nate to the Soviet reply to this armistice 
proposal. The reply, reecived on July 
20, was virtually a rejection; its details 
were not available when these pages 
went to press. 


EFFORTS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


An agreement between Russian and 
Italian Co-operatives was concluded at 
Milan on April 11. The Swedish Govern- 
ment, according to statements made by 
the Swedish Foreign Minister on June 12, 
had not forbidden the depositing of So- 
viet gold in Swedish banks: to cover com- 
mercial transactions with Swedish citi- 
zens, but had made it a point to see that 
such transactions did not go contrary to 
the decision at San Remo, when the pow- 
ers both authorized and recommended 
the resumption of trade relations. No 
gtarantees, huwever, had been given that 
such deposits of gold would be immune 
from claims of Russia’s creditors. The 
Soviet Government announced, on June 
29, that it had liberated all Swedish 
civil prisoners, and that Swedish com- 
mercial delegates would be allowed to 
enter Russia to balance the admission by 
Sweden of an equal number of Russian 
delegates. 

A more definite step toward trade re- 
sumption took place in Denmark. The 
International Clearing House, Limited, 
was organized on June 19, with a share 
capital of 2,000,000 crowns, principally 
held by Britons and Danes. The Chair- 
man was Sir Martin Abrahamson. It 
had received from a Russian bank about 
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5,000,000 crowns ($1,350,000 gold) which 
had been deposited in the Danish Na- 
tional Bank. This gold, however, it was 
stated, was purely in the nature of a 
guarantee, and would be returned to the 
Russian Co-operatives as soon as the 
transactions were completed; the inter- 
est of French or other bondholders there- 
fore would not be prejudiced. 


Another country to favor the lifting of 
the trade blockade against Moscow was 
Belgium. At a Cabinet meeting, held in 
Brussels on June 18, and presided over 
by King Albert, it was decided unani- 
mously that Belgium should favor this 
policy in principle, and that an attempt 
should be made to resume economic rela- 
tions, with reservations only regarding 
Belgian rights in Russia. By this de- 
cision the Belgian Government commit- 
ted itself to the British, as opposed to 
the French point of view, a shift in pol- 
icy, explained as due to the views of the 
Socialist Ministers. 


CANADA AND UNITED STATES 


On this side of the ocean also the Bol- 
shevist schemes made progress. Ludwig 
Cc. A. K. Martens, the still unrecognized 
Ambassador of the Soviet Republic in 
the United States, declared, on June 23, 
that preliminaries to trade relations be- 
tween his Government and Canada had 
been completed by a Soviet mission, 
which had been favorably received by 
manufacturers, bankers and officials of 
the Dominion Government. Large con- 
tracts would soon be signed, according 
to Martens, to be guaranteed by gold de- 
posits. The Ottawa Government stated 
on the same date that no restrictions 
would be placed by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment on such transactions, but that 
the Government would assume no re- 
sponsibility. A few days later a con- 
tract for several million dollars’ worth of 
Canadian foodstuffs and machinery was 
concluded on the basis of special bank- 
ing arrangements made in Canada and 
England. 

The policy of the United States, which 
M. Tchitcherin on June 17 had charac- 
terized as “ provincial,” was changed to 
a certain extent on July 7, when the 
State Department announced that all re- 
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strictions against trade with Soviet Rus- 
sia had been removed, with the excep- 
tion of the ban against the shipment of 
war materials. Political recognition was 
explicitly withheld, and, as in the case 
of Canada, all responsibility for transac- 
tions was disclaimed. The passport and 
postal embargo underwent no change. 
It was not expected by the department 
that any considerable body of trade 
would be initiated, but the lifting of the 
trade restrictions, even in a modified 
form, was believed to be one of the most 
effective weapons against the charge 
spread by Bolsheviki in many countries 
that women and children were being 
starved to death in order to force the 
establishment of a different form of Gov- 
ernment. 


GENERAL WRANGEL’S CAMPAIGN 


The story of the breakdown of the 
Polish-Ukrainian campaign against Rus- 
sia will be found in the article on Poland. 
In the southeast corner of the southern 
sector formerly held by General Denikin, 
General Wrangel, his successor, kept up 
the fight against the Bolsheviki. In an 
advance made on June 11 General 
Wrangel captured Berdiansk, on the 
north shore of the Sea of Azov, and sub- 
sequently Melitopol. On June 25 Gen- 
eral Wrangel announced that his troops 
had occupied a new line. His booty at 
that time was stated to consist of 10,000 
prisoners, 48 cannon, 250 machine guns, 
3 armored trains, 9 armored automobiles, 
several million pounds of wheat and 
much rolling stock. One of Wrangel’s 
main objects, as stated by himself, was 
to gain possession of the cornfields on 
the Berdiansk-Kherson-Dnieper line, in 
order to obtain means to feed the popu- 
lation of the Crimea, swollen by the 
influx of millions of refugees. Reports 
reecived on July 19 indicated that Gen- 
eral Wrangel’s campaign was developing 
favorably. 

The allied note sent to the Moscow 
Government on July 11, proposing an 
armistice between Soviet Russia and 
Poland, contained a proposal that a 
similar armistice be made with General 
Wrangel, on the basis that the anti-Bol- 
shevist General retire immediately to the 
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Crimea, and that during the armistice 
this must be a neutral zone. 


THE SITUATION IN SIBERIA 


At the end of Jume the Japanese in- 
fluence was spread over the eastern part 
of Siberia, extending to the Transbaikal 
Province, held by the pro-Japanese Gen- 
eral Semenov, the successor of Admiral 
Kolchak. General Horvath was still ad- 
ministering the operation of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway and had received an 
advisory appointment in the Chinese De- 
partment of Communications. It was an- 
nounced from Harbin on June 28 that 
the group of cfficers who, in confer- 
ences with Japanese representatives, had 
planned the creation of a new buffer 
State under Japanese auspices, with the 
object of absorbing the Far Eastern re- 
public of Verkhne-Udinsk, favored asking 
General Horvath to head their movement. 


In the Amur region and on the Kam- 
chatka Peninsula the whole power was 
in the hands of local Soviets, which were 
independent of cach other and possessed 
their own laws and regulations. Baron 
L. Nolde, American representative of the 
Russian Tanners’ Association, stated on 
his return from Siberia late in June that 
the situation in Western Siberia was 
desperate; the Bolsheviki, according to 
the stories of refugees, were maintaining 
their rule by terror; uprisings, neverthe- 
less, were frequent. The population in 
the towns was starving. All industry was 
nationalized, trade was at a standstill 
and the currency situation was chaotic. 

The trial of the former Ministers of 
the Kolchak Government was concluded 
on June 16. Four of the Ministers were 
condemned to death and the remaining 
sixteen to terms of imprisonment with 
hard labor for five to ten years. All the 
accused appealed to Lenin and Trotzky, 
stating that they had always tried to 
prevent the adoption of reactionary 
measures and casting the blame on the 
military authorities. The Omsk Soviet 
postponed the executions, pending the 
decision of the Moscow authorities. 

Soviet rule had been thoroughly estab- 
lished in Irkutsk—Kolchak’s last capital 
—by the end of June. All institutions 
had been nationalized. All the stores had 
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been closed and the food situation was 
serious. Chinese mechants dealt in black 
bread, obtainable only through the use 
of Government cards, to the tune of 250 
rubles per pound. This city was the scene 
of the tragic end of Kolchak’s efforts to 
establish supreme rulership in Siberia. 
He was executed and buried there. 


IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


The actual conditions in Soviet Russia 
still remain the subject of discussion and 
dispute. The report brought back to Eng- 
land by Mr. Lounsbury, one of the lead- 
ers of the British Trade Union Party, has 
been made the target of criticism ever 
since his return, and the challengers of 
his rose-colored picture in the public 
press have been legion. At a_ special 
meeting held in London on June 12 
every statement that Mr. Lounsbury had 
made was denounced as untruth—due to 
ignorance—by British citizens who had 
just returned from Moscow, where they ~ 
had been imprisoned. The meeting was 
directed by the Rev. F. W. North—Brit- 
ish chaplain at Moscow—whose story of 
persecution and imprisonment in Soviet 
Russia while caring for the interests of 
British prisoners had attracted much at- 
tention in the English press. Mr. North 
returned from a nine-year residence in 
Russia on May 24. Besides personal 
losses through Bolshevist thievery, some 
225,000 rubles belonging to his church 
had been taken from him by the Bol- 
shevist authorities. In a series of articles 
published in The London Morning Post, 
Mr. North painted a dark picture of con- 
ditions in the Soviet country and de- 
scribed the method by which all foreign 
visitors, including Mr. Lounsbury, were 
“insulated ” by placing them under the 
constant supervision of a Bolshevist 
commissary, thus preventing them from 
learning anything which was not con- 
sidered desirable. 


One striking fact for which Mr. North 
vouched is that the power really in con- 
trol in Russia is an inner circle of the 
All-Russia Extraordinary Committee, 
under the notorious Derjinsky. “ He and 
his satellites,” declared Mr. North, “can 
arrest any one, condemn any one, execute 
any one without trial, and in the midst 
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of the general chaos and destitution it is 
this power which governs.” 


At the beginning of June the Bol- 
shevist official organ estimated the 
deficit of the operations in 1920 of the 
nationalized industries at 23,756,700,000 
rubles. Some fourteen billions had been 
lost by sales below the cost of produc- 
tion. Salaries of nearly six billions to or- 
ganizers were reckoned as waste, and 
more than a billion rubles were “ spent 
on political measures which were found 
necessary to keep the workmen quiet.” 


Some remarkable revelations of the 
economic disorganization of Russia were 
contained in a document printed by The 
London Times on June 3. This document 
was a memoir from a member of the 
Commissariat of People’s Economy. It 
confessed that at the time of writing 
(March, 1920) the Bolshevist economic 
policy had proved itself a failure, and 
stated that the situation was growing 
worse. It further discussed the possi- 
bility of trade between the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and the Allies, and concluded 
that in the present state of Russia it is 
almost impossible. Means of transport 
were falling to pieces, production was 
steadily diminishing and the chance of 
export of wheat was at that time in- 
finitesimal. 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATS’ STATEMENT 


A declaration addressed by the Social 
Democrats of Petrograd to the Social 
Democrats of Esthonia, received and pub- 
lished at Reval on June 4, read as fol- 
lows: 


‘‘Russia is drenched in blood. The 
Communist Government has destroyed all 
social and industrial life, tramples per- 


sonality into the dust and has already 
annihilated the best intellectual power of 
the land. To foreign nations the Bolshe- 
viki pretend to be representatives of the 
workers and peasants, but they trick the 
masses of the people and give promises 
only that they. may keep themselves in 
power. Only through shameless methods 
of violence do they remain in control, 
and every day their real hatred against 
the laboring men becomes more apparent. 

Through many imprisonments our Social 

Democratic organization is being de- 

stroyed, and the methods are like those 

of the Czar. Spies are everywhere, and 
many Social Democrats are continually 
brought to trial. We, the workers rep- 
resenting fourteen factories of Petrograd 
and the Social Democrats of Petrograd, 
protest loudly against this challenge to 
the whole of the working class in Russia. 

We have nothing in common with this 

Government of violence and murder, and 

we pledge ourselves to use every means 

that this report shall reach across our 
frontiers to comrades in other countries. 

In the course of a speech at a meeting 
of river transport workers at Moscow, 
reported by the Stockholm Tidninigen on 
June 4, Lenin declared that the situation 
was desperate. Workmen, he said, were 
starving while the peasants, who were 
without manufactured products, were un- 
willing to deliver corn against currency 
notes, which they regarded as worthless, 
as nothing could be purchased with them. 
In consequence Lenin emphasized the 
necessity of establishing commercial re- 
lations with foreign countries as soon as 
possible. 

The middle of July found the tenta- 
tive trade agreements with England and 
France still held up by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s refusal to halt its successful 
war against the Poles. An important 
convention of the Third International 
was in session at the Kremlin in Moscow. 





POLISH LANCERS OF POZNANIA SETTING FORTH TO MEET GENERAL 
BUDENNY’S INVADING BOLSHEVIST CAVALRY 


Poland’s Military Disaster 


Pilsudski’s Armies Driven Back by Russian Forces—Allies 
Intervene to Prevent Invasion 


[PERIOD ENDED 


review was the serious breakdown 

of the Polish offensive under- 
taken against Soviet Russia on the east- 
ern and Ukrainian fronts, and the im- 
minent menace of invasion following the 
crossing of the Beresina River by the Red 
troops. The danger to the new republic 
was fully realized, and the whole nation 
rose to repel the Bolshevist invaders. 
Appeals made to the Allied Governments 
by Poland to lend aid were answered by 
the dispatch of a telegraphic note to 
Moscow ecaliing upon the Bolshevist au- 
thorities to agree to an armistice upon 
equitable terms, providing for the halt- 
ing of the Soviet Army at a point laid 
down, and for the withdrawal of the 
Polish forces within confines similarly 
defined. 


HE outstanding feature in Poland’s 
fortunes during the month under 


JULY 15, 1920] 


The initial successes of the Polish- 
Ukrainian campaign greatly elated the 
Polish nation, but the triumphant tone 
of the Polish press gradually died away, 
and the official dispatches showed that 
the Red Army was countering in force. 
After being beaten in the last days of 
April south of the Pripet Marshes, the 
Bolsheviki established strong resistance 
between the frontier of Bessarabia and 
the Dnieper, and to the north and south 
of Kiev. They then hurled a powerful 
mass offensive, beginning on May 14, 
at a point north of Pripet, along the 
whole front of the Beresina River and 
in the proximity of Polotsk. It was said 
that this formidable assault was planned 
and led by the former Czarist General, 
Brusiloff. 

Outnumbered and outfought, the Poles 
were forced to retreat to their lines of 
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defense on the Dvina and Beresina 
Rivers. The Soviet forces advanced and 
penetrated the Lake Narotch district to 
a distance of 100 kilometers, east of 
Vilna, threatening both that town and 
Minsk. On June 5 this threat was so 
serious that the Ruthenians decided to 
join the Poles in their efforts to check 
the Reds. Polish optimism arising from 
temporary successes proved to be ill- 
founded. The assault was resumed in 
force by the Red Army on June 18, and 
this time proved effective. 


BOLSHEVIKI RECAPTURE KIEV 


In the meantime, the Bolsheviki had 
won a signal success in the South. The 
much-disputed city of Kiev, which had 
been captured by the Poles early in 
their campaign, was retaken by the So- 
viet troops on June 18, following a Bol- 
shevist advance from the north and an 
irruption of Budenny’s Soviet Cavalry 
on the south. According to Moscow 
wireless, the Poles, before evacuation, 
blew up the Vladimir Cathedral (a mod- 
ern church built between 1862 and 1896, 
which contained remarkable mural mo- 
saics), the railway stations, the electric 
power station and the aqueduct. A vivid 
account of the evacuation received by the 
Washington Government from Colonel 
Gaskill of the Polish Railway Mission 
and Jay P. Moffat, Secretary of the 
American Legation at Warsaw, describes 
the Polish commander—General Rydz- 
migly—as having been determined to 
hold the city, and yielding only to the 
explicit orders of General Pilsudski that 
he should not attempt the desperate re- 
sistance planned. According to this ac- 
count, the Polish commander rode out 
of Kiev, already set in flames by in- 
cendiary bombs dropped by Soviet air- 
planes, with his bride of six weeks on 
the pommel of his saddle. The American 
narrators reported that many atrocities 
had been committed by the triumphant 
Bolsheviki. ‘The American Red Cross 
units were the last to leave the city. 
Their convoy of trucks and ambulances 
was surrounded at times by Bolshevist 
cavalry, and twice narrowly escaped 
capture before reaching Warsaw. 

Having disposed of the southern sec- 





tor the Bolsheviki again turned their at- 
tention to the North. By June 18 a new 
drive of fifty Red divisions was in full 
swing along a 1,200 kilometer front. 
The Red troops were concentrating on 
the Beresina in the vicinity of Rezhitsa, 
west of which point the Poles were hur- 
riedly retreating. Desperate resistance 
availed nothing, and by July 1 Mozyr 
and other Polish towns in the Pripet sec- 
tor were being evacuated. The Warsaw 
Government at this time was beginning 
to feel serious alarm, and supreme power 
was vested in a National Council of De- 
fence, created by the Polish Diet and 
made up as follows: President Pilsudski, 
Chairman; General Leszniewski, Min- 
ister of War; General Haller, Chief of 
Staff; M. Trompcynski, President of the 
Diet; Premier Grabski, three members of 
the Cabinet and nine leaders of the Diet. 
The Polish retreat continued, however, 
and a Moscow wireless announced on 
July 6 that the Polish forces were being 
driven back along the entire front in the 
Pripet-Beresina sector. On July 7 the 
fortress of Rovno fell, one of the famous 
triangle of fortresses in Volhynia, and 
the whole Polish front was thrown back 
along a line of approximately 720 miles. 
Warsaw admitted withdrawal in the face 
of the greatest attack ever made by the 
Soviet armies. The Red forces now con- 
centrated on the Beresina front, and tho 
threat of an invasion of Poland 
clearly defined. 


wa: 


NATION RUSHES TO ARMS 


The whole Polish nation rose to repel 


this projected invasion. Women and 
boys responded with the men to defend 
the Fatherland in danger. Floods of 
money poured in. Even the Socialist 
Party, which had opposed the whole 
scheme of alliance with Ukrainia in an 
offensive against the Bolsheviki, now ap- 
pealed to the Polish soldiers to resist the 
invading hosts. General Haller was 
charged with the formation of the new 
volunteer army. 


At this time the Bolsheviki were ad- 
vancing in Volhynia, and after several 
fruitless attempts had _ succeeded in 
crossing the Beresina in two places 
about fifty miles northeast of Minsk. 
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The capture of Starokonstantinov, about 
forty miles from the Galician border, 
was announced on July 8. The Russians 
ha broken through the Folish lines 
south of the Dvina River in a drive ob- 
viously intended to ove run Lithuania 
and to establish contact with East Prus- 
sia. The Soviet Army was using infan- 
try, cavalr artillery, airplanes and 
tanks. While the Pol s fought desper- 
ately in the North, General Budenny, 
with Rovno in his possession, was ad- 
vancing in the direction of Lemberg, 
which is but 180 miles from Warsaw. 
Ukrainian effors to help the Poles 
proved ineffectual. Polish official com- 
muniqués issued on July 12 reported 
that the Reds were still progressing 
north of Pripet, but that Budenny’s cav- 
alry had been driven back on Rovno. 
The Letts ~-. to the Poles’ assist- 
ance around Dvinsk. The Poles, never- 
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THE BOLSHEVIKI 
theless, were forced to evacuate this city 
and to retreat South. Towns in Lithu- 
anian territory evacuated py the Poles 
were being occupied by Lithuanian 
forces. 

Minsk was captyred by the Bolsheviki 
on July 11. The Warsaw Government 
had ordered Vilna to be held at all costs. 
Women had joined the city’s defenders. 


POLES ASK HELP OF ALLIES 


The Polish delegation at Spa, pend- 
ing a formal appeal from Warsaw, held 
a conference with Marshal Foch on July 
10 and presented Poland’s need of as- 
sistance. The note of the Polish Gov- 

ament arrived so mutilated that its 
content could only be guessed. That the. 
case of Poland was extremely serious 
was admitted by Ladislav Grabski, the 
Polish Premier, at Spa the following 
day. Mr. Grabski said: 
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This is a decisive moment for Poland. 
Our army is engaging the mobilized 
forces of Russia, with a population six 
times our own, an army equipped with 
all the most perfected instruments of 
war, supplied by the Allies to the armies 
of Denikin, Kolchak and Yudenitch—ar- 
mored automobiles, tanks, machine guns 
and heavy artillery. The  Bolshevist 
Army has much more to fight with than 
the Polish Army, and of superior quality, 
besides masses of cavalry. The Bolshe- 
vist offens*ve has created for us a serious 
situation, but not a desperate one. 
* * * But besides confidence in our- 
selves, we call and rely on the aid of 
our allies, military where possible, and 
the moral and diplomatic support of all. 


Subsequently, M. Grabski said that the 
Allies had advised the Poles to ask the 
Reds for an armistice with a view to 
peace. His Government, he said, had no 
choice but to agree. It was stated that 
the Polish Premier’s tone was subdued, 
and that he seemed to realize that Po- 
land had come to the end of her dreams 
of military expansion. 

The Allied Supreme Council issued a 
statement on July 11 at Spa, which read 
as follows: 


Poland has asked allied intervention, 
saying that unless she gets assistance 
her situation will become very serious. 
The Allies have therefore sent to Moscow 
a proposal to the Soviet for an armistice 
between Poland and Russia, subject to 
the condition that the Polish troops re- 
tire behind Poland’s legitimate boundaries, 
the armistice to be followed by a meeting 
of all border States to fix boundaries. 
Should the Soviets refuse an armistice 
and attack the Poles within their proper 
boundaries, the Allies will give Poland 
full assistance. 


», 
ALLIED ARMISTICE NOTE 


The note of the Allied Council was 
read in the House of Commons on July 
14. This message took cognizance of 
Moscow’s acceptance of the proposals for 
trade resumption outlined in the British 
memorandum of July 1, and agreed to 
such a resumption as soon as the Soviet 
delegation returned to England. It then 
proposed an armistice between Russia 
and Poland, to be based on the follow- 
ing arrangements: 

That an immediate armistice be signed 

between Poland and Soviet Russia under 


which hostilities shall be suspended. That 
the terms of this armistice provide, on 


the one hand, that the Polish Army shall 
immediately withdraw to the lines pro- 
visionally laid down last year by the 
Peace Conference as to the eastern 
boundary to which Poland is entitled to 
establish a Polish administration. 


On the other hand, the armistice should 
provide that the army of Soviet Russia 
should stand at a distance of fifty kilo- 
meters east of this line. In Eastern 
Galicia each army will stand on the line 
it occupies at the date of the signature 
of the armistice. 

That as soon as possible thereafter a 
conference, sitting under the auspices of 
the Peace Conference, shall assemble in 
London, to be attended by representa- 
tives of Soviet Russia, Poland, Lithua- 
nia, Latvia and Finland, with -.e object 
of negotiating a final peace between Rus- 
sia and its neighboring States. Repre- 
sentatives of Eastern Galicia also would 
be invited to London to state their case. 

For the purpose of this conference 
Great Britain will place no restrictions 
on the representatives which Russia may 
nominate, provided they undertake while 
in Great Britain not to interfere in poli- 
tics or the internal affairs of the British 
Empire or in propaganda. * * #* 

The British Government has bound itself 
to give no assistance to Poland for any 
purpose hostile to Russia and to take no 
action itself hostile to Russia. It is, 
however, bound under the covenant of the 
League of Nations to defend the integrity 
of Poland within its legitimate ethno- 
graphical frontiers. 

If, therefore, Soviet Russia, despite its 
repeated declarations, will not be content 
with the withdrawal of the Polish Army 
on the condition of a mutual armistice, 
but intends to take action hostile to Po- 
land in Poland’s own territory, the Brit- 
ish Government and its allies will feel 
bound to assist the Polish Nation to de- 
fend its existence with all means at 
their disposal. 

The Polish Government has declared its 
willingness to make a peace with Soviet 
Russia and to negotiate for an armistice 
on the basis set out above directly it is 
informed that the Soviet Government also 
agrees. 

The British Government would there- 
fore be glad to receive a definite reply 
within a week as to whether Soviet Rus- 
sia is prepared to accept the British Gov- 
ernment’s proposals to put an end to fur- 
ther unnecessary bloodshed and restore 
peace to Europe. 


Mr. Bonar Law, replying to a ques- 
tion, said the note had been sent with 
the approval of the Allies. The Soviet 
reply arrived too late for inclusion in 
this issue of CURRENT HiIsTory. 





POLAND’S MILITARY DISASTER 


POLISH WOMEN OPERATING A MACHINE GUN DURING THE DE- 
FENSE OF LVOV. THE HILL IN THE BACKGROUND IS ARTIFICIAL. 
IT WAS RAISED BY THE POLES IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 


UNION OF POLAND WITH 

M. Grabski, the Polish Premier, was 
due to arrive in Warsaw on July 13, 
bearing allied assurances of assistance 
in arms and munitions in case Moscow’s 


reply was unfavorable. 


POLAND'S INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


A Ministerial crisis was brought about 


on June 9 by the resignation of M. 
Dombski, one of the Under Secretaries 
for Foreign Affairs, and the resulting 
resignations of the Ministers of Agricul- 
ture and Public Works, both members of 
the Pec>le’s Party, to which M. Dombski 
belonged. M. Skulski, the Premier, then 
placed the resignation of the whole Cabi- 
net in General Pilsudski’s hands. The 
Polish Chief of State asked M. Skulski 
to form a new Cabinet. The root of the 
trouble was the opposition of the Peo- 
ple’s Party to the Government’s scheme 
of s-questrating the peasants’ crops at 


LITHUANIA 


AND WHITE RUTHENIA 


prices considered disadvantageous. The 
political crisis was preceded and accom- 
panied by an epidemic of strikes, stated 
to be due to the fluctuation of currency. 
M. Skulski having found himself unable 
to meet the request, M. Ladislav Grab- 
ski, former Minister of Finance, was ap- 
pointed Premier, and formed a new Cabi- 
net, composed as follows: 
Premier and Minister of Finance—M. 

+rabski. 

Minister of War—General Leszniewski. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—Prince Eu- 
gene Sapieha. 

Minister of Food—Stanislas Slivinski. 
Minister of Railroads—M. Bartel. 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs—M. 
Tolloczko. 

Minister of Education—M. Lopuszanski. 

Minister of Commerce and Industry— 
Antony Olszewski. 

Minister of Public Health—M. Chodzko. 
Minister of Public Works—Gabriel 
Naruzowicz. 
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Minister of the Interior—M. Kuczynski. 

Minister of Justice—John Morawski. 

The problem of the coal fields of Tes- 
chen was being discussed by M. Patek, 
Foreign Minister under the Skulski Cab- 
inet, with M. Benes, acting for Czecho- 
slovakia, in Paris toward the middle of 
June. The two new States had success- 
fully passed through a crisis, threaten- 
ing a break of diplomatic relations, to- 
ward the end of May, charges of vio- 
lence and excesses in the plebiscite area 
being made on both sides. The change 
of Cabinet brought no change in the de- 
termined policy of conciliation. 


Charges that Sir Reginald Tower, the 
British High Commissioner for Danzig, 
was denying Polish rights in the Free 
City, discriminating in favor of the Ger- 
man population, and seeking to obtain 
control for British interests, were made 
by the Poles in June. By a provisional 
economic convention between Poland and 


of Agriculture—Professor Bu- 
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Danzig, signed on April 22, the two com- 
munities had been made a single cus- 
toms territory. 

Dr. Israel Friedlaender, professor of 
Biblical Literature at the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of New York, and Ber- 
nard Cantor, also of New York, both 
connected with the Jewish Relief Work 
in Poland, were slain by Bolshevist sol- 
diers in the Ukraine on July 7. Dr. 
Fried!laender and Dr. Cantor had dis- 
tributed more than 1,000,000 marks for 
relief, and were preparing to leave the 
region in the Ukraine near which Gen- 
eral Budenny was operating with his 
30lshevist cavalry. 

It was announced by the American 
Polish Chamber of Commerce on June 
©O that the sale of $50,000,000 of Polish 
bonds, begun at a mass meeting of Poles 
in New York City on June 13, had been 
completed. The Polish Government, it 
was stated, planned to use this loan to 
buy raw materials and machinery in the 
United States. 


A Month in the United States 


Developments in the Army and Navy—Convention of the 


Federation of Labor—War Debt Reduced 


[Periop ENpDep JuLy 15, 1920] 


HE War Department on June 19 
issued an order by which twenty- 

| three officers holding the emer- 
gency rank of Major General 

were reduced to Brigadiers or Colonels. 
The order also reduced sixteen Brigadier 
Generals to ranks ranging from Major 
to Colonel. Among the higher officers 
thus temporarily reduced, preliminary to 
the reorganization of the United States 
Army under the new law, were Major 
Gens. Charles R. Edwards, Henry T. 
Allen, Omar Bundy, Charles T. Menoher, 
with others who were prominent on the 
fighting front during the war; also 
Major Gen. William S. Graves, who com- 
manded the American forces in Siberia. 
On June 27 the War Department an- 
nounced that General Peyton C. March, 
Lieut. Gen. Hunter Liggett and Lieut. 


Gen. Robert L. Bullard would surrender 
temporary war rank and revert to the 
permanent rank of Major General in the 
regular establishment. These changes 
also were in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the new army reorganization 
law. 

Secretary Baker announced on June 
27 that President Wilson had appointed 
four of eleven new permanent Major 
Generals authorized by the army reor- 
ganization law. Those so appointed are 
Major Gen. J. M. McAndrews, President 
of the Army and War College; Major 
Gen. John L. Hines, in command of the 
division at Camp Dodge, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Major Gen. Henry T. Allen, in 
command of the American Army of Oc- 
cupation in Germany; Major Gen. David 
C. Shanks, in command of the Port of 
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Embarkation at Hoboken. The former 
permanent rank of these officers was 
that of Brigadier General. They now 
become permanent Major Generals. 
Seven other new permanent Major Gen- 
erals are to be appointed by the Presi- 


MAJOR GEN. JOHN A. LEJEUNE 
New Commandant of the United States 
Marine Corps,succeeding General Barnett 

(© Harris & Ewing) 


dent. There are, under the old law, ten 
permanent Major Generals. 


LEJEUNE HEADS MARINE CORPS 


The appointment of Major Gen. John 
A. LeJeune as Major General com- 
manding the Marine Corps, to succeed 
Major Gen. George Barnett, was an- 
nounced June 19. General LeJeune com- 
manded the famous 2d Division when it 
broke the German line in the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive and the Secretary 
said his appointment to command the 
Marine Corps was in line with the policy 
of the department to reward the officers 
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who served with distinction during the 
war. General LeJeune assumed his new 
duties the following week. 


ARMY RESERVE ABOLISHED 


Secretary Baker announced on June 29 
that in accordance with Section 30 of the 
new Army Reorganization act the regu- 
lar army reserve had been ordered abol- 
ished and that all members of the reserve 
would be discharged. Department com- 
manders were ordered to take immediate 
steps to discharge all enlisted men of 
this reserve whose records are on file 
at their headquarters, except those who 
were called to active service for the 
World War and who are not shown by 
the records to have been demobilized. 

This change applies only to men who 
enlisted prior to April 2, 1917, when 
they entered the army either for four 
years with the colors and three years 
in reserve or for three years with the 
colors and four years in reserve. 
have not completed their term of service 
with the colors, and by the new law 
they are relieved of the obligation of 
serving in the reserve when their time 
with the colors is completed. Any of 
those who enlisted prior to Nov. 1, 1916, 
however, who desire to serve their full 
enlistment, that is to serve seven years 
with the colors, will be permitted to do 
so. This does not affect the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 


VICTORY MEDAL 


The new Victory Medal for United 
States participants in the World War 
was designed by James Earl Fraser. 
Over 5,000,000 of these medals will be 
distributed to soldiers, sailors, nurses 
and others who were in the military 
service. One side shows Liberty, armed 
with shield and sword. On the other are 
the shield of the United States and the 
names of the allied nations. Over all 
is the inscription, “The Great War for 
Civilization.” On the fob that goes with 
the medal is a bar on which is inscribed 
the name of the country or countries 
where the recipient saw service. 


5,000 DRAFT SENTENCES 


Figures made public at the Depart- 
ment of Justice July 10 showed that 





Some . 
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5,000 draft evaders had been convicted 
in Federal courts and sentenced to prison 
for from thirty days to one year. Thirty 
thousand cases remain to be investigated, 
but officials assert that rapid progress 


NEW VICTORY MEDAL 


OBVERSE AND REVERSE OF THE MEDAL 
DESIGNED BY JAMES EARL FRASER. 
NEARLY 5,000,000 OF THESE ARE BEING 
DISTRIBUTED TO SOLDIERS, SAILORS, 
MARINES, NURSES AND DOCTORS WHO 
SERVED IN THE WAR 
(Photo Underwood & Underwood) 


is being made in rounding up the de- 
linquents. The figures do not include 
cases of persons who were called in the 
draft and deserted, as such cases are 
handled by the military authorities. 

So far approximately 275,000 cases 
of delinquents—men who succeeded in 
avoiding actual entrance into the service 
—have been investigated by the depart- 
ment out of a total of 318,314 reported. 
The results of the investigation show 
about 10,000 cases of failure to register 
and an equal number of false question- 
naires. 

Several thousand German and Aus- 
trian alien enemies throughout the 
United States were released from parole 
July 15. The only exceptions made were 
cases in which, in the opinion of the 
District Attorney, it would be unwise to 
release the alien enemy from his parole 
or to terminate his bond. 
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AJOR GEN. WILLIAM C. GORGAS, 
former Surgeon General of the 
United States Army, died of apoplexy in 
London on July 4, at the age of 66 years. 
He had gone to London preparatory to 
a mission to West Africa in behalf of 
the British Government to investigate 
sanitary conditions. General Gorgas was 
considered one of the greatest sanitari- 
ans in the world. He was born at Mo- 
bile, Ala., in 1854, of a distinguished 
Southern family, and received his early 
education at the University of the South, 


at Sewanee, Tenn., of which his father 
was then President. After subsequent 
training at the Bellevue Medical College 
he received a doctor’s commission in the 
army, and was sent to Fort Brown, 
Texas. An attack of yellow fever awoke 
in him a special interest in this disease. 

It was during the Spanish war and the 
years immediately following it that 
Gorgas performed the work that brought 
him public attention. He accompanied 
the army in the Santiago expedition, and 
was placed in charge of the yellow fever 
wards of the Las Animas Hospital in 
Havana. While serving as Health Offi- 
cer of the city he seized upon the con- 
temporary discovery of the transmission 
of yellow fever through mosquitos, and 
adapted it to his campaign so effective- 
ly that he succeeded in ridding Havana 
of this affliction. 


With this record, he became the logical 
choice of the United States Government 





when it became necessary to make 
healthful the area surrounding what is 
now the Panama Canal. In contrast with 
the repeated failure of the French canal 
builders to eradicate this tropical dis- 


MAJOR GEN. WILLIAM C. GORGAS 
Late Surgeon General of the United States 
Army 
(© Harris & Ewing) 


ease, Colonel Gorgas removed not only 
this, but also the malaria scourge from 
the Isthmus, thus making possible the 
great ,engineering exploits of General 
Goethals. This result was achieved in 
great part by means of crude oil spread 
over vast surfaces of stagnant water, 
thus killing the mosquito larvae which 
rose to the surface to breathe. Five 
years of scientific care by Colonel Gorgas 
reduced the annual yellow fever death 
rate of the Isthmus from 8,000 to just 
19. Gorgas prophesied that “ some day, 
a case of yellow fever will be regarded 
as a medical curiosity.” 

In 1913 Colonel Gorgas went to South 
Africa at the request of the British Gov- 
ernment to investigate conditions in the 
Rand Mines, where thousands of Kaffirs 
were dying of pneumonia. In 1914 he 
was promoted by his own Government 
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to be Surgeon General, and was made 
a Major General the following year. He 
performed signal service in reducing the 
mortality of the American Army during 
the war to six-tenths of 1 per cent. 

On hearing of his death Secretary of 
War Baker issued an official statement 
of regret and high laudation of the value 
of his services to the Government. The 
British Government showed its apprecia- 
tion of his work for humanity by taking 
official charge of the funeral in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, on July 9, when 
the body was attended by a large mili- 
tary escort and the services were super- 
vised by the Minister of Health, Dr. 
Christopher Addison. The King was 
represented by Sir John Goodwin, his 
surgeon. 


ENLISTMENT OF ALIENS 


Instructions were issued by Secretary 
Baker on June 24 that, from July 20, 


1920, enlistments would be authorized’ 


throughout the continental limits of the 
United States to illiterates and non-Eng- 
lish-speaking citizens and aliens who de- 
clare their intention to become citizens. 
These enlistments will be for three years 
only for the present, and will be con- 
fined to the whites. 

The illiterates and non-English-speak- 
ing recruits will be distributed to re- 
cruiting educational centres, and in any 
case where enlistment is for special as- 
signment the recruit, as soon as enlisted, 
will be sent to that educational centre 
nearest to the organization for which he 
entered. 

To carry out this policy and to give 
these men a course in elementary Eng- 
lish in connection with their military in- 
struction, recruit educational centres will 
be organized at Camps Jackson, Pike, 
Grant, Travis and Lewis. These centres 
will be modeled after the one which has 
been in successful operation for some 
time at Camp Upton, New York. 


WAR DEBT REDUCED 


The quarterly debt statement issued 
July 2 by the Treasury Department 
showed that the public debt decreased 
by more than a billion dollars during the 
fiscal year of 1919, just ended, and by 
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more than two billion dollars since last 
Aug. 31, when the war debt was at its 
peak. On June 30 the public debt was 
$24,299,321,467.07, a drop of $1,185,184,- 
692.98 from the June 30, 1919, total of 
$25,484,506,160.05, and a decline of $2,- 
295,880,180.94 from the peak figure of 
$26,596,701,648.01 on Aug. 31. The de- 
crease for the period from May 31 to 
June 30 was $675,641,559.72. 


$17,000,000,000 TRADE BALANCE 


Since the beginning of the World War 
in 1914 the United States has rolled up 
a trade balance of approximately $17,- 
000,000,000 against the world. This ex- 
ceeds by several billions the total bal- 
ance in favor of the United States from 
1875 to 1914. 

Department of Commerce figures June 
24 showed that the trade balance made in 
favor of the United States in the fiscal 
year ended in 1914, one month before the 
war began, was $470,000,000. During the 
first year of the war it was $1,094,419,- 
600, and in the next year, ended June 30, 


1916, it was $2,135,599,375. During the 
succeeding year the total was $3,530,- 
693,209. 

Meantime the United States had en- 
tered the struggle, and in the year ended 
June 30, 1918—the first full fiscal year 
of America’s participation—the balance 


was only $2,974,055,973. In the next 
year, ended last June 30, however, it 
was $4,136,562,618. 

During the first eleven months of the 
fiscal year 1919-20 the balance was only 
$2,788,451,602, but exports were larger 
in those eleven months than in any other 
full fiscal year in the nation’s history, 
totaling $7,474,193,349, as against the 
previous twelve months’ record of $7,- 
232,282,686, made during the last fiscal 
year. 

At the same time that America’s ex- 
port trade began to advance by leaps and 
bounds the import trade also showed an 
enormous increase, totaling $2,917,883,- 
510 in the year ended June 30, 1916, and 
advancing steadily each year to a new 
high record of $4,685,741,747 during the 
eleven months of the present fiscal year. 
The previous high record was $3,095,- 
720,068 last year. 
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Most of the favorable trade balance of 
the United States has been against the 
allied and neutral countries of Europe. 
Many of the South American and North 
American countries and some of those 
of the Far East have a balance against 
the United States. 


A. F, L. CONVENTION 


The fortieth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor was held 
at Montreal June 9-18. It expressed its 
confidence in the leadership of Samuel 
Gompers, the veteran President, when it 
re-elected him on June 18 for the thirty- 
ninth time and returned to office his en- 
tire administrative cabinet. His election 
was virtually unanimous. The delegates 
gave the elderly labor leader a tremen- 
dous ovation when he declared: “I ac- 
cept the call to duty and I will obey.” 

The federation on June 16 reaffirmed 
its stand for recognition of the Irish re- 
public amid a great demonstration. Res- 
olutions adopted urged that the “ mili- 
tary forces of occupation in Ireland be 
withdrawn,” and that the Irish people 
be accorded the “right of self-determi- 
nation.” 

The federation declared war on the 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations by 
adopting a resolution which condemned 
such legislation as “ confiscatory of the 
liberty and property and a denial of the 
human rights of organized labor.” 

The federation instructed its Execu- 
tive Council to take such steps as nec- 
essary to support organized labor in 
Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado in 
“fighting anti-strike legislation to a 
finish.” The non-partisan political policy 
of President Gompers was unanimously 
indorsed. 

Government ownership and “ demo- 
cratic operation ” of United States rail- 
roads was demanded in a_ resolution 
passed June 17. The language of the 
resolution was the language of the 
Plumb Plan League, although the league 
was not specifically mentioned. The 
vote was 29,058 to 8,348. It came at the 
end of a two days’ battle. The result 
was a complete defeat of Samuel Gom- 
pers, veteran President of the federa- 
tion. It is regarded as the only real set- 
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[A PROPHETIC CARTOON] 


COMPETITION AMONG OHIO NEWSIES 


[This cartoon, published by The Columbus (Ohio) Citizen six months ago, is 
the one referred to by Senator Harding when in his congratulatory telegram to 


Governor Cox he said: 


to have been prophetic.’’] 


back Gompers has received in years. 
Cheers shook the convention hall when 
the vote was announced. 


DAMAGES AGAINST LABOR UNION 


Justice Rodenbeck in the Supreme 
Court at Rochester, June 19, handed 
down a decision in the case of the 


‘“‘T recall a much-remarked cartoon which portrayed 
you and me as newsboys contending for the White House delivery. 


It seems 
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—Columbus Citizen, Feb. 24, 1920 


Michaels-Stern Clothing Company 
against the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America for a permanent in- 
junction and $100,000 damages. The at- 
titude taken by Justice Rodenbeck 
throughout his decision, one of the most 
momentous from the point of view of the 
industrial world, is that no labor union 
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has the right to make itself into a labor 
monopoly and use force and intimidation 
in any way to effect its end. The Jus- 
tice says: 


The plaintiffs were required to win their 
way in the world of business by hard and 
honest competition and by the character 
and quality of their goods; but the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, instead 
of endeavoring to secure recognition by 
an example of enlightened and reasonable 
administration in other factories, chose to 
force their way into plaintiffs’ factory by 
secrecy and by a strike backed by its 
powerful influence and supported by acts 
that the law condemns. Ultimate success 
in the labor movement does not lie along 
this line, but in the direction of a peace- 
ful exemplification of a just and reason- 
able administration of affairs of the 
union, with advantages not only to em- 
ployers and employes but to the public 
as well. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION COST 


The Department of Agriculture, in 
making public on June 20 the results of 
its recent cost of production survey, 
which covered fourteen representative 
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districts, announced that the 1919 wheat 
crop was produced at an average cost to 
the grower of $2.15 a bushel. The de- 
partment stated that to permit a profit 
on 80 per cent. of the wheat produced on 
the farms covered by the survey the 
price would have to be about $2.60. The 
cost of producing Winter wheat was 
much lower than that for Spring wheat, 
the figures being $1.87 and $2.65, re- 
spectively. “ Dollar wheat,” once the as- 
piration of wheat growers, would have 
paid the cost of production on only two 
of the 481 farms included in the survey. 


Importers of dyestuffs were notified, 
June 22, that the War Trade Board sec- 
tion of the State Department was now 
prepared to grant allocation certificates 
providing for the importation of German 
dyes in amounts sufficient to supply the 
immediate requirements of American 
consumers for six months. Licenses to 
import will be issued only in event the 
dyes applied for are not obtainable from 
domestic sources on reasonable terms as 
to price, quality and delivery. 


The Third Party Convention 


Platform and Nominees of the Farmer-Labor Party, Representing 
Various Radical Groups of the United States 


E radicals and extreme Socialists, 

who were dissatisfied with the Demo- 

cratic and Republican platforms, 
held a separate convention in Chicago, 
beginning July 10, to launch a third 
political party in the Presidential cam- 
paign. The original call was issued by 
dissentients known as the Committee of 
Forty-eight, so named because it con- 
sisted of one member from each of the 
States. It was led largely by intellec- 
tuals of radical views, among the chief 
organizers being Amos Pinchot, who was 
United States Chief of Forestry under 
President Roosevelt, and Dudley Field 
Malone, who was Commissioner of Im- 
migration at the Port of New York 
under President Wilson. 


Various other groups met in Chicago 
at the same time, chief among them 


being the extreme labor radicals, who 
are in opposition to the American 
Federation of Labor; Single Taxers, 
Grangers and others. After several con- 
ferences it was agreed finally to unite 
in one convention, and it was then that 
the labor group proved to be in the 
majority. The labor radicals dominated 
the proceedings and forced through a 
radical platform, so extreme that the 
group of Forty-eighters bolted the con- 
vention, as did the Single Taxers; the 
Non-Partisan Farmers’ League also de- 
clined to accept the platform. 


The platform favors the repeal of all 
laws against sedition, espionage, &c.; 
the election of Federal Judges, the ini- 
tiative, referendum and recall; the com-. 
plete withdrawal of the United States 
from the Treaty of Versailles; opposition 
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to the League of Nations, recognition of 
the Irish Republic and of Soviet Russia; 
withdrawal from the Philippines, Ha- 
waii, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto Rico, 
Cuba, Samoa, Guam; opposition to con- 
scription. It favors the “ democratic 
control of industry,” public ownership 
and operation of all public utilities, 
national resources, stock yards, abattoirs, 
grain elevators, water powers, cold stor- 
age and terminal warehouses; Govern- 
ment ownership and democratic opera- 
tion of railroads, mines and such natural 
resources as are to any extent bases of 
control. The platform favors extension 
of the Federal farm loan system, op- 
poses consumption taxes, favors in- 
creased income taxes, favors a soldier’s 
bonus and adopts in full a bill of rights 
for labor pledging the following: 


(a) The unqualified right of all work- 
ers, including civil service employes, to 
organize and bargain collectively with 
employers through such representatives 
of their unions as they choose. 

(b) Freedom from compulsory arbitra- 
tion and all other attempts to coerce 
workers. 

(c) A maximum. standard 8-hour day 
and 44-hour week. 

(d) Old age and unemployment pay- 
ments and workmen’s compensation to 
insure workers and their dependents 
against accident and disease. 

(e) Establishment and operation 
through periods of depression of Govern- 
mental work in housing, rebuilding, re- 
forestation, reclamation of cut-over tim- 
ber, desert and swamp lands and de- 


velopment of ports, waterways and water- 
power plants. 

(f) Re-education of the cripples of in- 
dustry as well as the victims of war. 

(g) Abolition of employment of chil- 
dren under 16 years of age. 

(h) Complete and effective protection 
for women in industry, with equal pay 
for equal work. 

(i) Abolition of private employment, 
detective and _ strike-breaking agencies 
and extension of the Federal free em- 
ployment service. 

(j) Prevention of exploitation of immi- 
gration and immigrants by employers. 

(k) Vigorous enforcement of the Sea- 
men’s act and the most liberal inter- 
pretation of its provisions. The present 
provisions for the protection of seamen 
and for the safety of the traveling pub- 
lic must not be minimized. 

(1) Exclusion from interstate commerce 
of the products of convict labor. 


The convention nominated for Presi- 
dent Parley P. Christensen of Salt Lake 
City, Utah; for Vice President, Max S. 
Hayes of Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Christen- 


sen is a native of Ohio, aged 51; he is a* 


lawyer and was active for the defense at 
the trial of the I. W. W. agitators; he 
was in 1915 a member of the Utah Legis- 
lature, a former Principal of the public 
schools in Utah. In 1912 he was a sup- 
porter of President Roosevelt. Max S. 
Hayes was the nominee of the Socialists 
for Vice President in 1900. He has been 
active in Socialist circles for a number 
of years. 

The nomination for President was 
offered to Senator LaFollette, but he de- 


‘clined to run on the platform adopted. 


The Spa Conference 


Results of the First Direct Verbal Negotiations Between the 


Allies and 


OR the first time in six years allied 
and German diplomats met on a 
theoretically even footing in the 
historic conference that opened at 
Spa, Belgium, on July 5. According to 
plans laid by Mr. Lloyd George, and ulti- 
mately sanctioned by M. Millerand, this 
conference was to be the first of a series. 
It was the opening wedge for fulfillment 


Germany 


of the German desire to meet the victors 
face to face in oral discussions instead 
of through the medium of notes equiva- 
lent to commands. As such it was con- 
sidered by the allied Premiers in the 
light of an experiment, which would be 
justified, if at all, by the results. 

These results were attained, but not 
over smooth seas. The Allies found the 


ee 
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Germans obstinate, evasive or violent; 
the Germans found the allied representa- 
tives severe and inflexible. Despite all 
obstacles, Germany was finally led to 
agree to disarm, to proceed with the trial 
of war criminals, to bind herself to the 
regular delivery of huge quantities of 
coal. The Allies, on their part, agreed to 
lend Germany large sums of money with 
which to build up her disorganized in- 
dustries. Thus from her new defeat she 
wrested victory. 

The conference at Spa, which ended 
on July 16, was the culmination of a 
number of prior conferences held by the 
allied Ministers at San Remo, Italy; at 
Hythe and Lympne, England; at Bou- 


HUGO STINNES 
German capitalist who took a prominent 
part in the Spa Conference 


(© International) 


logne, France, and at Brussels, Belgium. 
At all these meetings the Premiers had 
discussed the demands to be made on 
Germany, and at Brussels the reparations 
indemnity was finally fixed at $30,000,- 
000,000; but the method of distribution 
could not be settled, Italy holding out for 
20 per cent. and Rumania demanding a 
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share, which the Allies were unwilling 
to grant. 

The Germans, on their side, had been 
exhaustively drawing up their own pro- 
gram. Their deiegation, headed by the 
Chancellor, Herr Fehrenbach, and in- 
cluding the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
Finance, Commerce, Food and Recon- 
struction, twenty-five high Government 
officials and business experts and a 
large staff of secretaries, left for Spa 
on July 4. 


OPENING OF CONFERENCE 


The first meeting of the allied and 
German diplomats took place on July 6, 
in the Villa Fraineuse, at the crest of the 
hill back of Spa, where ex-Kaiser Will- 
iam sojourned from time to time in 1918 
when German hopes were already on the 
wane. There was no formality, no cere- 
mony, though all shook hands after M. 
Delacroix, the Belgian Premier, who pre- 
sided, had introduced the delegates. The 
meeting lasted only twenty minutes, and 
started and ended in a clash. The con- 
flict arose over the question of disarma- 
ment, which the Allies brought up im- 
mediately. Herr Fehrenbach said he had 
not understood that the disarmament 
provisions of the treaty were to be dis- 
cussed, and that he had not brought 
Herr Gessler, Minister of Defense, to 
the conference. Premier Lloyd George 
insisted that it was impossible to discuss 
reparations until the disarmament ques- 
tion had been disposed of. The Belgian 
Premier called attention to the fact that 
three allied notes on disarmament had 
been sent to Berlin. Herr Fehrenbach’s 
proposal that other subjects be discussed 
pending Gessler’s arrival was rejected by 
the allied representatives, and the meet- 
ing was adjourned to the following day. 


A DRAMATIC MEETING 


The meeting of July 6 had a dramatic 


quality, the Germans reinforced by 
Gessler and General von Seecht, German 
Chief of Staff, trying to compel the 
Allies to withdraw from their firm stand 
on disarmament, and the Allies, headed 
by the British Premier, meeting their 
arguments one by one and demolishing 
them as they arose. Tears flowed down 
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the cheeks of the German Chancellor, 
speaking for the millions of defeated 
Germans, as he declared that Germany 
held no desire of revenge in her heart. 
At the opening of the session the De- 
fense Minister rose and made a plea 
against reduction of the German Army 
from 200,000 to 100,000 men, in view of 
the serious internal troubles that had 
arisen since the armistice, which made 


further reduction unwise. Lloyd George 
asked directly: “Is this a declaration 
that the German Government does not 
intend to fulfill the terms of the 
treaty? ” The Defense Minister replied 
that Germany was only asking for spe- 
cial consideration for the conditions re- 
ferred to. Herr von Simons, the German 
Foreign Minister, added that Germany 
intended eventually to reduce the army 
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because of its expense, but that she 
asked for time. 

Following a recess, Mr. Lloyd George 
stated that Germany did not seem to 
realize the gap between the treaty terms 
and the execution of the treaty. The 
treaty, he said, left to Germany 100,000 
men, 100,000 rifles and 2,000 machine 
guns. Germany still had 200,000 men, 
millions of rifles, 20,000 machine guns 
and 12,000 cannon. Germany was men- 
aced by two dangers, both from the 
Right and the Left, and outrages were 
due to too many weapons being avail- 
able. The purpose of the Allies, he de- 
clared, was to prevent these arms from 
being a menace to Germany and the rest 
of Europe. He asked the German Chan- 
cellor to present a specific plan with 
dates for the demanded disarmament, 
and thus give evidence that Germany 
really desired to carry out the treaty. 


GERMAN CHANCELLOR'S PLEA 


Herr Fehrenbach, in reply, again cited 
the special difficulties of the German 


Government. Strike had followed strike. 
The rifles had been taken home by the 
soldiers, and it was impossible to recover 
them. Germany was weary of war, and 
did not seek revenge. The Government 
must have means of combating Com- 
munism, which was the great danger in 
Germany today. The movement both to 
Right and Left in the recent elections 
he explained as due to the fear of Com- 
munism. He guaranteed that there was 
no longer any militarist danger from 
Germany. With great emotion he added: 
We will hand over all the material we 
can. If we have to fulfill the require- 
ments as to rifles we must have more 
troops. As for dates, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to be definite. You can trust 
us, for our future depends upon the Spa 

Conference. I am an old man. I have 

always been an honest man. I hope to 

appear before the Great Judge as an 
honest man. I promised the Reichstag 

that I would fulfill the treaty, and I 

promise you the same thing. 

In response Mr. Lloyd George de- 
clared he was greatly disappointed at 
the situation created by the Chancellor’s 
failure to present a definite plan, with 
dates, and that if this was not presented, 
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the conference would be broken off. The 
next sitting was fixed for the following 
day and Germany was notified that she 
must present her answer at that session. 

Admitting that there were 1,000,000 
armed men in Germany, and 2,000,000 
rifles unaccounted for, the German rep- 
resentatives at this new session asked 
the Allies for a delay of fifteen months in 
fulfilling the disary-- ment terms. The 
Allies refused this delay, and the allied 
Premiers subsequently called in Marshal 
Foch and General Wilson, the French and 
British commanders in chief, to formu- 
late u. course of procedure if Germany 
refused compliance with the allied de- 
mands. 


SETTLEMENT ON DISARMAMENT 


The whole question of disarmament 
was finally settled at the session of July 
9. The Allies called on Germany at the 
meeting of July 8 to agree to fulfill the 
disarmament terms within six months. 
The terms laid down were as follows: 


First — That the Germans dissolve the 
Sichereitswehr and Hinwohnerswehr. 

Second—That concealed arms be given 
up, with severe penalties in case of fur- 
ther concealment. 

Third—That a law be passed converting 
the Reichswehr into a small regular 
army, as provided by the treaty. 

Fourth—That all other military and avi- 
ation clauses be faithfully executed. 

On these conditions, the Allies agreed to 
extend until Jan. 1 the time for the re- 
duction of effectives, but demanded that 
the army should not exceed 150,000 men 
on Oct. 1. The Allies further agreed to 
allow Germany to keep forces in the neu- 
tral zone, and to do their utmost to pre- 
vent arms from being smuggled in from 
the occupied area. 

If at any time the Allied Commission of 
Control finds that Germany is evading 
the fulfillment of the bargain, the Allies 
will proceed to further occupation of Ger- 
man territory, whether in the Ruhr or 
elsewhere, and will continue to occupy it 
until the terms are wholly complied with. 


To these terms, which represented a 
considerable concession, both in respect 
to condonation of the German failure to 
disarm to date, and in respect to the 
German request for further delay, the 
Germans replied at the session of July 
9 by signifying their consent to sign the 
protocol presented. A temporary hitch 
caused by von Simons, who stated that 





the threat of occupation of the Ruhr 
district amounted to a change in the 
treaty, which could not be agreed to 
without reference to the Reichstag, was 
eliminated by the British Premier, who 
pointed out that the Allies had reserved 
to themselves under the treaty the right 
to take such action in the event of non- 
fulfillment of the treaty terms. Chan- 
cellor Fehrenbach and von Simons then 
signed, and were followed by the allied 
diplomats. Herr von Gessler was absent. 
Thus one of the most important phases 
of the Spa Conference, a phase of para- 
mount importance to France, was settled, 
and the way cleared for discussions of 
other important questions, notably, the 
punishment of the war criminals, the 
agreement on indemnities and the Ger- 
man deliveries of coal.* 


GERMAN WAR CRIMINALS 


After the signing of the disarmament 
agreement the question of the punish- 
ment by Germany of the war criminals 
listed by the Allies was taken up. Here, 
too, difficulties at once arose. The Ger- 
man Minister of Justice, Karl Heinze, 
when asked what Germany had done 
toward pushing the trial of those ac- 
cused, admitted that she had done noth- 
ing. The Allies, he said, had given Ger- 
many considerable difficulty by mis- 
spelling the names of those charged with 
war crimes and by presenting insuffi- 
cient evidence, which the Leipsic Court 
Magistrates did not find adequate for 
the issuing of warrants. Furthermore, 
many of the men accused had moved and 
could not be found. The British Premier 
asked severely if Germany expected the 
Allies to abide by the expression of opin- 
ion of the German Magistrates, which he 
declared to be unwarranted. Herr von 
Simons came to the rescue of his col- 
league. He explained that Germany 
needed the help of the Allies in the 
matter in gaining further evidence. The 
Leipsic court, because of its high repu- 
tation, could convict only upon the fullest 


*Though the Germans signed the main pro- 
tocol on disarmament, they refused to sign 
the agreement prohibiting ~Germany from 
building airships in Germany, and_ they 
maintained this refusal to the end. 
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evidence, and though a considerable time 
had elapsed since the commission of the 
crimes charged Germany intended to do 
her utmost to bring to trial the forty- 
five men accused by the revised allied 
list if she could gain the Allies’ co-op- 
eration in the matter of further evidence. 
This Lloyd George finally agreed to fur- 
nish. A decision was reached by the 
adoption of a report drawn by a com- 
mittee consisting of Lord Birkenhead, 
the British Lord Chancellor; Jules Cam- 
bon and the German Minister of Justice. 
It was recommended and agreed that the 
prosecutor of the Leipsic court would be 
allowed to send missions to France and 
England, where they would receive fa- 
cilities for gathering further evidence. 


REPARATIONS IN COAL 


At this same session the question of 
reparations was finally launched by the 
Allies presenting their demands on Ger- 
many regarding coal. Herr Bergmann, 
a German expert, tried to explain why 
there had been a shortage in coal de- 
liveries by Germany. He attributed this 
to the internal troubles in Germany and 
to strikes in Holland and Belgium, and to 
floods on the Rhine. Premier Millerand 
replied that Germany must deliver 39,- 
000,000 tons annually, of which 25,000,000 
were allotted to France, 8,000,000 to Bel- 
gium and 6,000,000 to Italy. The Repara- 
tions Commission had reduced this to 29,- 
000,000 tons. Germany, he said, had de- 
livered only 1,100,000 tons in May, half 
of her proper quota. On June 15, the 
Germans had given orders to reduce the 
amount to France by 10,000 tons daily. 
Yet Germany’s coal position was better 
than that of France, and France’s short- 
age was due to German destruction of 
her mines. Furthermore, Germany, while 
defaulting in her coal deliveries, had sold 
35,000 tons of coal to Switzerland, and 
contracted to sell Holland 80,000 tons 
monthly. He then read the following 
proposal: France to have priority up 
to the amount fixed by the Reparations 
Committee; Germany to agree to the 
establishment by the commission of a 
permanent coal committee in Berlin, in 
control of all the coal in Germany. The 
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German answer to these proposals was 
deferred until the following session. 
This session was held on June 11, 
and proved to ke a stormy one. Herr 
von Simons declared that Germany’s 
failure in deliveries was due not to bad 
faith but to Germany’s own imperative 
inner needs. He urged that the German 
experts be heard before a definite de- 
cision was reached, and called on Herr 
Hugo Stinnes to plead Germany’s case. 


HERR STINNES DEFIANT 


Stinnes, an extraordinary figure in 
present-day Germany, a multi-millionaire 
and coal baron, owner of seventy news- 
papers, and said to be the greatest 
profiteer of the war, arose at once. Pale, 
shabby and down at heel, with burning 
black eyes and a twisted nose, this man 
whose power was feared even by the ex- 
Kaiser showed at once by his belligerent 
attitude that he had come to Spa in no 
pacific mood. As he started to speak 
von Simons halted him and warned the 
Allies that Stinnes and Hue, who was 
to follow him, were not members of the 
delegation, and that the German Gov- 
ernment did not accept responsibility for 
what they might say. Stinnes, the big- 
gest coal owner in Germany, and pro- 
ducer of most of the coal which the 
Allies demanded, then began, saying: 

I rise because I want to look you in the 
face. M. Millerand said yesterday that 
the Germans are here by courtesy. I 
maintain that I am here by right. Who- 
ever is suffering from the disease of vic- 
tory— 

Mr. Lloyd George nodded at this point 
to M. Delacroix, who interrupted 
Stinnes. The purpose of the Spa Con- 
ference, he said, was to come to an 
amicable settlement, and he insisted that 
Stinnes cease from provocative remarks. 
Stinnes then went on to say that Spa 
was the ear through which Europe would 
know the truth. The Allies must realize 
that they must treat with Germany on 
terms of absolute equality before any 
agreement could be reached. He con- 
tested M. Millerand’s coal figures for 
Germany. Though he admitted that 
France needed coal, because of the Ger- 
man destruction of her mines—which he 
defended as due to military necessity— 
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he declared that the allied demand of 
29,000,000 tons yearly was quite impossi- 
sle. The millions of tons monthly now sup- 
plied could be met only by overwork. 
Jnderfeeding of theGerman miners made 
any greater demands on them impossible. 
He recognized that the Allies might oc- 
cupy the Ruhr mining district, where 
his own mines were operated, but de- 
clared in loud and angry tones that if 
the Allies did that with their black 
troops as the instruments of their au- 
thority, “ the feelings of every white man 
would recoil ”; the coal situation, in that 
event, which might otherwise be cleared 
up within three years, would then be 
hopeless. He declared in conclusion that 
the German mine owners had prepared 
a scheme which they considered a rea- 
sonable solution, and that if it were re- 
jected right would be on the German 
side, “and we will not accept your 
terms.” 

Herr Hue, the other coal expert, spoke 
more mildly, pointing out the fact that 
the German miners were already work- 
ing eight hours and ten minutes daily, 
and that punitive measures would prob- 
ably have the opposite effect to that in- 
tended. The morning session was then 
closed. 

The afternoon session brought an 
apology from the German Government 
for the words and behavior of Stinnes, 
which elicited from M. Millerand a con- 
ciliatory speech, in which he said that 
the Allies did not wish to chastise Ger- 
many but to make her a useful member 
of world society. The technical result 
of the day’s session was a concession by 
the Allies that the coal situation be re- 
viewed by experts of both sides before a 
final decision. Herr von Simons, on re- 
ceiving this concession, consented to sub- 
mit the German scheme for reparations, 
which, as the Germans had previously 
explained, depended in great measure on 
the coal decision ultimately reached. 


GERMAN REPARATIONS SCHEME 


The German program, on delivery, was 
found to consist of three parts, the first 
dealing with indemnity, the second with 
the rebuilding of devastated France, and 
the third with the delivery of materials 
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for the restoration of the territories af- 
fected. The Germans proposed that a 
definite sum be fixed, after the payment 
of which Germany should be completely 
free. The Allies were asked to draw up 
a schedule of annual payments reaching 
over a period of thirty years, these pay- 
ments not to be made regular in charac- 
ter, inasmuch as the economic situation 
of Germany during the period in ques- 
tion could not be gauged in advance. To 
enable her to fulfill her obligations, Ger- 
many asked for allied aid in respect to 
food, fodder, fertilizers and raw ma- 
terials. Regarding her obligation to pay 
on May 1, 1921, the sum of 200,000,000,- 
000 marks in gold, she declared that she 
considered she had more than paid 
this amount already in other ways. Part 
2 of the scheme provided for the estab- 
lishment of an international syndicate to 
rebuild devastated France, the cost to be 
paid ultimately by Germany. Part 3 


set forth Germany’s willingness to make 
such deliveries of materials as she found 
possible, and asked that these deliveries 
be credited against reparations. 


NEW COAL CRISIS 


This scheme, however, was pigeon- 
holed, and a new coal crisis arose on July 
12, when the Allies, after due consulta- 
tion, decided that Germany must accept 
the previous demand for 2,000,000 tons 
of coal monthly. The Germans showing 
defiance, the Allies summoned their mili- 
tary chiefs to enforce compliance on July 
13, and declared that they found it im- 
possible to effect a peaceful solution with 
the German representatives, as_ they 
avoided all issues and clamored that their 
desires in the matter of cc * be fulfilled. 
In respect to indemnity also the Ger- 
mans refused to make any definite -*fer 
and sought to obtain terms amounting to 
nullification of the Versailles Treaty. At 
a special session held at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon of July 16 the Germans argued 
for more favorable terms in respect to 
coal until the patience of both the British 
and French Premiers was exhausted and 
they refused to listen further. The allied 
demands must be met, they declared, 
without further expostulation or evasion. 
Faced by prospect of an invasion of the 


Ruhr district by six divisions of allied 
troops on the following day in case of 
non-compliance, the Germans finally 
yielded after hours of stormy discussion 
among themselves, and at 11 o’clock the 
same night notified Lloyd George and 
M. Millerand that they would accept the 
allied coal demands. The coal’ protocol 
was signed forthwith—much to the satis- 
faction of France, to whom the question 
of coal deliveries was vital—and the Spa 
conference was brought to an end. 


THE COAL PROTOCOL 


The coal terms signed by Germany 
bound her, under sanctions of a definite 
nature, to carry out the following ar- 
rangements: 


Germany pledged herself to deliver 
2,000,000 tons of coal monthly to the Al- 
lies. This is less by 1,259,000 tons a 
month than the Versailles Treaty provides 
for, but more by 1,000,000 tons a month 
than the Germans had been delivering. 
The amount delivered was to be credited | 
against reparations, and 5 gold marks per 
ton were to be paid by the Allies for the 
purchase of food for the German miners. 
The conditions of food, clothing and hous- 
ing for the miners were to be improved 
at once through a committee at Essen. 
The distribution of coal from Upper Sile- 
sia was to be regulated by a commission, 
on which Germany was to be represented. 
In case the total German coal deliveries 
for August, September and Oct ber should 
be ascertained by Nov. 15, 1920, to have 
fallen below 6,000,000 tons, the Allies de- 
clared that the Ruhr district, or some 
other German territory, would be occu- 
pied. 


In exchange for these coal deliveries 
the Allies agreed to make advances to 
Germany equal in amount to the differ- 
ence between the price to be paid accord- 
ing to the treaty and the export price of 
coal at a German or English port, which- 
ever might be the lower, these loans to be 
made by opening foreign credits in Ger- 
many’s favor. Concretely, the Germans, 
if they deliver within the next six 
months 12,000,000 tons of coal, are to 
obtain credits estimated to amount to 
about $100,000,000, which they must repay. 


Thus, in regard to the two momentous 
questions of German disarmament and 
coal deliveries, the Spa conference ended 
distinctly as an allied victory. The Ger- 
mans went home in an evil humor, de- 
claring that the signing of the protocols 
at Spa meant the end of their Govern- 
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ment, and predicted disaster. The 
French—distrustful of Germany’s good 
faith—were skeptical of the permanency 
of the agreements reached. One optimist 
was Lloyd George, pale and tired, but de- 


claring that the road from Spa was the 
road to reality. The British Premier de- 
clared that after six years of separation 
from Germany he considered the results 
attained represented enormous progress. 


High Court of International justice 


Progress of League of Nations Project Now in Process 
of Creation at The Hague 


NE of the most important steps 
which the League of Nations has 
taken in erecting machinery to 

overcome the scourge of international 
war is the creation of a Permanent Court 
of International Justice. The decision 
to establish this court was taken by the 
Council of the League at its meeting in 
London on Feb. 18, 1920, when it was 
resolved, in accordance with Article 14 
of the League Covenant, that certain 
eminent jurists should be invited to 
form a commission to prepare plans for 
the organization and opening of a high 
court of international composition. The 
Commission of Jurists selected comprised 
the following ten men of international 
eminence: 

Lord Phillmore (England). 

Mr. Elihu Root (United States). 

Professor André Weiss (France). 

M. Adatchi (the Japanese Minister at 

Brussels). 

Professor Raphael Altamira (Spain). 

Baron Descamps (Belgian Minister of 

State). 

Professor Ricci Busatti (Italy). 

Dr. Eiagerup (Norway). 

Loder (Holland). 

afte : . Fernandez (Brazil). 

M. / ‘ti, Under Secretary of the 
League, . appointed Secretary of the 
commi-. on. 

This international Commission of Ju- 
rists opened its sessions at The Hague 
Peace Palace in the afternoon of June 
16, 1920, under the Presidency of Baron 
Descamps, the Belgian Minister of State. 
The opening ceremony was impressive. 
it was attended by several high Dutch 
officials and members of the Diplomatic 
Corps, as well as by the British Ambas- 
sador. Dr. van Karnebeek, Minister of 


Foreign Affairs for Holland, offered a 
welcome on behalf of Queen Wilhelmina, 
and greeted M. Léon Bourgeois as the 
President of the League of Nations. M. 
Bourgeois delivered an address of wel- 
come to the international jurists, in 
which he referred particularly to the 
presence of Elihu Root, representing 
America, saying that his presence was 
proof that the Old and the New Worlds, 
notwithstanding passing difficulties, 
would not be separated by a lasting bar- 
rier. He recalled the memorable confer- 
ences at The Hague in 1899 and 1907, 
and drew a moral from the horrors of 
the great war to point the necessity of 
establishing universal peace, the diffi- 
culties of which project, he warned, must 
not be underestimated. The High Court 
now in process of organization, he said, 
was to be permanent, not a mere court 
of arbitration, and there would be no ap- 
peal from its decisions. This would re- 
quire a strong organization, which must 
comprise judicial, diplomatic, economic 
and if necessary military powers. Above 
all, the court must be armed with high 
moral force, in order to penetrate as 
deeply as possible into the lives of the 
nations. 

At the session held on the following 
day, the Commission of Jurists adopted 
its rules of procedure, and issued a reso- 
lution declaring that it would avail itself 
of all agencies and organizations in order 
to fulfill the object for which the con- 
ference had been summoned by the 
League. The real labors of the commis- 
sion started on June 17 with an exam- 
ination of the great principles of law on 
which the new court must be erected. 





HIGH COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


The first and fundamental question to 
be decided was the method of election of 
permanent judges. A scheme worked out 
by Elihu soot and Lord Phillimore, rep- 
resentative of Great Britain, was sub- 
mitted to the conference at the session of 
June 21. This plan would give the coun- 
cil of the League of Nations, controlled 
by the Great Powers, the right to name 
the panel from which the assembly of 
the League, in which all nations will be 
represented, would choose some fifteen 
judges. In case of conflicting opinions 
the assembly could reject the panel in 
whole or in part and submit a panel of 
its own nominees. The candidates ap- 
pearing in both parels would then be 
chosen automatically, and the others by 
the conference committees from the 
council. 

This plan emphasized the view long 
advocated by Mr. Root, that only by a 
compromise between the interests of the 
large and small nations could working 
arrangements for the High Court be 
reached. Baron Descamps, President of 
the commission, favored this joint plan 
as the first real working basis that had 
been submitted and as meeting the main 
desire of the jurists to separate the po- 
litical questions which must preoccupy 
the League from the matters of abstract 
justice with which the High Court should 
be solely concerned. 

Lord Phillimore also submitted a pro- 
posal that the conference recognize the 
existence of the several distinct types of 
world law prevailing in England, Amer- 
ica, Spain, Japan, &c., and suggested 
that judges be selected representing 
these types, the selection to rest with the 
existing court of Arbitration at The 
Hague. 


ROOT-PHILLIMORE PLAN ADOPTED 


Other plans were proposed for the 
election of the permanent judges and 
considered at several sessions; all, how- 
ever, were ultimately rejected, and the 
Root-Phillimore plan was adopted on 
July 6. The suggestion that The Hague 
Arbitration Court nominate candidates 
from which the council and assembly 
should choose the judges was approved 
A tentative decision was reached on 
July 8 that the court should be com- 
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posed of eleven judges and four alter- 
nate judges, to serve for nine years. It 
was decided that no judge should sit 
on a case in which his country was one 
of the parties in appeal, though he 
would be ‘given the right of presence 
and consultation. By this decision the 
intention to have The Hague Court of 
Arbitration co-exist with the High 
Court was made plain. 


Regarding the jurisdiction of the 
court there was considerable discussion. 
Although no vote was taken, the com- 
mission on June 27 reached an agree- 
ment on a plan submitted by neutra!s, 
which prescribed five types of cases in 
which resort to the court should be made 
compulsory. These types were as fol- 
lows: Cases involving the interpretation 
of treaties; those regarding the break- 
ing of international agreements; those 
relating to international law; those in- 
volving reparation due after breaking 
of an agreement, and those, lastly, in- 
volving interpretations of an award of 
the court. 


COMPROMISE ON SYSTEM OF LAW 


One of the most difficult problems 
was the question as to whether definite 
or general laws should be applied by the 
cou Mr. Root an or imo 
spoke for the precise and definite sys- 
tem as opposed to the looser and more 
eneral Continental type. A compromise 
was finally effected at the session of 
July 3. The court chose as its tasis for 
procedure the plan laid down by The 
Hague Conference of May, 1907, and the 
plan of neutral States of February, 
1920. 

One of the last questions approached 
was that of the election of a President 
ind Vice President for the High Court. 
It was decided at the session of July 9 
that the Judges should select these offi- 
cers for a term of three years, after 
which they could be re-elected. With 
this decision and some subsequent dis- 
cussions the first part of the labors of 
the conference came to an end on July 
14, the work having reached a stage 
where the principles on all important 
subjects had been agreed upon. To- 
ward the middle of July the commission 
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busied itself in formulating the text of 
its decisions in a tangible form for pres- 
entation to the League. Interviewed at 
The Hague at this time, Mr. Root de- 
clared that the work of organization was 
proceeding in the most favorable way. 
The court: and league, he said, when 
finally organized, would be supplementary 
to the League. The League Council, he 
stated, will be a conference which must 
meet to decide urgent political questions 
immediately, while the court will decide 
weighty questions of law, unconcerned 
with politics and under no necessity to 
hurry its decision. 

The Dutch Government received with 
great gratification the commission’s de- 
cision to make The Hague the permanent 
place of meeting of the court, which was 
agreed on unanimously at the session of 
June 25. 


SIXTH MEETING OF LEAGUE 


The sixth meeting of the council of 
the League of Nations was held on June 
16, in the Picture Gallery of St. James’s 
Palace, London. Lord Curzon, represent- 
ing Great Britain, presided. The other 
members present were: Baron Mon- 
cheur (Belgium), Senhor F. de Castello 
Branco Clark (Brazil), M. de Fleuriau 
(France), M. D. Caclamanos (Greece), 
Commendatore Catalini (Italy), Viscount 
Chinda (Japan), Marquis de Faura 
(Spain) and the Secretary General of 
the League, Sir Eric Drummond. The 
meeting was attended by the Persian 
Foreign Minister, Prince Firuz, who 
came prepared to hear the council’s de- 
cision regarding Persia’s appeal against 
the Bolshevist c¢7ression in Persia. Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen was also present to re- 
port on the question of repatriating war 
prisoners from Siberia. 

After warmly welcoming the repre- 
sentatives of the other powers, Lord Cur- 
zon expressed regret at the absence of 
M. Léon Bourgois, because of his work 
at The Hague with the Commission of 
Jurists. When the Persian appeal was 
about to be discussed he invited Prince 
Firuz to take his seat as a member of 
the council. He then read a resolution, 
passed the day before, in which the coun- 
cil decided to await the effect of the 


Soviet promises to withdraw before 
taking further action in behalf of Persia. 

Dr. Nansen’s report on war prisoners 
set forth the enormous difficulties at- 
tending their repatriation. There were 
still some 250,000 war prisoners in 
Russia whose repatriation Dr. Nan- 
sen recommended by way of Mos- 
cow and the Baltic States, instead 
of the long and difficult way by 
sea transport from Vladivostok. It was 
evident, he said, that this route was 
possible only with the co-operation of 
Soviet Russia, and an agreement had 
been concluded by the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross with both Ger- 
many and Moscow on the basis of ex- 
change of prisoners in Russia against 
Russian prisoners in Germany. Esthonia 
and Finland were collaborating loyally. 
Repatriated prisoners were arriving 
rapidly at Narva, and Dr. Nansen was 
certain that with the obtaining of neces- 
sary shipping, at least 60,000 of these 
prisoners could be brought home from 
Russia before next Winter. Lord Cur- 
zon, after the reading of this report, said 
that a letter of appreciation and thanks 
had been sent to the Governments of 
Esthonia and Finland for the facilities 
offered b ythem. The question of the 
repatriation of Bulgarian prisoners in 
Greece and Serbia was referred to Dr. 
Nensen. 

At a subsequent meeting held on June 
30 the council of the League decided 
that the International Financial Conier- 
ence called by the League should meet at 
Brussels on July 28. The conference was 
called to discuss economic conditions of 
the various nations and give suggestions 
for working out the reconstruction prob- 
iems. The United States was to be rep- 
-esented at the conference unoffizially. 

The next meeting of the League Coun- 
cil was set for July 27, at San Sebastian, 
Spain. 

On invitation of the League of Na- 
tions, President Wilson on July 15 issued 
a call for a meeting of the Assembly of 
the League at Geneva, Switzerland, on 
Nov. 15. The contemplated agenda called 
for discussion of the Far and Near East 
situation, and of the methods to be 
adopted in financing the German indem- 
nity. 
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Events in the British Empire 


ENGLAND 


HE extraordinary worldwide hous- 
, ing shortage was conspicuously 

emphasized in England when 300 

delegates, representing more than 
twenty nationalities, assembled in the 
Central Hall, Westminster, for a seven 
days’ meeting, under the title of the In- 
terallied Housing and Town Planning 
Congress. Dr. Addison, Minister of 
Health, presided. At the first meeting 
a resolution was carried urging legis- 
lative action by each Government in the 
preparation of a national policy of suffi- 
cient scope to secure within the limit of 
twenty years the proper housing of every 
family. In supporting the resolution, Dr. 
R. S. Copeland, Health Commissioner of 
New York and a delegate to the Con- 
gress, stated that he had made a survey 
of over 30,000 tenement houses in New 
York, and he found that tenements orig- 
inally intended for five families were 
now housing ten families, and there were 
hundreds of tenement homes in New 
York in which twelve persons were liv- 
ing in three rooms, and where four per- 
sons slept in the kitchen every night. He 
added that in view of such serious condi- 
tions legislative assistance was hoped for 
to stimulate house building. 

The War Department in London 
recently disclosed the daring plans which 
had been made for bombing Berlin from 
airplanes, and which had been on the 
point of being carried out when the 
armistice was signed. Half a dozen 
secret machines, loaded with 1,600-pound 
bombs and lighter projectiles, were to 


ing 


start from a point on the east coast, 
travel over the North Sea and on to Ber- 
lin, a distance of approximately 500 
miles, and another fifty miles return, 
with no stops. It was intended to begin 
the trip in the early afternoon and to 
reach Berlin just after dark. This proj- 
ect never materialized, but in the month 
under review the German super-Zeppelin, 
L-71, which was built with the intention 
of bombing the Atlantic seaboard of the 
United States, was on its way for de- 
livery to Great Britain under the terms 
of the Peace Treaty. 

The first general strike of ship wire- 
less men, which was declared on June 15, 
and caused considerable interference 
with marine traffic at the Port of Liver- 
pool and elsewhere, was called off on 
June 23. 

While after-the-war conditions in Lon- 
don were steadily improving, the process 
was slow, with strikes as the bane of 
progress. An extra million of population 
that had drifted to the metropolis during 
the war had remained to make prices 
range high for visitors, especially Amer- 
icans, whom a part of the population re- 
garded as traveling banks. The emanci- 
pation of Englishwomen from old-time 
restraint was said to be responsible for 
the somewhat curious signs on golf links 
and in hotels, which read: “ This smok- 
room is reserved for gentlemen 
only.” On June 15 the bakers were in- 
structed not to make any more white 
bread, and a return to bread cards was 
thought to be imminent. All food was 
very dear, with a pronounced scarcity 
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of sugar and butter. The Defense of the 
Realm act—commonly called “ Dora ” for 
short—being still in force, many articles 
could not be purchased after 8 P. M 
Thus there was the anomaly that while a 
fruiterer could sell perishables after that 
hour, his sale of an apple would bring 
down a fine of $100 (normal exchange) 
it reported. 

Owing to several causes a set-back in 
the shipbuilding and engineering indus- 
tries of the country was commented upon, 
with the prospect of a general stoppage. 
So unfavorable had the outiook recently 
become that a number of shipowning 
firms had made considerable sacrifices 
to cancel orders for vessels which were 
placed soon after the armistice. What 
with falling freights and the cumulative 
effect of the wages movement during 
the past eighteen months, added to the 
increased cost of ships, the future pre- 
sented a too uncertain aspect. An ordi- 
nary tramp steamer, which could have 
been bought for less than £50,000 seven 
years ago, now costs upward of £225,000. 

An appeal for £50,000 was issued by 
the authorities of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
to assist in repairing that edifice, in 
danger from the strain to the founda- 
tions and piers caused by the vibrations 
of subways and other modern public con- 
veniences. During the war, also, two 
enemy airplane shells pierced the fabric, 
causing considerable damage. In this 
both sacred temple and national mau- 
soleum, where rest the remains of Well- 
ington and Nelson, an imposing military 
tribute was paid on July 9 to the memory 
of Major Gen. William C. Gorgas, former 
Surgeon General of the United States 
Army. The funeral ceremonies were at- 
tended by representatives of the Royal 
Family, the Government, the medical 
profession and many of the most dis- 
tinguished men in public life. 


By a card vote of 2,760,000 against 
1,636,000 the special Trades Union Con- 
gress of 800 delegates assembled in Lon- 
don decided on July 13 in favor of a gen- 
eral “down-tools ” policy, to compel the 
withdrawal of troops from Ireland. The 
resolution adopted protested algainst 
British military domination of Ireland 
and also demanded the cessation of the 
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production of munitions of war destined 
for use against Ireland and Russia. It 
was pointed out, however, that the vote 
signified no more than a threat of direct 
action, since, should the Government re- 
ject the demands of the resolution, each 
union would act according to its consti- 
tution and in most cases a ballot would 
be necessary. 

On the following day the Irish Sec- 
retary’s Office issued a reply. It stated 
that the resolution of the Trades Union 
Congress was probably the result of 
a misconception of the actual function 
of the troops, which were not in Ireland 
for purposes of military occupation but 
merely to assist the civil power and the 
police in preserving order. While point- 
ing out that martial law had not been 
proclaimed, it asserted that to withdraw 
the troops would leave the law-abiding 
populations at the mercy of the forces 
of disorder. 


IRELAND 


Developments of the critical Irish sit- 
uation comprised chiefly a state border- 
ing on civil war in Londonderry for some 
days, and extension of the railway strike 
in protest against handling British mili- 
tary munitions so as seriously to hamper 
both passenger and freight traffic. The 
prevalence of disturbed conditions 
throughout the country was indicated by 
statistics showing that since Jan. 1, 1919, 
43 policemen had been murdered, there 
had been 135 raids in the last six months 
made on post offices for money, or pri- 
vate residences for arms, and in the 
month of April, 1920, 277 Royal Irish 
Constabulary barracks and huts were de- 
stroyed or damaged. In addition, trains 
and mail cars had been held up, and in- 
come tax office records destroyed. 

From June 20 to June 26 the historic 
city of Londonderry became the scene of 
violent conflicts between the Unionists 
and Nationalists. At the outset, and, in 
fact during the greater part of this 
period, the British military authorities 
were loath to exercise their full power 
to subdue the outbreak, apparently wish- 
ing to avoid participation in what was 
practically civil war. Early in the morn- 
ing of the 21st a large body of Unionists 
charged down Castle Street, firing vol- 
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ley after volley toward the Sinn Fein 
stronghold in Bridge Street. When the 
fighting at this point was broken up by 
a military armored car, it was shifted to 
other places, and the rioting became con- 
tinuous. Thereupon all business was sus- 
pended, the schools and shops were 
closed, and many houses barricaded. 


On the 22d the fighting spread to the 
waterfront district, the rival parties be 
ing intrenched and barricaded with sand 
bags in Cross Street and Broad Street, 
respectively. While troops strove to pro- 
tect some of the streets and hold the 
contending factions apart, pitched battles 
took place wherever bodies of Unionists 
and Sinn Feiners came together, and 
sniping from housetops was general. 
Channel sailings also came to.a stand- 
still. In the face of a reign of terror, 
out of which many casualties were re- 
ported, numbers of citizens fled, some of 
them declaring they would never return. 


These disorders went on throughout 
the 23d, and into a night of fierce firing, 
in which the ominous rattle of machine 
guns told that the troops were carrying 
out their latest orders to drive the war- 
ring elements off the streets and out of 
their strongholds. Thus by dawn of the 
24th the bloody conflict was practically 
over, except for some intermittent snip- 
ing. On the 25th, as the result of a con- 
ference between the military and Irish 
Government officials, a Conciliation 
Committee, representative of all classes, 
was appointed to restore peace. Accord- 
ing to an official report, the total casual- 
ties amounted to 17 persons killed and 29 
wounded. 

Meanwhile the deadlock on the rail- 
ways, due to the munitions controversy, 
increased. On June 18 Premier Lloyd 
George was quoted as saying that if 
the Irish railway strikers persisted in 
refusing to carry troops and munitions 
the Government would close the rail- 
ways. This would lead to a very serious 
situation. This threat, however, so far 
failed to change the attitude of the 
strikers that by the 29th the Great 
Northern Railway, hikerto not affected, 
became involved in the general boycott, 
and nearly sixty engine drivers, ‘guards, 
&c., had’ been suspended by various com- 


panies. On the 30th the railroad ter- 


minus in Dublin was tied up, causing a 
complete stoppage of trains for the 
South. This resulted from the refusal of 
railway men to move trains boarded by 
police or soldiers. 


Thus disorganization of the railways 
went on until by July 8 no trains were 
running out of Limerick to Waterford, 
Cork and Sligo, and there had been no 
outbound trains from Tipperary for 
more than a fortnight. In several dis- 
tricts where railway communication had 
ceased motor services had been organ- 
ized to deal with the transport of food 
supplies, becoming alarmingly scarce. 
On July 16 the situation was declared 
never to have been so grave from the 
Government viewpoint. Workers re- 
fused to move any sort of war material, 
and Sinn Feiners had resorted to the 
practice of kidnapping men who took 
the places of dismissed employes. 

One of the most daring and well 
planned Sinn Fein ventures was suc- 
cessfully carried out on the night of June 
27, when Brig. Gen. Lucas, commanding 
the Fermoy military area, together with 
Colonels Danford and Tyrell, his com- 
panions on a fishing trip, were ambushed 
by a large party of armed and masked 
men, who intercepted the officers when 
returning to a nunting lodge some miles 
from Fermoy. In resisting capture Colo- 
nel Danford received a dangerous bullet 
wound under the eyes. He was left by 
the roadside in the care of Colonel Tyrell, 
but General Lucas was carried off to an 
unknown destination. 

The kidnapping of the British General 
was promptly followed up by the send- 
ing out of search parties in every direc- 
tion. The act also resulted in a riotous 
counter demonstration by soldiers at 
Fermoy, in which damage estimated at 
many thousands of pounds was commit- 
ted. An anonymous letter received by 
the authorities at Cork stated that the 
arrest of General Lucas had been due to 
the discovery of Sinn Fein matters in his 
intercepted correspondence, and that al- 
though he would be kept in secure con- 
finement he would be accorded the care 
and respect due to his rank while a 
“ prisoner of war.” 
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The Lord Chief Justice, in addressing 
the Grand Jury at the King’s County 
Assizes on July 1, remarked that al- 
though the constabulary had reported 
over 100 cases to headquarters there 
were only four cases before the court. 
“There is absolute immunity for the re- 
maining ninety-six,” commented the 
Judge. “That means that the criminals 
have a free hand to do as they like. As 
far as I can see the state of this country 
is very sad. There is no law, no order, 
and there is no punishment for crime.” 

On the other hand, the “ Irish Parlia- 
ment” in secret session passed decrees 
authorizing the establishment of courts 
of justice and equity, and courts of 
criminal jurisdiction. Another decree 
provided for the protection of persons 
occupying land against vexatious claims, 
and a National Land Commission was 
appointed. The extent to which the Sinn 
Fein Courts were superseding the Crown 
tribunals was marked on July 9 in the 
number of cases withdrawn from the 
Crown Supreme Court, owing to the 
popular belief that the British Courts 
were without power to enforce their de- 
cisions. In many parts of the provinces, 
too, the Sinn Feiners had taken over 
the control of liquor selling, and had 
issued orders to saloons regarding the 
hours of closing. 

Bad feeling between the British troops 
and the Irish Constabulary was offered 
as the reason for police revolts in County 
Kerry, which eventually spread to 
Dublin. Hence, presumably, the extraor- 
dinary military measures taken in and 
around Dublin on July 9, when all roads 
leading to the city were closed with 
barbed wire entanglements and strongly 
patrolled day and night. All persons 
approaching the city were subjected to 
rigorous personal search. At Fairview, 
on the east of Dublin, there was to be 
seen a formidable barricade of sandbags, 
through loopholes in which bayonets 
glistened. ‘These barricades and restric- 
tions were removed on July 13 with the 
unofficial explanation that they had been 
intended to prevent the dispatch of arms 
to Ulster for the July 12 celebration. 

Predictions that this anniversary of 
the Battle of the Boyne would witness 





bitter fighting between the Unionists 
and Sinn Feiners proved without founda- 
tion. No counterdemonstration was made 
against the Orange parade in Belfast, 
while in Londonderry the day passed 
quietly. A threat to capture Sir Ed- 
ward Carson and send him to join Gen- 
eral Lucas in Sinn Fein captivity im- 
pelled the Government to take sp-cia! 
precautions in guarding his person. But 
evidence that no semblance of a truce 
existed was provided at Lifford, where, 
at the opening of the County Donegal 
Assizes, on July 18, troops occupied the 
principal thoroughfares, and the roof of 
the Court House was fortified with sand 
bags and machine guns. Also, on the 
following day at Lurgan, 2,000 Sinn 
Feiners and Unionists engaged in a bat- 
tle, which resulted in many casualties 
before troops arrived from Belfast and 
restored order. Fifty armed men en- 
tered the General Post Office, Dublin, on 
the 15th, and, after covering the Super- 
intendent and sorters with revolvers, 
went through the official mail. Without 
interference they carried off all letters 
directed to the Viceregal Lodge and Dub- 
lin Castle. 


CANADA 


Sir Robert Borden, Prime Minister of 
Canada since the famous reciprocity 
election of 1911, resigned on July 10 and 
Was succeeded by Hon. Arthur Meighen, 
who announced his Cabinet on the 13th. 
With only three exceptions, its personnel 
was the same as that from which Sir 
Robert Borden withdrew, though there 
was some rearrangement of portfolios. 
This was particularly desirable in order 
to avoid by-elections, which would be 
necessitated by the admission of new 
members. The new Cabinet officers are 
R. W. Wigmore, Minister of Customs 
and Internal Revenue; F. B. McCurdy, 
Minister of Public Works, and E. K. 
Spinney, Minister without portfolio. 

Press comments generally credit the 
retiring Premier with having accom- 
plished a great work for Canada, espe- 
cially during the war period, though 
newspapers politically opposed to him 
think that he should have intrusted the 
fortunes of the Government to another 
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general election after the treaty with 
Germany had been approved. 


Hon. Mr. Meighen, who was sworn in 
by the Governor-General a few minutes 
after the King’s representative had for- 
mally accepted the resignation of Sir 


ARTHUR MEIGHEN 
New Premier of Canada, who had been 
serving as Minister of the Interior 
(© Keystone View Co.) 


The 


Robert, is in his forty-seventh year. 
son of an Ontario farmer, he qualified 
for the practice of law and as a young 
man went to Western Canada and was 
returned to Parliament for the first time 


in 1908 as member for Portage la 
rrairie, which constituency he still rep- 
resents. He is a Conservative and has 
held the portfolios of Secretary of State, 
Minister of Mines and Minister of the 
Interior. After the elections of 1917, 
in which Sir Robert Borden, up to then 
leader of a Conservative Government, 
went to the country as the head of a re- 
organized Cabinet, including a number 
of prominent Liberals under the name of 


the Unionist Party, Mr. Meighen became 
more prominent than ever in the discus- 
sions in the Commons. He is a keen de- 
bater, skilled in analysis and fluent in 
speech. 


There has been a tendency of late 
among members of the Unionist Party 
to return to the traditional party lines, 
and some of the most able of the Lib- 
erals who had entered the Unionist Cabi- 
net have been dropping out in the last 
year or so. A considerable number of 
Liberal members of Parliament, how- 
ever, still support the Unionist Govern- 
ment, and with their aid it is probable 
that Premier Meighen will be able to 
hold office until the next general elec- 
tion, legally due about two years from 
now. In religion Hon. Mr. Meighen is a 
Presbyterian. 


Sir Lomer Gouin, the French-Canadian 
Premier of the Province of Quebec, has 
also resigned. He is a Liberal and had 
held office for fifteen years. Often re- 
ferred to as “ Gouin the silent,” because 
of his ability to do much and say little, 
he has been singularly fortunate in his 
ability to retain the affection of his 
fellow-citizens to a markedly growing 
degree with the passing years. The Hon. 
L. A. Tachereau, a member of the Quebec 
Cabinet for some time, succeeds Sir 
Lomer. The Liberal Party has a big 
majority in Quebec and should, under 
ordinary circumstances, be able to retain 
power for some years. Rumors of a split 
in the party were revived with the an- 
nouncement of the Premier’s resignation, 
but there are no surface signs of serious 
trouble. 

Surprising results were recorded in the 
Manitoba provincial elections held on 
June 29. The Liberal government of Pre- 
mier T. C. Norris, which had a com- 
fortable majority when the appeal was 
taken to the people, is now the largest of 
several groups, but cannot carry on 
unless one of the other groups gives it 
support. The Conservative Party, which 
formerly constituted the sole opposition, 
was almost wiped out. There are a num- 
ber of farmer members elected as such 
and so-called independents, as well as a 
party of seven or eight labor representa- 
tives, including one woman. A labor man 
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headed the poll in the City of Winnipeg, 
and several other of the labor men elect- 
ed there are in prison serving terms on 
charges arising out of the general strike 
and the attendant riots of a year ago. 
The proportional representation system 
of voting was followed in Winnipeg for 
the first time in a political election in 
Canada. 

It is reported that Premier Norris is 
certain to succeed in his plans to form a 
coalition with the aid of the independents 
and farmer groups. The elections fol- 
lowing the turnover in Ontario recently 
are taken as showing that the political 
unrest is common to all Canada, and will 
be emphasized in future provincial and 
federal elections. 

New Brunswick in a referendum vote 
on July 10 gave large majorities for the 
retention of the Provincial Prohibition 
act, which was passed by the Legislature 
as a war measure on the understanding 
that a public expression of opinion should 
be sought within a reasonable time after 
the cessation of hostilities. Not only was 
prohibition approved, but a large ma- 
jority was recorded in the negative on 
the question of allowing the sale of light 
‘beer and wines. Contrary to expecta- 
tions, the cities and industrial centres 
voted dry, as did also the French-Cana- 
dian sections. The figures show: For 
prohibition, 41,486; against, 20,769; for 
beer and wine, 23,713; against, 38,375. 


AUSTRALIA 


Melbourne in a few years is destined 
to lose her temporary glory; the capital 
of Australia is to be transferred further 
north from Victoria to New South Wales. 
There the Seat of Government act, 
passed in 1908, set apart a Federal dis- 
trict of 900 square miles, or {thirteen 
times the size of the District of Colum- 
bia. It was decided that the capital city 
should be located at Canberra, on the 
Molonglo River, about 200 miles sou'th 
of Sydney. The project was delayed, 
first for want of funds, and then by the 
great war; but nearly $10,000,000 has 
been expended in the last ten years on 
the preliminary work, including a drain- 
age and water system supply by damming 
the rivers. The plans were drawn up by 
an American architect, Walter Griffin. 
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On the summit of a hill dominating a 
great grassy plateau, surrounded by 
mountains, the Prince of Wales laid the 
foundation stone of the Federal capitol 
on June 21, returning to Sydney, where 
his 26th birthday anniversary was cele- 
brated on June 28. In accordance with 
the custom all over the world of confer- 
ring honorary degrees without the slight- 
est regard for the attainments of the 
recipient, the University of Sydney on 
the same day awarded the Prince the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws honoris causa. 

From Sydney he sailed for West Aus- 
tralia, landing at Perth. On July 5a 
train in which he was traveling was 
wrecked near Bridgetown and his car 
was overturned. The Prince crawled out 
of a window none the worse for his ex- 
perience. 

Henry William, first Baron Forster, 
was appointed Governor General of Aus- 
tralia on June 14, succeeding Sir Ronald 
C. Munro-Ferguson. Baron Forster was 
Secretary to the British War Office from 
1915 to 1919. 

Australia is closely following Cali- 
fornia in her anti-Japanese agitation. A 
recent law was passed by both houses of 
the Australian Parliament imposing a 
tax of $500 a head on Asiatic immigrants. 
It was sent to the Governor General for 
signature, but, under instructions from 
the British Foreign Office, he refused 
to sign it. Meanwhile, Australian of- 
ficials attempted to collect the tax, but 
the Japanese, backed by their Consuls, 
have refused to pay it. Anti-Japanese 
feeling has therefore reached a danger- 
ous point, especially in Queensland. 

The Australian Government Pacific 
Islands Commission, which has been in- 
vestigating the status of German New 
Guinea, now under the mandate of Aus- 
tralia, has. reeommended that all Ger- 
man companies be liquidated, their plan- 
tations sold and the proceeds turned in 
to the allied funds. They also recom- 
mend that the commonwealth steamships 
extend their operations to New Guinea. 


The Overseas Settlement Committee at 
Melbourne has received 30,000 applica- 
tions from Great Britain for intending 
colonists in Australia. Many requests 
have come from districts in France and 


> 
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Belgium, where Austrians were quar- 
tered during the war and representatives 
from Italy, Holland and Sweden have 
visited London to inquire about the 
facilities for settling. emigrants in 
Australia. 


NEW ZEALAND 


There is no rent profiteering in New 
Zealand. On the contrary, more houses 
are under construction than ever before 
in the history of the country, and are 
being sold at cost to working men who 
can pay for them in monthly install- 
ments. This is in spite of the increased 
cost of construction. A house that could 
have been built for $3,000 before the war 
now costs $5,000. 

New Zealand farmers who for years 
have been pestered by rabbits, so that 
laws were passed compelling property 
owners to destroy them, have suddenly 
realized that they have a fortune un- 
awares in their skins for furs and their 





bodies for food. Some farmers in the 
South Island have given up sheep raising 
for rabbit killing, and trappers with 
good dogs can make as much as $40 a 
day. According to statistics just issued, 
there were exported 14,153,982 rabbit 
skins, valued at $3,734,289, in 1919, the 
quantity having doubled and the value 
nearly tripled since the previous year. 


EGYPT 


Fearing renewed nationalist disturb- 
ances in Egypt, the Government of the 
protectorate is adopting very stern 
measures. On July 3, Abdel Rahman, 
Secretary of the local committee of the 
Egyptian delegation headed by Zaglul 
Pasha, which is now in London nego- 
tiating with Lord Milner, was arrested 
on secret charges and lodged in the 
Kasre-el-Nil barracks. Ibrahim Massoud, 
the 19-year-old Egyptian who on June 
12 attempted to assassinate Tewfik Nes- 
sim Pasha, the Premier, was hanged on 
July 8. 


The Latin Nations of Kurope 


Effects of Giolitti’s Conciliatory but Firm Policy in Italy— The 


Month’s Events in France 


ITALY 


OUNT SFORZA, Italy’s new Foreign 
C Minister, made desperate attempts 

at the Spa conference to obtain for 
Italy a share of the German indemnity 
commensurate with her war sacrifices. 
Aside from this and the still unsettled 
Fiume question, two new foreign prob- 
lems were added to the burdens of Gio- 
vanni Giolitti, the new President of the 
Council and Minister of the Interior. 
These were (1) the rise of the Albanians, 
who captured Selinitza and other places, 
disputing the Italian protectorate estab- 
lished at Avlona and Italy’s right to 
that place as one of the keys to the 
Adriatic, and (2) the rise of a native 
chief in Libya, who captured a number 
of Italian officers and would release 
them only on his own terms. On June 


22 news reached Professor Luigi Rossi, 
Minister for the Colonies, that the pris- 
oners had been released; but on July 14 
Baron Aliotti returned empty-handed 
from treating with the provisional Al- 
banian Government at Tirana. This 
Government, just before the rising, had 
been superseded by one inimical to Ital- 
ian interests. Baron Aliotti had been 
expected to produce great things, as he 
had been the Italian Minister at Durazzo 
during the régime of William of Wied. 
Later he had been Minister at Peking. 
Before Signor Giolitti had sufficiently 
prepared his program to submit it to a 
Chamber, whose leaders, save those of 
the Socialists, had received portfolios in 
his Cabinet, the bad effects of the Nitti 
régime—lack of legislation and a fluc- 
tuating administration by decrees—were 
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made manifest in various ways. The 
social and economic situation in Italy 
probably was not relatively worse than 
in other countries in contact with the 
great war; but in the peninsula there 
was the disappointment over the war’s 
awards, the long period of an unstable 
foreign policy and the unrest and volun- 
tary idleness in labor circles owing to 
lack of raw materials and of a foreign 


GIOVANNI GIOLITTI 
Italy’s new Premier 


market, and to the preachments of ex- 
treme socialism. These influences made 
the lower classes particularly responsive 
to any sensational movement which 
came along, whether in the form of an 
anarchist demonstration fomented by 
the agents of Enrico Malatesta or 
strikes ordered by the Socialist leaders 
simply to display their power or egotism. 
The Anarchist Congress at Bologna, as 
well as the Marine Congress at Genoa, 
listened to speeches which called not only 


for the overthrow of the Government and 
dynasty but also of public order under 
any form. But such had been the dan- 
gerous precedents allowed by Nitti that 
Giolitti made no attempt to interfere 
until overt acts actually took place. 


Such acts took place at Venice, An- 
cona, Forli, Leghorn, Brescia, Naples 
and other places. All showed the inter- 
vention of anarchists in converting a 
strike, a demonstration or a meeting into 
an active rabble which defied the police 
and military by using firearms and de- 
stroying property. At Venice a fatal 
collision between the soldiers and the 
populace was avoided by some dancing, 
smiling Venetian maidens coming be- 
tween them. At Ancona, however, the 
anarchists induced a detachment of Ber- 
saglieri to mutiny, imprison their offi- 
cers and seize the barracks. These they 
held for twenty-four hours, until in- 
duced to surrender by the persuasive 
influence of two batteries of 75s under 
the command of Major Mariotti. Ob- 
servers stated that these and similar 
sporadic revolts were rather the result 
of temperament than of calculation, of 
psychological spasms rather than of 
deeply rooted plots. 


Searcely had the first news reached 
Rome of the affair at Ancona when 
Signor Giolitti dispatched to the sixty- 
nine provincial prefects the following 
circular telegram: 

We hold your Excellency 

responsible for the immediate 

lishment of order whenever 
attempts made to disturb it. 


The seriousness of the situation will 
indicate to your Excellency what should 
be your first duty. This duty calls for 
full and absolute respect for the laws 
and their intelligent execution and for the 
scrupulous observance of the orders im- 
parted by the superior authority, without 
discussion, without hesitation and with a 
serene conscience to save the country 
from the greatest calamities. 


The strikes, however, continued to 
break out, sometimes with curious re- 
sults, as with the tram strike in Rome 
on June 29, when the Feast of St. Peter 
was utilized. Executives of the General 
Federation of Labor and the Socialist 
Party met on the eve of the feast to 


personally 
re-estab- 
there are 





declare a general strike, but when the 
labor executives heard its cost they be- 
came opposed to it and left the hall. 
The Socialists then declared the strike, 
but few obeyed the order. In other 
cases strikes were ordered which waited 
upon the reply of the Government to a 
manifesto. If the reply was favorable 
no strike would occur. Thus the So- 
cialists and the labor executives demand- 
ed that the Italian troops at Avlona 
should not be reinforced. Giolitti prom- 
ised that they should not be reinforced, 
but he made no effort to stop volunteer 
recruiting for an Albanian campaign, and 
bodies of volunteers, who had _ been 
obliged to put on board ship their own 
munitions and other supplies in the face 
of angry crowds, set sail from Taranto. 


After a fortnight’s recess Parliament 
reopened on the afternoon of June 24 to 
hear Giolitti expound his program. 
Among all leaders but the Socialist a 
tacit agreement had been reached that 
no vote of confidence should be asked 
until after ten days. In the Chamber 
400 of the 508 Deputies were present; 
the galleries were crowded and vast 
crowds remained outside. Great excite- 
ment prevailed, both on account of Si- 
gnor Giolitti’s expected speech and owing 
to the Socialist Party’s having held the 
day before a general meeting and voted 
the following resolution: 

The Socialist Party finds that the new 
Giolitti Ministry, born under the cloud 
of proletarian massacres, is also a coali- 
tion of the bourgeois parties against 
socialism, and reaffirms, therefore, its 
intention to offer strong Parliamentary 
opposition. Owing to the Libyan and 
Albanian guerrilla wars it notifies the 
Government that the Socialists will resort 
to every means to prevent the country 
being inveigled into further war ad- 
ventures. 


This was the result of the Govern- 
ment’s having shown a firm front 
through the Prefects against the recent 
disorders in various cities, and a demon- 
stration was expected against Giolitti 
during his speech from the Socialist 
benches. None occurred. 


After communicating the composition 
of the new Cabinet, Signor Giolitti de- 
clared that men of the different parties 
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had agreed upon an exact program. This 
comprised the settlement of the most 
urgent questions for saving the credit 
and the existence of the State. While 
each Minister should preserve his own 
political individuality, Signor Giolitti be- 
lieved that the program they had agreed 
upon would deprive no Deputy of his 
liberty of action. In regard to the for- 
eign policy to be pursued he said: 

The principal object of our foreign 
policy is to insure complete and definite 
peace for Italy and the whole of Europe— 
an essential condition for a. solid begin- 
ning of the work of reconstruction. We 
must maintain the most intimate and 
cordial relations with the peoples who 
were our allies and associates during the 
war, and who do not forget the enormous 
sacrifices made by Italy for the common 
cause. In order to achieve this complete 
peace we must, without delay, establish 
friendly relations with all the other peo- 
ples and, without restrictions, begin nor- 
mal relations even with the Russian Gov- 
ernment. 

Signor Giolitti announced the intro- 
duction of a bill modifying Clause 5 of 
the Constitution by making declaration 
of war and the validity of international 
treaties and agreements dependent upon 
the sanction of Parliament. To secure 
the effective control of Parliament. over 
foreign policy the Government, he said, 
proposed to institute permanent commis- 
sions in the Chamber and Senate. These 
would be kept informed of’the course of 
events by the Government and would 
have the most im portant documents com- 
municated to them, a beginning being 
made with the Adriatic affair. 

Dealing with home policy, Signor 
Giolitti declared that the Government 
renounced the promulgation of adminis- 
trative decrees, except in some special 
cases, and said it would be made impos- 
sible for the conditions regulating the 
status of civil servants to be modified 
without Parliament’s being consulted. 
Civil servants would be free to form as- 
sociations, but on condition that they 
kept within the law. It would be ar- 
ranged that when workmen employed by 
the State desired to choose representa- 
tives these would be chosen by means of 
a system of proportional representation 
in such a way that all schools of thought 
would be represented. 
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The Government, he added, was giv- 
ing anxious attention to the increased 
cost of living. In discussing the causes 
of high prices he said: 

3efore the war imports surpassed the 

value of exports by a billion lire, yet this 
unhealthy trade balance was remedied by 
the money sent home by emigrants and 
that spent in the Peninsula by tourists. 
After the war the balance had increased 
to a ruinous degree and little money came 
from emigrants and none from tourists 
to make up the difference. The only 
remedy was increased production and in- 
creased exportation, which would soon be 
possible through the reception of the 
needed raw materials from the Italian 
colonies and the consequent decrease in 
the cost of production which would se- 
cure markets abroad. 


Signor Giolitti then forecast the fol- 
lowing legislation: (1) The surrender 
to the State of war profits, it being im- 
moral and unjust that the war should be 
a source of profit to any one; (2) a Par- 
liamentary inquiry into the cost of the 
war and the revision of war contracts; 
(83) an increase in death duties; (4) an 
increase in the tax on private automo- 


biles; (5) the imposition of a tax on all 


financial securities and bonds. He ex- 
plained that these securities, which rep- 
resented a value of about 70,000,000,000 
lire, at present escaped taxation, and 
this constituted an injustice to the less 
wealthy classes. 


There were some interruptions to the 
speech from extremists, but only one to 
which the Premier paid attention. To 
the question “ What about Albania?” he 
replied: “I have no hesitation in declar- 
ing that the Government is not in favor 
of a protectorate in Albania, but wishes 
the independence of that country.” 


At the sitting of the Chamber on June 
27 Signor Giolitti enlarged on his state- 
ment in regard to Albania in the follow- 
ing manner: 


We shall send no military expedition to 
Albania. The Government is in favor of 
Albanian independence, as provided in the 
old agreement with Austria-Hungary. In 
regard to Avlona, however, that is a 
strategic point, which, if occupied by a 
power not friendly to Italy would con- 
stitute a grave danger. Albania today is 
quite incapable of defending Avlona 
against a power with any sort of fleet. 
Italy, in occupying Avlona, guarantees 
Albania against the permanent occupation 


of Avlona by any one else. This position 
has been approved by representative Al- 
banians. 

Signor Modigliani, on behalf of the 
Socialists, exclaimed that the statement 
of the Premier was unsatisfactory, and 
added that Italy would have an exalted 
position if she were to renounce— “If 
all were to renounce,” Signor Giolitti in- 
terrupted. Then the Socialist continued: 
“That statement shows that Signor 
Giolitti, instead of being a forerunner, is 
a slave of ancient prejudices. The dif- 
ference between the Government and 
Socialists is irreconcilable.” 

On July 9 the first vote of confidence 
was taken in the Chamber. It gave the 
Government a majority of 119, as of the 
411 Deputies voting 265 were in favor 
and 146 against. 

On July 11, the birthday of King Peter 
of Serbia, a conflict arose between the 
officers of an Italian warship stationed 
at Spalato, on the Dalmatian coast, and 
the Slav population in which several 
lives were lost. In Trieste, Istria, there 
were anti-Slav demonstrations on July 
13, in which much property was de- 
stroyed in the Slavonic quarter of the 
city. 


THE VATICAN—M. Colrat made an 
important statement before the French 
Foreign Affairs Committee at Paris on 
June 28. It dedlt with the re-establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between the 
French Republic and the Holy See, and 
was to this effect: An agreement hav- 
ing been reached on the questions of a 
foreign policy, steps may now be taken 
to re-establish the French Embassy at 
the Vatican. The internal laws of 
France will not be altered, and the Holy 
See will not intervene with regard to 
such matters as the prohibition of mo- 
nastic societies. 

The Corriere d'Italia, semi-official 
organ of the Vatican, published in Rome, 
stated on July 8 that a rapprochement 
between the Vatican and Quirinal might 
be looked for in the selection of a pro- 
tector of the holy places in Palestine. 
As England, on account of the appoint- 
ment of Sir Herbert Samuel as High 
Commissioner, and also because she was 
officially a Protestant nation, could not 
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be considered, nor France, because she 
already had her hands full in Syria, it 
was natural that Italy should receive the 
mandate, provided the way were paved 
by a recognition by the Italian Govern- 
raent of the inalienable rights of the 
Holy See in Italy. 


FRANCE 


The constant anxiety of France in re- 
gard to the coal situation is reflected 
continually in the French press. By the 
arrangements concluded at Spa, France 
is assured of the regular and uninter- 
rupted delivery of the 2,000,000 tons of 
coal which Germany had pledged herself 
to send, and which hitherto she has 
avoided sending. French discontent with 
the existing situation has long been 
voiced by some of her leading statesmen 
in the Senate, notably by André Tardieu 
and Aristide Briand. Though these men 
represent one phase of French senti- 
ment—dissatisfaction with what France, 
as compared with Great Britain, has 
gained from the peace—yet the tendency 
has been to insist on complete fulfillment 


of the treaty as concluded at Versailles. 
This policy M. Millerand, the Premier, 
has kept to. 

French feeling against Great Britain 
has also been evidenced in regard to the 
negotiations in London with M. Krassin, 
the official representative of the Soviet 


Government. The determination of 
France that her representatives at this 
conference should not countenance any 
political discussions was based on the 
policy outlined by M. Millerand before 
the French Chamber late in June. The 
fundamental ground of this was that 
no political recognition of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment should be given so long as it 
pursued its methods of anti-Govern- 
mental propaganda while seeking peace, 
and so long as it repudiated the legally 
contracted debts of the former régime. 
From the announced results of the Lon- 
don Conference, it appears that in this 
attitude France has found support. In 
the arrangements tentatively concludel 
with Moscow, no question of political 
recognition was involved. With regard 
to the resumption of trade, France 
yielded to the viewpoint of her British 
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ally, and provisionally waived her ob- 
jection to the covering of Soviet trans- 
actions by gold deposits to which she 
considers she has a prior claim by rea- 
son of her position as Russia’s principal 
creditor. France carried her point in in- 
sisting that her protégé, Poland, should 
be helped by the Allies to recoup, as far 
as possible, the military disaster which 
she has suffered in her campaign against 
the Bolsheviki. On the dispatch of a 
note by the Allied Supreme Council to 
Moscow, demanding an armistice for Po- 
land, the whole question of trade resump- 
tion has been made by Britain and 
France, acting together, to depend. 
Internally France has shown equal 
energy in reaction against what it con- 
siders dangerous and disintegrating ten- 
dencies. The failure of the strike of the 
Confédération Générale was declared by 
the French Premier, speaking before the 
Fraternal Union of Railway Employes 
on June 6, to be due mainly to French 
public sentiment. Weary of the continu- 
ous succession of strikes, averse to the 
employment of the strike as a political 
weapon, the public opposed the new form 
of tyranny which the radical leaders of 
the trade unions had sought to impose. 
The Government prosecution of the 
confederation, begun on May 26, contin- 
ued. Charges of plotting against the 
safety of the State during the strike were 
formally investigated. Among those ac- 
cused was one Monatte, editor of the 
Bolshevist sheet, La Vie Ouvriére. Two 
letters from him to Tchitcherin, Soviet 
Foreign Minister—found sewn up in 
the shirt of Motte, the American 
who was shot dead by a _  Ger- 
man sentry during the troubles in 
the Ruhr district—gave the French Gov- 
ernment its first clue to this organized 
conspiracy. One of those questioned at 
length was M. Jouhaux, General Secre- 
tary of the confederation. The charge 
made against M. Jouhaux was that he 
had attempted to substitute the General 
Confederation for Government action 
(with the object of compelling the na- 
tionalization of railways), thereby in- 
fringing the law of 1884 on trade unions. 
M. Jouhaux, on June 6, declined to offer 
explanations in this regard until later. 
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He defended the confederation’s opposi- 
tion to hostilities against Russia on the 
ground that, as France was not formally 
at war with the Moscow Government, it 
was unconstitutional to combat it. He 
furthermore defended the legal status 
of the confederation, and argued against 
its dissolution. If it were dissolved, he 
asked, by whom would French interests 
be represented at the International Bu- 
reau of Labor? At the session of June 
30 M. Jousselin, the examining Magis- 
trate, cited evidence to prove that the 
confederation, by the articles inscribed 
in its statutes and by its whole attitude 
during the war, had followed a policy 
of sedition and obstruction. M. Jouhaux 
took exception particularly to the charge 
that the confederation had sought to 
bring about a general strike by French, 
English and Italian organizations, and 
that the strike order of July 21, 1919, 
was international in character. He de- 
clared, first of all, that this strike had 
not taken place; secondly, that the Gov- 
ernment was made fully aware of the 
confederation’s project, which he defend- 
ed as wholly legitimate. The investiga- 
tion was carried over to later sessions. 

The question of what final disposition 
would be made of the French railways 
remained uncertain. At a meeting of the 
Union of Commerce and Industry, held 
on July 1, M. Peschaud, Secretary of the 
Paris-Orleans Railway Company, empha- 
sized the large deficits under which the 
railroads were operating, and declared 
that a new régime must be inaugurated. 
Public sentiment, he showed, was op- 
posed to the solution of nationalization 
proposed by the Confederation of Labor, 
which was in reality that of the Soviet. 
M. Peschaud also pronounced against the 
project proposed by M. Loucheur in the 
Chamber, which envisaged the vesting 
of. all railway interests in the hands of a 
single exploiting company as a disguised 
form of nationalization. The Govern- 
ment proposal to maintain the estab- 
lished companies but to institute a uni- 
fying and stabilizing system of central 
direction was discussed by him in detail, 
and the general approval of the railway 
operators was indicated. 

The Journal Officiel on June 28 pub- 
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lished the decree passed on June 25 re- 
garding the new fiscal taxes, which enu- 
merates the so-called “luxury articles ” 
subject under the law to a tax of 10 per 
cent. This tax was prescribed for two 
listed categories of merchandise, and ex- 
empted other products similarly defined. 
The new tax law became immediately ap- 
plicable, except in certain cases where 
special Governmental action 
served. 


was fre- 


The urgent need of economic revival 
has been largely met by France. A very 
optimistic view was expressed by Jules 
Cambon, the French Ambassador at Lon- 
don, on May 27. M. Cambon declared 
that such an economic revival depended 
on the continuance of close bonds of 
friendship between his country and Eng- 
land, and was, in general, a problem of 
interallied interest. France, a nation pre- 
eminently of peasants and small holders, 
he said, had already taken up the work 
interrupted by the war. The demobilized 
soldiers—who had formed at least 75 per 
cent. of the army—had returned to culti- 
vate the fields. They were economizing 
and buying ground. Through this loyal, 
hard-working class France would see her 
financial and economic situation rapidly 
transformed. A great revival, he said, 
had already come from the reunited 
Province of Alsace-Lorraine.* France’s 
exports in the three preceding months, he 
stated, had been more than double those 
of the same period in 1919. 

Marvelous achievements in reconstruc- 
tion in the devastated areas were told 
of by the Mayors of these districts at 
a great demonstration held at the Sor- 
bonne on June 19. The work accom- 
plished may be summed up as follows: 
1918, the population 
of the tem devastated departments has 
been increased from 2,000,000 to nearly 
4,000,000. On April 1 of this year nearly 


2,000,000 people had returned to. their 
former homes to begin the work of re- 


Since November, 


*The Patriotic League of Alsace-Lorrainers 
held a reunion celebration in London on 
June 19, which was attended by many people 
of prominence in Alsace-Lorraine and France. 
A number of patriotic addresses were de- 
livered, the general tone of which was grati- 
tude to Great Britain and France for their 
successful efforts in delivering the two prov- 
inces from the German yoke. 
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construction. Out of 6,400 schools at 
work before the war 5,300 had been re- 
opened, either in the repaired buildings 
or in hutments. 

Out of nearly 9,000,000 acres of farm 
land 7,000,000 had been cleared of explo- 
sives on May 1, nearly 6,000,000 of barbed 
wire, and over 4,000,000 had been culti- 
vated. One hundred and _ ‘fifty-seven 
thousand cubic meters of old trenches 
have been filled in, and large districts 
and towns have been entirely cleared of 
barbed wire and the accumulated débris 
of war. Of 277,000 houses partly de- 
stroyed 185,000 have been repaired, and, 
to house people whose homes to a total 
of 297,000 have been wholly destroyed, 
28,500 barracks and 44,000 temporary 
houses have been built. 

In the great manufacturing districts of 
the north, also, there were in all 3,500 
factories destroyed, of which 2,600 have 
been put in a sufficient state of repair 
to begin work. On May 1 they were em- 
ploying over 300,000 workmen. 

In this work of restoration more than 
10,000,000,000 francs have been spent, and 
France holds that this enormous expense 
should be covered in the German repara- 
tion payments still unsettled by the con- 
ference at Spa. 


At the Sorbonne demonstration, the 
national determination was expressed 
that Germany should not escape from 


payment of the damage which her armies 
\nflicted. 


The first stone was laid at Verdun on 
June 23 for the monument to be erected 
in honor of the soldiers who fell in the 
victorious defense of the besieged city. 
This date was selected as being the 
fourth anniversary of the farthest ad- 
vance into the Verdun region made by 
the Germans—the day that marked the 
turning point in the great struggle for 
possession of this strategic point in the 
battleline. The ceremony occurred in 
the presence of detachments bearing the 
colors of all the French Army Corps. 
Many well-known officers and civilians 
were present, including former President 
Poincaré, Marshal Pétain and André 
Lefévre, the Minister of War. 

Two new diplomatic appointments were 
made by the French Government in 
June. Charles Laurent was named 
French Ambassador to Germany on June 
24. M. Laurent is 64 years of age, and 
has had a distinguished career, princi- 
pally in the Ministry of Finance. He 
was appointed by President Carnot in 


1889 to organize the finances of Ton- 
king, and in 1895 became Director Gen- 
eral of Public Accounts. Three years 
later he was named Secretary General of 
the Ministry of Finance. In 1918 he was 
appointed financial counselor of the 
Turkish Government. It was stated in 
Paris that his appointment was dictated 
by the need of France to secure a proper 
execution of the financial clauses of the 
Versailles Treaty. 

It was announced at this same date 
that Viscount Louis Dejean, French Min- 
ister to Mexico, had been appointed Un- 
der Director of American Affairs to suc- 
ceed E. M. L. Lanel, former Minister to 
Brazil. 

The International Chamber of Com- 
merce held sessions in Paris during the 
period from June 23 to July 1. The 
gathering was representative of the 
commercial interests of Great Britain, 
France, the United States, Belgium and 
Italy. The economic situation of all five 
countries was reviewed, and the follow- 
ing subjects were discussed and fitting 
resolutions passed: Raw materials and 
general economic policy, customs and 
tariff questions, financial policy, includ- 
ing the exchange question, transporta- 
tion, unfair competition, reconstruction 
of the devastated regions and the eco- 
nomic organization of new States. 


SPAIN AND MOROCCO 


Military operations in Morocco, never 
popular in Spain, were handled with ex- 
treme care by the Madrid Goxernment, 
particularly on account of a recent de- 
feat of the Spanish arms suffered there. 
Any attempt to reinforce the Moroccan 
garrisons would be followed by a general 
strike, it was threatened. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, decided to adopt a cam- 
paign of publicity in regard to military 
movements in place of the old sub rosa 
policy, and for that reason, on July 1, 
dispatched the War Minister on a tour 
of investigation to Melilla, Ceuta, Tetuan 
and El Araish. 

While Spain attempted to have her 
authority prevail throughout the north- 
ern zone by force of arms, she was also 
diplomatically concerned in_ securing 
Tangier, which, although geographically 
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a part of that zone, has been placed un- 
der an international régime with a 
French Resident General. The Tangier 
idea has the support of the Spanish peo- 
ple—even those who desire no more 
fighting. 

In the middle of June the Spanish 
troops advanced from Alcazar and 
Tetuan and took possession of She- 
shouan, in the mountain districts of the 
northwest. In the second move, which 
was dual, they were not so successful. 
In the last week in June they advanced 
from Tetuan and occupied the heights of 
Beni Hosmar and established posts in 
the neighborhood of Dar Ben Karrich, 
six to eight miles from Tetuan. Simul- 
taneously Spanish troops with native 
auxiliaries from Ergaia attempted to oc- 
cupy Rehana, between the Jebel Habib 
and the Beni Idir tribe lands. 

While the Tetuan force was success- 
fully operating to the east the other 
force was ambushed on its way to 
Rehana by Ben Haman of Wad Ras and 
Ben Khazen of the Anjera tribe and lost 
a large number. This defeat brought 
into the field as the leader of the native 
forces the famous El Raisuli, who has 
been described by Senor Merry del Val, 
the Spanish Ambassador at London, as 
‘neither a brigand nor a great military 
chief,” but simply “a_ political a la 
mauresque.” His career is sketched thus 
by The London Times: 
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Supported by the Djebala tribes, he 
came into prominence by kidnapping Kaid 
Maclean, forced the Sultan of Morocco 
to appoint him Kaid of Tangier, and re- 
linquished the post only to become Gov- 
ernor of Arzila, where the Spanish au- 
thorities tried to make him useful in their 
policy of peaceful penetration. Soon he 
began to intrigue with the tribesmen, and 
it was determined to have done with him. 
Military operations began, and from Feb- 
ruary to June, 1919, tribe after tribe sub- 
mitted. On July 12 Raisuli, realizing that 
he was being cut off from the coast, 
attacked, but was badly defeated, and 
further submissions proved his power to 
be waning. Fighting from Sept. 30 to 
Oct. 6, 1919, resulted in the taking of 
Raisuli’s principal position, El Fondak of 
Ain Yedida, columns operating simul- 
taneously from Tetuan, Ceuta and La- 
raiche. This broke his power, but the 
Autumn rains made a suspension of the 
advance necessary. 


PORTUGAL 


Most of the foreign correspondents in 
Lisbon regarded the death of Antonio 
Maria Bautista, the Portuguese Premier 
and Minister of the Interior, which oc- 
curred June 6, as a national calamity. 
He had brought some sort of public se- 
curity to the nation out of the chaos 
which had succeeded the murder of 
President Paes, in December, 1918. Ac- 
cording to the correspondent of The 
Morning Post of London: “His sudden 
death may well be a disaster to the 
country, and fresh political troubles are 
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freely prophesied.” The same writer 


continues: 

To. talk of Portugal perishing is no 
empty phrase. At a time when most 
Portuguece and all friends of Portugal 
wish to get to practical work and realize 
that merely political questions should be 
relegated{,to a second place, every heart 
and intellect being required to face a dif- 
ficult position, many a useful talent is 
rusting and many a Portuguese eating 
his heart out in prison or exile or in nom- 
inal liberty in Portugal. If such a state 
of affairs be allowed to continue Portugal 
cannot possibly put forth those energies 
which will alone secure the possession of 
her colonies, on which really depends her 
existence as a nation. In the present 
critical conditions any one who objects to 
or opposes the republic as such must be 
shallow to the verge of idiocy: a straight- 
forward, tolerant, moderate republic 
would now be a strong republic, because 
it would have the support of the nation. 


SWITZERLAND 


The session of the Federal Parliament 
was adjourned to Sept. 20. Consideration 
of the bill on social insurance, regarded 
by many as the most important domestic 
measure before the session, had to be 
postponed to the Fall term. 

A Federal Labor Bureau has_ been 
established at Berne under the Depart- 
ment of Nationai Economy. The Bureau 
will have jurisdiction over all matters 
of workers’ welfare, conciliation, &c., and 
will draft bills regulating relations be- 
tween employer and employe. The 
bureau will also act as the intermediary 
between the Swiss Government and the 
labor organs of the League of Nations. 


The Federal Government has received 
a note from the French Government stat- 
ing that rumors concerning a change in 
the seat of the League of Nations are, 


as far as the intentions of France are 
concerned, wholly unfounded. 


The Federal Council ordered the troops 
guarding the northern and eastern fron- 
tiers withdrawn. Henceforth these fron- 
tiers (touching on Germany and Austria) 
will be guarded by Federal and Cantonal 
police and revenue officers only, like the 
French frontier. The measure is hailed 
as another step toward normal condi- 
tions. 


A lively discussion continues in the 
press on the matter of supervision of 
aliens. During the war a special Fed- 
eral police was formed to supervise the 
streams of foreigners pouring into the 
country from all directions. The de- 
velopments that followed the Russian 
revolution added to the tasks and re- 
sponsibilities of this body. The demand 
is now raised, especially from the side 
of hotel interests, that the activities of 
this police, and the close scrutiny of 
visiting aliens in general, be abolished, 
because the contingent inconveniences 
hurt the most important of Swiss in- 
dustries, tourist traffic. On the other 
hand, it is argued that considerations of 
public safety and social order demand 
that the restrictions be continued, especi- 
ally as Switzerland has no adequate Con- 
sular apparatus abroad to insure. thor- 
ough examination of prospective visitors. 


Belgium’s Close Relations With France 
Fate of Eupen and Malmedy Decided 


BELGIUM 


OMEN in Belgium can be elected to 
Parliament under a bill adopted by 
the Chamber of Deputies on June 

18 by a vote of 142 to 10, but, with the 
exception of widows of combatants, do 
not yet have the vote in national elec- 
tions. A bill granting suffrage to wo- 
men was defeated in the Chamber on 
July 1 by a vote of 89 to 74. 


An agreement in principle on a de- 
fensive alliance between Belgium and 
France was reached in June in a confer- 
ence between Marshal Foch and General 
Waglinse. The duration of the treaty 
will be from five to fifteen years. Bel- 
gium agrees to maintain a larger army 
than before the war and to restore Ant- 
werp and other fortifications. 


Germany on July 11 witnessed the 
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second loss of a definite strip of territory 
under proceedings provided by the Treaty 
of Versailles. It was there stated that 
for six months after the treaty went into 
effect the people of Eupen and Malmédy 
should be permitted to record in writing 
a desire to see the whole or part of the 
region remain under German sovereignty. 
During the six months less than 200 per- 
sons recorded their opposition to Belgian 
occupation out of a total population of 
about 60,000. The districts in question 
are on the Rhine province frontier north 
of Luxemburg. 


After 109 years the Veronese painting 
of Juno pouring out treasures upon the 
City of Venice is being returned from 
the Beaux Arts Museum in Brussels to 
the Doge’s Palace in the Italian city. 
When the Venetian republic was sup- 
pressed the painting was taken by the 
French and placed in the Louvre in Paris. 
This becoming overcrowded, the Juno in 
1811 was sent to Brussels. Its return has 
long been requested by Italy, and Bel- 
gium’s acquiescence shows the friendship 
of the two countries. 
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HOLLAND 


That the Kaiser still dreams of res- 
toration was shown by a remark to a 
visitor at Doorn who was discussing the 
difficult situation created by the elec- 
tions and the Spa conference. The Kaiser 
listened attentively and finally exclaimed: 
“ And they’re not yet thinking of calling 
me back? ” Perhaps he would have been 
disillusioned could he have learned the 
Socialists’ protest against postponement 
of the debate on the proposed law to 
regulate Hohenzollern property. One of 
the Deputies in the Reichstag pointed 
out that “ the tremendous fortune at the 
disposal of the Hohenzollerns consti- 
tutes a standing danger to the republic.” 
At the same time the Dutch authorities 
have decided that the Kaiser is liable to 
taxation. A mysterious attack on the 
Kaiser was reported to have taken place 
on June 16, but no details were allowed 
to become public. The Kaiserin, who 
suffers from heart trouble, had a severe 
attack on June 20. The suicide of Prince 
Joachim at Potsdam on July 17 was a 
heavy blow to both his parents. 


Developments in Scandinavian Countries 


Aland: A Fiume of the North 


SWEDEN 


\HE problem of the future sovereignty 
of the Aland Islands, which has 
caused bitter contention between 

Sweden and Finland ever since the war, 
was the first question submitted to the 
League of Nations for solution, after 
Sweden had waited anxiously, but in 
vain, for a decision on the matter by the 
Peace Conference. On July 12 the 
Council of the League of Nations de- 
cided, at a meeting in St. James’s Palace, 
London, to refer the Aland question to 
three international judges. Pending the 
finding of this judicial body the Swedish 
and Finnish representatives pledged 
their countries to take no other action. 
Thus the tension was relieved at an acute 
stage of the situation, which contains 


the potentialities of a conflagration in- 
volving Soviet Russia. 

The whether the Aland 
Islands shall continue to belong to Fin- 
land or, on the principle of self-determi- 
nation, pass to Sweden. What gives 
them such importance as an _ interna- 
tional issue is the strategic advantage 
of their position. Commanding the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Bothnia, the Gulf 
of Finland and the upper end of the 
baltic Sea, they are almost within bom- 
barding range of both Stockholm and 
Helsingfors. The larger islands are a 
little nearer to the Swedish than to the 
Finnish mainland; and, as a naval base, 
they would be within easy striking dis- 
tance of Petrograd. From these larger 
islands to the Finnish mainland extends 


issue is 
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a belt of smaller islands and islets, form- 
ing what the Scandinavians picturesquely 
call a “skerry-garth,” to render it 
(skaregaard) by a Scotticism. They 
mean “a fortress-yard of rocky islets.” 
The archipelago comprises about a 
thousand islands, of which over a hun- 
dred are inhabited by a population of 
some 34,000 Swedes and only a thousand 
They are farmers, fishermen 
and sailors. All the men follow the sea 
more or less. From their rich forests 
they build a curious, old-fashioned type 
of sailing vessels known as Finn boats. 
These are used to deliver wood, which 
the Alanders largely export to Stock- 
holm. The young people are very capable 
in seamanship and have been rendering 
adventurous service in carrying refugees 
over to the Swedish mainland in these 
small boats, since the Finnish authorities 
have garrisoned the Alands and for- 
bidden emigration. Thus the Aland 
leader, Johannes’ Ericsson, escaped 
arrest. The Finns are patrolling the 
waters of the archipelago with two 
cruisers, and 400 Finnish-speaking sol- 
diers have been quartered in Aland 
since early in June. Most of these are 
encamped on Main Aland (“ Fasta 
Aland ’”’), as the largest island is called, 
whereon stands Mariehamn, the capital 
and only city of the Alands, a town of 
1,500 inhabitants. This island is about 
thirty-one miles long, north and south. 


Finns. 


Ever since Finland won its independ- 
ence, on the fall of the empire of the 
Czars, the Alanders have made resolute 
efforts to win the right to self-determi- 
nation, signifying again and again their 
desire for reunion with Sweden. But 
the Finns have declared that they will 
never give up the islands; lately, how- 
ever, certain Swedish members of the 
Parliament at Helsingfors have peti- 
tioned the Finnish State Council to sub- 
mit a proposal of autonomy for the 
Swedish-speaking provinces of Aland, 
Nyland and Nesterbotten. The sug- 
gestion was accepted by Minister of Jus- 
tice Joederholm, who later resigned, and 
has been approved by his successor, 
Granfelt. Many of the Finland Swedes 
have been opposed to the separation of 
Aland as a weakening of their own 
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faction against the politically dominant 
Finns. Up to the outbreak of the World 
War there were 2,571,000 Finns and 
339,000 Finland Swedes. The latter com- 
prise the old aristocracy and most of the 
middle class. They are settled through- 
out the country, but mostly in the towns 
and along the coast. 


What occasioned the crisis that led to 
the interposition of the League of Na- 
tions was the arrest by the Finnish au- 
thorities, early in June, of the two 
Aland leaders, Mr. Sundblom, an editor, 
and Mr. Bjorkman, a district chief, on 
their return from a mission to Stockholm 
on behalf of their fellow-islanders. The 
two men were charged with high treason, 
as negotiating with a foreign power for 
aid in secession from Finland. At their 
first hearings, concluded June 10, they 
denied guilt of high treason, declaring 
that they acted only for the best inter- 
ests of Aland. The same day several 
Aland communes sent an indignant pro- 
test to the Finnish Government against 
the arrest and transportation of Finnish- 
speaking troops from Aabo and Bjoérne- 
borg. Only the restraint of the leaders 
prevented the Alanders from issuing a 
proclamation of independence. Messrs. 
Sundblom and Bjérkman were subjected 
to indignities and allowed neither to com- 
municate with their families nor to see 
any one. 

Sweden also sent a note of protest to 
Helsingfors, but the reply of the Fin- 
nish Government was not conciliatory; 
the Finns disagreed with the Swedish 
view that the Alanders had a right to 
withdraw from Finland and implied that 
the Swedish Government was aiding and 
abetting the islanders in high treason. 
This caused much indignation in the 
Swedish capital. Mr. Westman, the 
Swedish Minister to Helsingfors, was re- 
called on June 15 to report in Stockholm, 
and the situation was regarded as very 
serious. Premier Hjalmar Branting ap- 
pealed to the League of Nations, and the 
Finnish Government, through its Minis- 
ter, Enckell, in Paris, assented to a dis- 
cussion of the question by the League. 
On July 13 Messrs. Sundblom and Bjork- 
man were released pending the award 
of the three international judges, to 
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whom the League Council referred the 
Aland question. 


The Swedish contention is that Aland 
should have been reunited with Sweden 
after Finland and Aland gained their 
independence from Russia, inasmuch as 
Aland was an integral part of Sweden 
until 1809, when Sweden was compelled 
to cede both Finland and Aland to Rus- 
sia. The situation is exceedingly deli- 
cate, as excitement runs high in both 
Sweden and Finland, and Sweden hopes 
for a settlement without an appeal to 
arms, such as might involve her in a war 
with Soviet Russia. Fear of such a war 
is all that has kept Sweden from forcibly 
annexing the islands. 


DENMARK 


King Christian signed the law incor- 
porating North Slesvig (the First Plebis- 
cite Zone) into the Kingdom of Den- 
mark, on July 9, which was celebrated 
all over the country as Reunion Day. 
President Wilson sent a cablegram felici- 
tating the King and the Danish people 


on the restoration of that portion of the 
ancient Duchy of Slesvig “ through the 
application of the principle of self- 
determination.” In reply, King Christian 
expressed his heartfelt thanks, through 
the American Legation at Copenhagen, 


for the President’s message and the 
warm gratitude of “the entire Danish 
Nation toward the President and the 
American Nation for the liberation of 
the ancient Danish territory of North 
Slesvig.” 

On July 10 the King and Queen, with 
their sons and several other members 
of the royal family, sailed from Copen- 
hagen to Kolding on the royal yacht 
Dannebrog, as the first stage of their 
progress into North Slesvig. Thousands 
of people at the Kolding dock gave them 
enthusiastic greeting. Thence the royal 
party drove south in motor cars to within 
one kilometer north of the old frontier, 
where the King went through the his- 
toric ceremony of mounting the white 
charger. As he rode across the frontier 
his sons followed on horseback and the 
Queen and the rest of the royal family 
and suite in carriages. In reply to the 
warm welcome to redeemed Slesvig ex- 
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tended by the local authorities, King 
Christian bade them welcome home to 
the kingdom, and cheers for Denmark 
were given with a will. Between 60,000 
and 80,000 people were gathered at the 
frontier, lining the roads and cheering, 
while young girls dressed in white 
strewed red roses before the white 
charger, as the royal procession con- 
tinued southward toward Cristiansfeld. 
The following day there was a great 
patriotic demonstration at Dybboel, 
where in the war of 1864 the Danish 
Army fought heroically against the com- 
bined forces of Prussia and Austria. 


According to a cablegram to the Dan- 
ish Legation at Washington on July 7, 
the new election to the Danish Folkething 
(lower house of the Rigsdag), held on 
July 6, resulted as follows: The Left 
Party gained 3 mandates (seats) and 
elected 51 representatives. The Con- 
servatives lost 2 mandates and now have 
26 representatives, while the Radical 
Party lost 1 mandate and elected 16 
members to the Folkething. The Social- 
ists elected 42 representatives and the 
Tradesmen’s Party (also conservative) 
4, the same number as in the election 
held in April. 


NORWAY 


The new Geo-Physical Institute at 
Bergen is unique in the world and its 
reason for being is a new science of 
characteristically Norwegian creation. 
In reading the face of the sea and its 
storms in the Viking Age, the Norsemen 
evolved the myth of Thor’s fishing for 
the Midgarth Serpent, to account for the 
thunderstorm in conflict with the raging 
seas. But from that time forth until 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen became the pioneer 
of the Norse science of oceanography, 
the nation has been gathering the ma- 
terial for the new courses offered this 
Summer in oceanography, dynamical 
methology, climatology and _ terrestrial 
magnetism. The Summer’s curriculum 
includes a special course for investiga- 
tors from other lands. This comprises 
a practical investigation of sea condi- 
tions, conducted by Professor Bjorn 
Helland-Hansen, whose testing ship 
cruises along the fjords of the Nor- 
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wegian coast, even to Spitzbergen and 
Iceland. Soundings are taken at various 
depths and specimens of sea water are 
gathered in metal bottles designed for 
this purpose by Dr. Nansen. 

Professor Helland-Hansen and Pro- 
fessor Vilhelm Bjerknes of this Bergen 
faculty, are world-famous as_ ocean- 
ographers and weather forecasters. Both 
have gone far to take the guess out of 
weather forecasting. “ We are really in 
possession of all the theoretical knowl- 
edge necessary to determine future 
weather,” stated Professor Bjerknes, in 
a recent paper in the United States 
Monthly Weather Review. “It resides 
in the equations of dynamics and thermo- 
dynamics, or, as more generally ex- 
pressed, in the equations of physics.” 

Among the students of weather-fore- 
casting at Bergen this Summer is Miss 
Anne Louise Beck, M. A., of the astro- 
nomical department of the University of 
California. She is the first of five 
American students who will be sent to 
Bergen between 1920 and 1925, with 
traveling-fellowship stipends of $1,000 
each granted to them by the American- 
Seandinavian Foundation, which con- 
ducts an annual exchange of forty stu- 
dents between the United States and 


Norway, Sweden and Denmark. Her 


successor will be appointed in 1921. 


ICELAND 


The Icelandic Republic, which resumed 
its independence in December, 1918, after 
an interval of foreign domination dating 
back to A. D. 1262, is in the throes of 
raising its first internal State loan. Ac- 
cording to a June issue of Morgonbladid, 
a Reykjavik daily newspaper, the Gov- 
ernment had requested in February a 
loan of three million kroner, to run 
ninety-six years at 5% per cent. The 
public, to whose patriotism the editor 
appealed, had been rated as good to 
raise half a million kroner. Two banks, 
Islands Bank and Landsbanken, had 
agreed with the Government to raise a 
million kroner each. But this left half 
a million still lacking, when the allow- 
ance of time to raise the loan was nearly 
out. The editor deemed it a wonder that 
not more than half a million kroner had 
been shown among the public, as the loan 
had been requested under good conditions 
and the best security; he ascribed the 
backwardness to a peculiarity of Ice- 
landic trade conditions, in that large 
capital is still outstanding abroad in 
commodities. 


Germany s Conservative Regime 


of Leading Capitalists in the New Ministry — Party 


Strength in Reichstag 


Dominance 


GERMANY 


HE first Reichstag of the German 

Republic was opened at 3 P. M,, 

June 24, by the oldest Deputy pres- 
ent, Herr Rieke, 77 years old, a Majority 
Socialist from Brunswick. When the 
roll was called, George Ledebour an- 
nounced the absence of Deputy Mitt- 
woch, an Independent Socialist editor 
from Kénigsberg. Herr Mittwoch had 
just been sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment in a fortress by the Leipzig 
Supreme Court on a charge of treason. 
His offense was the publication last Oc- 
tober of a false allegation that Chancel- 
lor Philip Scheidemann, Minister of De- 


fense Noske and other high officials, at 
a conference held in the Berlin Foreign 
Office the preceding June, had discussed 
the possibility of an offensive against 
Poland, and a consequent defensive ac- 
tion against France. The next day the 
Reichstag elected as its President Paul 
Loebe, a Majority Socialist, and William 
Dittmann, an Independent Socialist, as 
First Vice President. On June 26 Presi- 
dent Ebert asked the Reichstag to set 
the day for the election of a new Presi- 
dent of the Republic. 


Konstantin Fehrenbach, in his maiden 


speech as Chancellor, on June 28, told 
the Reichstag that Germany was doing 
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its best to live up to the Versailles Peace 
Treaty, and would continue to do this in 
so far as it was able. He called for the 
co-operation of all classes to increase in- 
dustrial efficiency, promised to carry out 
many social and industrial reforms, and 
referred with deep feeling to the feeding 
of German children by foreign diploma- 
tists. His speech was well received, ex- 
cept that the Independent Socialists fre- 
quently interjected sarcastic remarks. 
Dr. Gustave Stresemann, a People’s 
Party leader, was chosen President of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Reichstag on June 30, with ex-Chancel- 
lor Miller as Vice President. 

Following political negotiations for 
nearly three weeks subsequent to the 
Reichstag elections, the coalition Cabinet 
headed by Hermann Miiller was re- 
placed by a Cabinet dominated by the 
more conservative elements. When Karl 
Trimborn, the leader of the Centre Party 
(Catholic), gave up the task of trying 
to carry out President Ebert’s request 
to construct a new Cabinet, it was taken 
over by Konstantin Fehrenbach, the vet- 
eran Centrist President of the National 
Assembly. He induced the People’s 
Party, the Centre and the Democrats to 
allow their men to enter the Govern- 
ment and persuaded the majority So- 
cialists and the Nationalists to adopt a 
policy of watchful waiting and to do 
nothing to embarrass the ne~- Cabinet 
at the start. No promises were obtained 
from the Independent Socialists. The 
personnel of the Cabinet was announced 
June 25, as follows: 


Chancellor — Konstantin Fehrenbach 
(Centrist). 

Minister of Justice and Vice Chancellor 
—Dr. Karl Heinze (German People’s 
Party). 

Minister of Foreign Affairs—Dr. Walter 
Simons (party affiliations not clear). 

Minister of Finance—Dr. Wirth (Cen- 
trist). 

Minister of the Interior—Dr. Erich Koch 
(Democrat). 

Minister of Defense—Dr. 
ocrat). 


Gessler (Dem- 


Minister of Transport—General Groener 
(non-political). : 
Minister of Food 


and Agriculture—An- 
dres Hermes (Centrist). 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs—Jo- 
hann Giesberts (Centrist). 
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Minister of Economics—Herr 
(German People’s Party). 

Minister of the Treasury—Herr 
Raumer (German People’s Party). 

Minister of Labor—The Rev. Dr. 
rich Brauns (Centrist). 


Scholz 
von 


Hein- 


Dr. Simons, according to the reports 
of the Spa conference, looms up as one 
of the important men in the new Cabi- 
net and appears to have made effective 


KONSTANTIN FEHRENBACH 
New German Chancellor, who signed the re- 
vised protocol at the Spa Conference 


(Wide World Photos) 


use of his fifteen years in Government 
service, which began with a call in 1905 
to a post in the Imperial Ministry of 
Justice. There he remained until 1911, 
when he was taken over into the legal 
department of the Foreign Office. Dr. 
Simons was made Ministerial Director in 
the Foreign Office on Dec. 24, 1918, 
and intrusted later with preparing for 
the peace negotiations. He was Gen- 
eral Commissioner of the German dele- 
gation to Versailles. On June 21, 1919, 
because of the signing of the Peace 
Treaty, he offered his resignation as 
Director of the Legal Department of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, but merely 





received a leave of absence from Presi- 
dent Ebert. In August, 1919, with the 
permission of Hermann Miller, then 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Simons 
took over the management of the Na- 
tional Association of German Industries. 


While the parties represented in the 
new Cabinet have only 175 members in 
the Reichstag out of a total of 466, the 
divisions among the other parties will 
probably enable the Government to hold 
its power for a short time at least, as 
was shown on July 3, when a motion 
presented by the Independent Socialists 
expressing a lack of confidence was 
voted down, 313 to 64: As a general 
proposition, the 21 votes of the Bavarian 
People’s Party and the Christian Peo- 
ple’s Party (offshoots of the Centre) 
may be counted upon to support the 
Cabinet. Five members of the new 
Cabinet—Koch, Wirth, Giesberts, Gess- 
‘er and Hermes—occupied the same 
posts in the preceding Cabinet. 

Resumption of diplomatic relations 
with Germany was marked by the pres- 
entation of credentials to President 
Ebert on July 1 by Charles Laurent, Am- 
bassador from France, and on July 4 by 
Lord d’Abernon, Ambassador from Great 
Britain. On June 30 Ebert received Mer. 
Pacelli as the first Papal Nuncio to the 
German Government. 


On the same day, July 10, that the 
Judicial Committee of the Prussian Diet 
rejected a motion by the Independent 
Socialists for confiscation of the Hohen- 
zollern family fortune, estimated at from 
300,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 marks, a re- 
port came from Slesvig-Holstein that a 
gang of farm laborers had invaded the 
country seat of Prince Henry of Prussia 
at Hemmelmark and had forced the ex- 
Kaiser’s brother to run the gantlet, sub- 
jecting him to kicks and curses in the 
process. Other junkers in the vicinity 
were said to have received the same 
treatment. The Diet will take up the 
question of the Hohenzollern property at 
its Fall session. 

Prince Joachim, the sixth and youngest 
son of ex-Kaiser Wilhelm, committed 
suicide at Potsdam on July 17 by shoot- 
ing himself. An official report ascribed 
the act to “ a fit of excessive dementia.” 
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Field Marshal von Hindenburg’s villa 
at Hanover was entered on the. night of 
July 12 by a burglar, who was encoun- 
tered by the old officer and worsted in a 
fight, despite his use of a revolver in a 
vain attempt to shoot the master of the 
house. 

Germany’s total debt was put at 265,- 
000,000,000 marks (about $63,000,000,- 
000 at normal exchange) by Minister 
Wirth in a statement to the Budget Com- 
mittee of the Reichstag on June 30. Sta- 
tistics published in June reported 520,000 
war widows in Germany, 1,130,000 war 
orphans and 500,000 maimed or con- 
sumptive veterans. The war dead were 
put at 1,350,000. 

Publication of the official figures on 
the Reichstag election of June 6 showed 
that 26,017,590 votes had been cast and 
466 Deputies elected, including the 40 
carried over from the plébiscite districts 
where there was no election. The definite 
results were given as follows: 
Popular 

Vote. 
5,614,456 
4,895,317 
3,540,830 
3,736,778 
3,606,316 
2,202,334 
1,171,722 

65,219 

441,995 

218,884 

319,100 


Parties. Deputies. 
Majority Socialists....... 112 
Independent Socialists.... 81 
Centrists 68 
German Nationalists...... 66 
German People’s Party... 62 
Democrats 45 
3avarian People’s Party 
Christian People’s Pavty:t 
COMIN: 55d so ceicccdes 2 
Bavarian Peasant’s Party. 4 
German-Hanoverians .... 5 


9 


In addition to the ten parties which 
elected Deputies, there were ten other 
would-be parties and groups which cast 
their ballots, as follows: German Middle 
Class Party, 11,970; German Economic 
and Labor Party, 43; National Demo- 
cratic People’s Party, 3,998; German 
Economic League for City and Country, 
88,652; German Socialist Party, 7,216; 
Lusatian People’s Party, 8,052; Polish 
Party, 76,497; Reform Group, 6,814; 
Christian Social People’s Party, 1,228; 
Non-Partisan Party, 169. 

The revised figures brought the num- 
ber of women Deputies up to thirty, as 
against thirty-eight in the former As- 
sembly. 

On June 6 and on the immediately suc- 
ceeding Sundays State Legislatures were 
elected in several of the seventeen politi- 
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cal entities now making up the German 
nation. The results, so far as ascer- 
tained up to July 15, show that the ten- 
dency to run to the political extremes 
displayed in the Reichstag elections held 
good in the contests for the minor par- 
liaments. In nearly every instance the 
Nationalists and the People’s Party and 
the Independent Socialists gained at the 
expense of the Majority Socialists and 
the Democrats. 

The new Bavarian Diet is made up of 
64 Bavarian People’s Party Deputies, 25 
Majority Socialists, 21 Nationalists and 
People’s Party combined, 20 Independent 
Socialists, 11 Democrats, 11 Agrarians 
and 2 Communists. In Wiirttemberg 
the Centrists won 23 seats, the Majority 
Socialists 17, the Democrats 15, the In- 
dependent Socialists 14, the Agrarians 
18, the Citizens’ Party 10 and the Peo- 
ple’s Party 4. The Anhalt Majority So- 
cialists elected 13 Deputies, the Inde- 
pendent Socialists 6, the Nationalists 6, 
the People’s Party 5 and the Democrats 
6. In Oldenburg the People’s Party won 
13 seats, the Majority Socialists 10, the 


Democrats 7, the Independent Socialists 
5, the Centrists 11, the Land League 2 


and the Nationalists 1. The imecklen- 
burg result differed from the others in 
that the Majority Socialists there in- 
creased their vote 8,650 over that cast 
in the Reichstag election and won 26 
seats; the Independent Socialists won 5, 
the Democrats 4, the People’s Party 10, 
the Nationalists 14 and the Economic 
Association 5. In the newly organized 
State of Thuringia the four Democrats 
in the Diet hold the balance of power 
between the 23 People’s Party men, Land 
Leaguers and Nationalists, and the 15 
Independent Socialists and 11 Majority 
Socialists. In Brunswick the parties of 
the Right united in the Provincial Elec- 
tors’ League, but the Majority Socialists, 
Independent Socialists and Democrats 
managed to retain their majority in the 
Landtag. 


The first municipal election, on June 
20, in the enlarged Greater Berlin, which 
now embraces 877 square kilometers and 
has a population of about 3,900,000, re- 
sulted in the two Socialist parties re- 
taining control. The membership of the 
Board of Aldermen is limited to 225, ap- 
portioned according to the vote cast. 
The Independent Socialists elected 88, 
the Majority Socialists 38, the People’s 
Party 40, the Nationalists 25, the Demo- 
crats 16, the Centrists 8 and the Eco- 
nomic League 9. 

Numerous food riots spread through 
North Germany, the Rhine _ district, 
Frankfort and Wirttemberg in conse- 
quence of high prices, poor crop reports, 
profiteering by retailers and general de- 
pression. In Berlin a column of enraged 
housewives marched to the Chancellery, 
vainly seeking an interview with Chan- 
cellor Fehrenbach to protest against the 
failure of the Government to try to curb 
the profiteers and increase the food sup- 
ply. In Hamburg five persons were 
killed, and several other cities reported 
serious clashes between the police and 
Federal troops and the indignant popu- 
lace, which was taking matters into its 
own hands and forcing shopkeepers to 
sell at prices fixed by the crowds. 

The two extreme elements of German 
political life, the Junker-Big Business 
reactionaries, and the Communist-Inde- 
pendent Socialist revolutionaries, tried to 
make capital for propaganda out of the 
food riots and the general anxiety over 
the Spa negotiations. They filled their 
press with wild rumors of revolutionary 
and counter-revolutionary plans, and al- 
most every day the Government was be- 
ing saved by the “ timely discovery ” and 
frustration of these plots. Nothing se- 
rious happened, although competent ob- 
servers agreed that there was indeed 
much dissatisfaction, and that a genuine 
political crisis might be worked up un- 
less the new Government showed suffi- 
cient strength to impress both extremes. 








HUNGARY 


E announcement of the international 
labor blockade and the publication 
of the Wedgwood report, submitted 
to the British Labor Party conference by 
the Committee of Inquiry that investi- 
gated the charges concerning a White 
Terror in Hungary, precipitated a crisis 
the solution of which is not yet in sight. 

The existence of a White Terror is 
now admitted by members and spokes- 
men of the Government and is denounced 
in open session of the National Assembly. 
The Government, however, disclaims re- 
sponsibility for the excesses and empha- 
sizes that the atrocities are committed 
by “irresponsible elements.” This was 
controverted by the Conservative leader, 
Count Apponyi himself, who declared in 
the National Assembly that the horrors 
“are perpetrated not by civilians dis- 
guised as officers, but by real officers 
who are unworthy of the name. Officers’ 
gangs commit one revolting, bestial mur- 
der after another. This sort of thing 
must be stopped and law and order must 
be restored or else nothing can prevent 
disaster.” 

A plot of officers, belonging to the so- 
called Hejjas and Ostenburg detach- 
ment, was revealed in the National As- 
sembly by Deputy Hencz. He said that 
the overthrow of the Assembly by armed 
raid and the establishment of military 
dictatorship were planned. Deputies de- 
manded strict punishment of the guilty, 
but skepticism as to their apprehension 
was expressed. 

For several days the Assembly and 
the capital were in turmoil, and the resig- 
nation of the Simonyi-Semadam Cabinet 
was repeatedly rumored. The Cabinet 
council was discussing measures to stop 
the terror, and it was announced that the 
Regent, Admiral Horthy, is in accord 
with the Ministers’ attitude. 

The decree promulgated by General 
Soos, the Minister of Defense, as the 
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[See articles on Pages 875-883] 


outcome of these discussions was, how- 
ever, generally regarded as unsatisfac- 
tory and beside the point. In substance 
this decree provided that all “ officers’ 
detachments” and other extraordinary 
military formations were to be incor- 
porated in the regular army; that their 
jurisdiction over civilians must cease, 
except in cases of offense committed 
against the army, and that transgressors 
must be arrested. Under the severe 
censorship the comment of the Budapest 
newspapers was rather indifferent, but 
the Vienna newspapers pointed out that 
under this order everything would re- 
main unchanged, as the most notorious 
detachments had been incorporated in 
the National Army previously, and as 
every provision could be stretched by the 
officers to suit their own purposes and 
the prosecution of offenders against the 
regulations was left in the hands of 
brother officers. 

Despite the state of siege which had 
been declared at Budapest after the 
pogroms in the first week of June, Jew- 
baiting, nightly murders and other ex- 
cesses continued. The reactionary ele- 
ment, especially the terrorist officers and 
the Awakening Hungarians, emboldened 
by the vacillation of the Government, 
assumed the offensive, and both in 
the extreme clerical and jingo press and 
on the floor of the Assembly attacks 
were delivered against the Premier for 
his “ deference to Jewish demands ” and 
his “ weakness ” in face of the boycott. 


The crisis reached its temporary climax 
when Lieutenant Hejjas, the perpetrator 
of the Kecskemet massacre and head of 
the most notorious of detachments, served 
a formal ultimatum on the Government 
urging it to clear out and yield its place 
to strong and capable men, uncompromis- 
ing upholders of the “ Christian course.” 
The ultimatum was printed in leaflet 
form and distributed in a million copies. 
It threatened with reprisal those “ trai- 
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tors of the national idea ” who attempted 
to revive the old liberal (i. e. non- 
anti-Semitic) policy. 

Simultaneously it was rumored that 
Hejjas was organizing a private army 
and preparing to seize Budapest. It was 
feared that a coup of this order would 
result not only in setting up an outright 
military dictatorship, but also in a gen- 
eral massacre of the Jewish population. 


AUSTRIA 


The protracted struggle, within the 
Governmental coalition, of Social Demo- 
crats and Christian Socialists reached 
its climax on June 11, when Chancellor 
Renner, together with his Social Demo- 
cratic colleagues, resigned from the Cab- 
inet. The immediate occasion of the 
crisis was the attack in the National 
Assembly on the Minister of War, Herr 
Deutsch, whose new army decree was 
bitterly denounced by the Pan Germans 
and Christian Socialists because of a 
provision rendering the Soldiers’ Coun- 
cils of the new army immune from super- 
vision by officers. Acting conjointly, the 
Pan Germans and Christian Socialists 
charged that the measure was calculated 
to destroy discipline and Bolshevize the 
army. The Christian Socialists threat- 
ened to withdraw from the Cabinet, but 
their action was anticipated by the Social 
Democrats. 

The underlying causes of the upheaval 
were the fundamental divergences be- 
tween the programs of the two groups 
making up the coalition. Above all, the 
Social Democrats favored a constitu- 
tional settlement along centralistic lines, 
while the Christian Socialists demanded 
federalization with substantial autonomy 
for the several provinces. Moreover, the 
Social Democrats are strong adherents 
of the ultimate union with Germany, 
whereas the Christian Socialis = oppose 
such union. A faction of the ©'’er ad- 
vocates more or less openly the formation 
of a new Austro-Bavarian monarchy, 
with a Wittelsbach or a Hapsburg for 
King. This plan was originally launched 
by Dr. Heim, leader of the Bavarian 
Catholic peasant party and at present 
virtual dictator of Bavaria. This scheme 
is especially favored among the agricul- 
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tural population of Tyrol and Salzburg. 
Another disagreement exists in the 
question of the capital levy, which, in a 
thoroughgoing form, is favored by the 
Social Democrats and opposed by the 
Christian Socialists. The Social Demo- 
crats charge that the Christian Social- 
ists deliberately block the working of 
the National Assembly and plan the over- 
throw of the republic with the aid of 
Hungarian and Bavarian reactionaries. 

The split was precipitated also by the 
announcement of the international labor 
boycott against Hungary. The blockade 
is enthusiastically supported by the So- 
cial Democrats, but is opposed by the 
Christian Socialists. 

As a solution of the crisis it was pro- 
posed that a bourgeois block be formed 
in which the Christian Socialists would 
co-operate with the Pan Germans and 
other minor anti-Socialist factions. This 
outcome would have been welcomed by 
the Social Democrats, who figured that 
the bourgeois coalition would soon reach 
an impasse and leave the field open for 
a straight working class Government. It 
was also suggested that the Assembly be 
dissolved and new general elections be 
held. In the meantime, negotiations be- 
tween the Social Democrats and Chris- 
tian Socialists were resumed through the 
mediation of the President of the repub- 
lic, Herr Seitz. These negotiations 
ended on July 4 in a compromise pro- 
viding for a concentration Cabinet in 
which all parties were to be represented 
in proportion to their strength in the 
Assembly. Each party named its own 
Ministers. Chancellor Renner was _ in- 
duced to retain his post, in addition to 
which he assumed the portfolio of For- 
eign Affairs. 

The international labor blockade of 
Hungary, decreed by the Trade Union 
Congress at Amsterdam, went into 
effect, as scheduled, on June 20. The 
Christian Socialists attempted to break 
the embargo by dispatching a freight 
train manned by their adherents. This 
led to a clash between Christian Social- 
ists and Social Democratic workingmen. 
The railwaymen’s union retaliated by de- 
claring a general embargo on all traffic. 
Later this embargo was withdrawn, but 
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no passenger trains were permitted to 
leave for the Hungarian frontier. 

The counter-boycott ordered by the 
Hungarian Government by way of re- 
prisal went into effect on June 23. All 
food shipments intended for Vienna were 
stopped, and no passengers except En- 
tente or neutral subjects were allowed to 
cross the border. The Christian Socialist 
press of Vienna charges that the Social 
Democrats, by enforcing the Hungarian 
blockade, expose the population of 
Vienna to starvation, as the Hungarian 
Government cannot be expected to send 
food to the Austrians if the latter par- 
ticipate in the attack on Hungary. The 
Christian Socialists denounce the block- 
ade as an international Jewish con- 
spiracy against the Christian Govern- 
ment of Hungary. 

A meeting of the Teachers’ Federation 
of Lower Austria was addressed by the 
President of the republic, Herr Seitz, 
who himself started on his~* career 
as a teacher. The President declared 
that the mission of Austrian teachers 
was to keep alive German culture and 


traditions, looking forward to the day 
when the Austrian Republic will be 
united with the great German Nation. 


CZECHOSLOV AKIA. 


The trade unions of the Czechoslovak 
Republic declared their adherence to the 
international labor blockade of Hun- 
gary, and on June 20 the measures to 
enforce the boycott were put into effect 
along the entire frontier. Especially in 
Slovakia the blockade was welcomed 
with great enthusiasm. Mass meetings 
of Magyar workers in ies like Brati- 
slava (Pressburg) and Kosice (Kaschau) 
expressed their gratitude to the Czecho- 
slovak fellow-workers for taking up the 
struggle against the Hungarian régime 
of Admiral Horthy. 

The revelation of a Hungarian plot 
to assassinate Dr. Srobar, the Governor 
of Slovakia, aroused general indignation. 
The conspiracy was disclosed when a 
Magyar student, Alexander Filler, made 
an affidavit at Losons to the effect that 
he had been hired at the Budapest head- 
quarters of the Hungarian Defense 
Union, the semi-official irredentist or- 
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ganization of army officers, to kill Sro- 
bar by poison and to blow up several 
important military buildings in Slovakia. 

The Teschen question continues to 
occupy the centre of interest. With the 
approach of the plebiscite, indignation 
against the violent methods of the Polish 
authorities grows. The newspapers hold 
that, although the plebiscite arrange- 
ment in itself was an insult to the 
Czechoslovak nation, inasmuch as 
Teschen always formed part of the lands 
of the Bohemian crown, it is to be pre- 
ferred to settlement by arbitration, as 
suggested from the Polish side. This 
suggestion, it is argued, shows that the 
Poles are aware of their own weakness 
and of the overwhelming sentiment in 
the Ostrau-Karwin district, the centre of 
the coal area, in favor of Czechoslovakia. 
The Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the National Assembly adopted a reso- 
lution demanding the unconditional and 
impartial execution of the plebiscite and 
rejecting the arbitration proposal. The 
press points with satisfaction to the cir- 
cumstance that in the Teschen question 
the German population unanimously 
sides with the Czechs against the Poles. 

The working schedule of the Tusar 
Government has been adopted by both 
Chambers of the Assembly. In the Sen- 
ate the Socialist majority for the Gov- 
ernment was 71 votes, against the 58 
of the German parties the conservative 
Kramarz group and the Catholic Peo- 
ple’s Party. A similar lineup occurred ' 
on the issue of the war loan, when the 
Government’s proposal for a redemption 
on a 75 per cent. basis was adopted. 


As a counterweight to the establish- 
ment of an independent Czech Church, 
embodying Hussite tendencies, the Papal 
See has authorized the use of the Slovak 
language in the Catholic churches of 
Slovakia. Accordingly several features 
of the service will be conducted in Czech 
instead of Latin. At funerals the Czech 
language will be exclusively used, and 
on the days of the national saints— 
Cyrill, Method, Wenceslaus, Ludmila, 
Prokop and John Nepomuk—even the 
mass may be said in Czech. The decree 
stipulates that translations be submitted 
to the Vatican. 
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Albania’s Armed Clash With Italians—Bulgaria’s Law of 
Compulsory Labor and Education 


ALBANIA 


NE of the most complex little wars 
() that came as the aftermath of the 

great one is that which has been 
fought around Avlona_ between the 
Italian Arditi and Alpini on one side, 
numbering about 3,000, and the Albanian 
insurgents, mostly Moslems, numbering 
about 4,000, on the other, with both the 
contending forces sadly lacking muni- 
tions. 


As Italy, in the notes which were ex- 
changed between her and France, Great 
Britain and the United States last Win- 
ter, seemed ready to gain Fiume by al- 
lowing Jugoslavia to have the northern 
part of Albania and Greece the southern 
part, certain Mirdite Albanian tribes 
naturally believed that Italy had _ be- 
trayed them. 

During the régime of General Gian- 
cinto Ferrero and his 16th Army Corps 
Albania had prospered. Roads had been 
built, schools established and a civil ad- 
ministration organized in the Italian 
zone while waiting for the war to come 
that way. Then came Colonel Castoldi, 
as the Italian Commissioner, and sud- 
denly there was no work for either the 
soldiers or the peasants, and the feeling 
gradually augmented among the latter 
that Italy, in spite of her protectorate 
declared by General Ferrero three years 
ago, would turn Avlona into a barracks 
and Sasseno, the island at the mouth of 
Avlona Bay, into a fort, and leave the 
country to shift for itself, a prey to 
either Slav or Greek, or both. At any 
rate, the economic régime instituted by 
Castoldi, under orders from the Nitti 
Government in Rome, seemed to confirm 
the belief in the betrayal and the fear 
that worse things were at hand. 

So the clans began to gather under the 
leadership of a former Governor of Av- 
lona, Osman Effendi, who had been ap- 
pointed Prefect by the Italians, and his 
lieutenant, Major Cocoshi Kiazim. They 


first changed the Provisional Government 
at Tirana to their liking, and then began 
raids upon the Italian outposts, princi- 
pally defended by dispirited men with 
small stores of ammunition. This ac- 
counts for the surrender of Tepeleni and 
its garrison of 200 and the capture of 
Chisbardha, overlooking Avlona, on 
June 28, and the actual invasion of the 
city in the week following, which gave 
rise to the report from Belgrade that 
the Albanians had occupied Avlona. The 
Albanians were driven out, however, at 
the point of the bayonet. Numerous 
sorties drove them still further back, and 
there they were kept by the diverted 
guns of Fort Kanina and the warships 
in the bay. Meanwhile the Albanians 
captured an immense stock of supplies, 
but little ammunition. On a _ smaller 
scale it was practically the same story 
at Dulcigno, Antivari and San Giovanni 
di Medua. 

Toward the end of June Rome sent 
Baron Carlo Aliotti to treat with the 
new Albanian Government, whose seat is 
the little town of Tirana, situated at the 
southern extremity of the Kroai Plain, 
inhabited by about 12,000 Mirdite Al- 
banians. The basis of Aliotti’s negotia- 
tions was supposed to be as follows: 

Acknowledgment by the Italian Govern- 

ment of the Albanian Government at 

‘Nirana. 
shall admin- 

foreign in- 


A promise that Albania 
ister her provinces without 
fluence. 

Evacuation by Italian troops of the 
whole of Albania. 

Liberty for the Albanian Nation to arm 
itself in order to defend its national in- 
tegrity. 

Permission conceded Italy to construct 
works for naval defense and a wireless 
station on Saseno Island, opposite Avlona, 
which is to be occupied by Italian troops. 

Reimbursement of Italy for expenses in- 
curred in Albania for civil organization. 


Reports in the Italian papers state 
that Serbian officers were found among 
the Albanians taken prisoner. This 
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may be so, but both the Belgrade and 
Athens Governments, early in the up- 
rising, informed the Rome Government 
that, as a state of anarchy prevailed in 
Albania, they would be obliged to inter- 
vene the moment their interests seemed 
placed in jeopardy. Both later asked the 


ANCIENT ‘‘ THIEF STONE ” 
OF TIRANA, ALBANIA. ON THE SQUARE 
STONE BLOCK BETWEEN THE CYPRESS 
TREES THE BODY OF A THIEF IS LAID 
OUT AFTER EXECUTION FOR THE IN- 
SPECTION OF ALL WHO MIGHT BE 
TEMPTED TO FOLLOW HIS EXAMPLE 


IN THE CITY 


(Photo American Red Cross) 


consent of the Italian Government to in- 
tervene. This is what complicated the 
mission of Baron Carlo Aliotti and pos- 
sibly accounts for its futility and his 
withdrawal on July 10. (See Italy.) 


BULGARIA 


The Sofia press, apropos of the Greek 
occupation of Thrace, was busily engaged 
in denying the statements made in the 
Hellenic papers of Constantinople and in 
approving the statements made in the 
Turkish papers printed there. The 
Cronos of Constantinople, for example, 
had printed the story of how King Boris 
chad received a Bulgar Thracian delega- 


tion headed by Stanislav Popoff, who had 
saluted the King as “ citizen of Adriano- 
ple in the name of all Thrace.” This the 
Sofia papers denied, saying that Popoff 
had merely arrived with a crowd of refu- 
gees driven from their Thracian homes 
by the Greeks. There were plenty of 
refugees, however, whom the Minister 
of the Interior transported to homes on 
the Black Sea littoral as fast as they 
arrived. 


The press of Sofia printed columns of 
eulogy apropos of the departure of the 
commander of the French troops in Bul- 
garia, General Gondrecourt, who re- 
turned to France, via Varna and Con- 
stantinople, the middle of June. 


Both articles and advertisements in the 
Sofia papers show that the Bulgars are 
working hard to rehabilitate the country 
and long for the aid of foreign machin- 
ery and farm implements. A new law 
for education was drawn up by the Min- 
ister of Education, with a report show- 
ing the advancement made in that de- 
partment since the war, particularly in 
higher education and teachers’ colleges. 
A new “law of work,” recently passed 
by the Sobranje, was promulgated. Each 
Province will be required to maintain a 
certain number of schools of the primary 
and grammar grades and at least two 
high schools for both sexes. The law of 
work makes labor of some sort obligatory 
for all. Article I. reads: 

All Bulgar subjects of both sexes, the 
males having reached the age of 20 and 
the females 16, are liable to enforced 
work. But work is not obligatory with 
Moslem girls. Work may be voluntary 


with males between the ages of 17 and 
20 and with females between 12 and 16. 


Article II. describes the aims of this 
enforced labor—“ the better organization 
of social forces,” “ the useful education 
of citizens independent of their social 
standing,” “the stimulating of mental 
and moral faculties,” “the advancement 
of public morals and economy,” &c. 

The only disquieting signs on the Bul- 
garian political and industrial horizon 
appeared to be the Communists, who had 
just finished their annual Congress at 
Sofia with an increased membership due 
to what were deemed drastic measures 
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of the Government to make the people 
intelligent and industrious. 


GREECE 


The Government, on June 18, issued 
the following communiqué on the Al- 
banian situation: 

Greece is desirous of maintaining 
friendly and neighborly relations with Al- 
bania, but cannot abandon her rights in 
Northern Epirus, already recognized by 
the Peace Conference. Nor will Greece 
ever approve the anti-Italian policy now 
being followed by the Albanian revolu- 
tionaries. Greco-Italian friendship is dic- 
tated by old tradition, and present inter- 
ests cannot be endangered for Albania’s 
sake. 

Greece’s advice to the Albanians sould 
be that they cannot seriously hope to 
form a= stable and _ prosperous’ State 
without the friendship of the great power 
holding the opposite shore of the Adri- 
atic, for whom Avlona means’ what 
Gibraltar means for Britain. 

As there is a rigid censorship, practi- 
cally nothing was printed at Athens in 
regard to the progress of the war in 
Asia Minor, but much space was given 
to the work of the Hellenic delegation 
under Messrs. Negropontes and Theodor- 
opoulos at the Seventh Woman’s Suf- 
frage Congress at Geneva, and to King 
Alexander and his romantic marriage 
with a Greek commoner, whose honey- 
moon, nearly a year after his marriage, 
was spent in Paris. On this subject the 
Journal of the Hellenes observes that it 
regrets to hear that neither the Greek 
Government nor the people have yet 
reached the advanced stage when they 
will regard monarchs like other individ- 
uals, capable of making their own choice, 
and it continues: 


That course seems the best both from 
the point of view of human feeling and 
from the point of view of eugenics. If 
there is one thing certain it is that as 
long as monarchs are allowed to marry 
within a few restricted families the doom 
of the whole monarchic idea is as cer- 
tain as any other forecast of modern 
science. * * * 

The jreek people and yovernment 
should rejoice over this marriage of their 
young King—should rejoice that he has 
married a Greek lady and that he has 
been happy enough to attain to a mar- 
riage of love. This, also, would probably 
be the best reply to the Constantine in- 
trigue. For it is clearly the hope of 
Constantine and his faction that the 





young King will be disabled from ruling 
by this marriage, and they believe that 
he is already cut off from any prospects 
of union with any of the other European 
royal houses. They also believe that the 
marriage will create a subject of strife 
for Greece and will split up the Veni- 
zelist party. For the Constantinists are 
a desperate faction, ready even for that 
fearful prospect of civil war from which 
M. Venizelos so rightly shrinks. They 
have played a big card by publishing the 
facts of this marriage. 


RUMANIA 


Rumania had another change of Gov- 
ernment, followed by a general election. 


TAKE JONESCU 
Noted Rumanian pro-ally leader, who has 
become Minister of Foreign Affairs 
(Photo Central News) 


On June 18 a new Ministry was formed 
as follows: 


Premier and Minister without portfolio 
—General Avarescu. 
Foreign Affairs—M. Take Jonescu. 
Interior—M. Argetoyanu. 
War—General Rasosnu. 
Public Instruction—M. Negulescu. 
Fine Arts—M. Octavian Goga. 
Communications—General Valenu. 
Public Works—M. Greoeanu. 
Finance—M. Titulescu. 
Agriculture—M. Cudaleu. 
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Labor—M. Trancou Jasi. 
Justice—M. Cantacuzene. 
Industry and Commerce—M. 

Taslavanu. 

Under Secretary for Reconstruction and 

Food Supply—M. Arnastasiu. 

Bukovina—Baron Starcea. 

Transylvania—M. Moscony. 

Bessarabia—M. Sergeie. 

Minister of State and President of the 

Board of Agriculture—M. Garoflid. 

The results of the election for both 
House and Senate, held in the last fort- 
night of June, gave the People’s Party, 
headed by the Premier, 215 Deputies, 
against 117 divided among eight other 
parties, and 86 Senators against 13. The 
Socialists increased the number of their 
Deputies from 13 to 19, and for the first 
time elected a Senator. 

At a preliminary meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the Parliamentary majori- 
ties it was decided to put forward Dulin 
Zamfirescu, formerly Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, for the Presidency of the 
Chamber, and General Coanda for the 
Presidency of the Senate. 

Some excitement was caused in politi- 
eal circles by a rumor that the object 
of the mission of the French General 
Payot was to endeavor to induce the Ru- 
manians to lend armed assistance to the 
Poles against the Bolsheviki. This caused 
a Government denial and an explanation: 
General Payot, it was stated, had come 
from Paris to ascertain what supplies of 
Rumanian oil could be secured for 
France. 

Popular opposition was aroused 
against the Government decree author- 
izing the formation of the Rumanian Oil 
Company with a monopoly of the distri- 
bution of oil in Rumania. Some of the 
newspapers of Bucharest attacked the 
Government, not for creating a monop- 
oly of the oil trade, but for favoring cer- 
tain companies to the exclusion of oth- 
ers. The Government promised to mod- 
ify the decree. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


The seventy-sixth birthday of King 
Peter was celebrated throughout Serbia, 
and received honorable mention, as it 
were, in other parts of the monarchy of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, on June 
29 (July 12). The demonstrations did 


Octavian 


much to revive the popularity of the 
Black-George dynasty, which was rapidly 
losing prestige through the Prince Re- 
gent’s habit of spending so much time 
in Paris and Monte Carlo rather than 
in Belgrade. Also the new Government 
organized under M. Vesnitch the month 
before, owing to its Croatian and Slo- 
vene representation, did much to im- 
prove the cohesion of the Belgrade ad- 
ministration; meetings in Croatia and 
Slavonia still continued to demand a 
republic, but lacked any executive head 
under which to turn their words into ac- 
tion. One cause for complaint in these 
regions, formerly under Austrian rule, 
was that in the contracts made for 
American machinery and farm imple- 
ments the Belgrade Government had dis- 
criminated in favor of Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina. 

The Roussagen Agency of Belgrade an- 
nounced that M. Drinkovitch, the Croa- 
tian Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, 
had instituted a scheme for automobile 
communication between all points in 
Jugoslavia not reached by rail. At the 
beginning, ten passenger automobiles 
and twenty former army tractors were 
used over a route of 2,000 kilometers. 
From Stolatz to Voditzé the country was 
divided into districts, each of .7hich will 
be held responsible for the upkeep of 
the roads running through them. 


The withdrawal of Italian troops from 
Montenegrin ports caused the Opposi- 
tion press of Belgrade to demand that 
the Government assert its rights, in ac- 
cordance with President Wilson’s dictum, 
on the Croatian littoral and the islands 
in the Adriatic. One paper, forgetting 
that Italian troops still occupy the armi- 
stice territories of the quondam Aus- 
trian Empire, went so far as to state 
that the present Serbian situation for 
settling accounts with Italy was more 
favorable than it might be later, and 
that therefore the situation should be 
cleared up. In regard to the Albanian 
insurgents, the sentiment of all parties 
was that, if Italy found herself unable 
to maintain her protectorate over the 
country, Serbian interests demanded in- 
tervention on behalf of the monarchy of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 
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A new propaganda on behalf of Mon- 
tenegro, which, however, has nothing to 
do with the attempted rehabilitation of 
the dethroned King Nicholas, has been 
circulating for some time in Paris and 
Lordon official circles. Its object is to 
annoy the Belgrade Government with 
the fear that the League of Nations 
might investigate the means employed 
by Serbia in gaining possession of the 
land of the “ Black Mountain.” French 
and British relief expeditions in Monte- 
negro were stopped by the Serbian mili- 
tary authorities. As to the British Mis- 
sion, Alexander Devine forwarded to 
Downing Street a report in which he de- 
scribed the conditions in Montenegro as 
“absolutely heartrending and, for the 
most part, unnecessary.” He continued: 
The shops are empty, the town mar- 
kets are deserted. The peasants, who 
may not travel from one village to an- 
other without. a Serbian ‘‘ permit,’’ bring 
in daily from the mountains anything 
they have to sell, but what they can 
scrape together for sale is pitiable, and 
there are many poor wretches who can- 
not even get to the markets simply be- 
cause they are naked, simply walking 
about in sacking. The majority of the 
children are clothed only in a sack. The 
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Scottish Women’s Hospital, which has 
been working since the outbreak of war 
in Montenegro, has been disbanded. Four 
of the nurses passed through Antivari on 
their way to England, and their reports 
confirm these statements. The poor peo- 
ple have no money and have nothing to 
eat; they are said to be living on an 
herb of some sort that grows wild in 
the mountains. 


The British Prime Minister also re- 
ceived from Lord Sydenham a resolution, 
signed by some fifty prominent members 
of the British Parliament, including Vis- 
counts Bryce, Gladstone and Curzon. 
This read: 


Having regard to the most gallant serv- 
ices rendered by Montenegro, the smallest 
of our Allies, and to the heavy cost she 
has sustained, her people have the clear 
right to determine their future form of 
government; it is, therefore, necessary 
that a Parliament should be elected under 
the Montenegrin Constitution to decide 
this question, free voting being secured by 
the withdrawal of all the Serbian troops 
and officials at present occupying the 
country; and only by these means can the 
definite pledges made by the Great Pow- 
ers be redeemed, and the principles for 
which the Allies fought be vindicated in 
the case of the Sovereign State of Monte- 
negro. 


Turkey and Her Lost Dominions 


Counterproposals Submitted by the Turks on Many Articles of the 


Treaty—Affairs in Palestine. 


TURKEY 


HE publication of the Turkish Treaty 
of Peace merely accentuated both 
the political and military aspects in 

what was called the Turkish Empire 
before the great war. In Constantinople 
itself, even more incomprehensible be- 
came the strength of Anglo-Saxon and 
Latin civilizations and the Hellenic tra- 
ditions to be revived, as these were re- 
flected in the. native press and in inter- 
views with O‘toman subjects, both Mos- 
lems and non-Moslems. New ideas—So- 
cialism, the League of Nations—simply 
did not interest them. British hostility 
they lamented; the Greek advance 
through Anatolia they looked upon as 


something to be dismissed with a few 
words—and a few companies of Turkish 
infantry. The misunderstandings with 
the Arabs in Palestine and the south, 
with the French in Syria, with the Brit- 
ish in Mesopotamia—these were merely 
diplomatic disturbances which would 
soon pass away. That the guns of Brit- 
ish warships in the Bosporus and the Sea 
of Marmora shook the houses in Stam- 
bul meant nothing to them;-nothing the 
arrival of hundreds of refugees from the 
southern littoral of the Straits. The 
trivial modifications in the terms of the 
treaty handed to the Turkish delegates 
at Paris, on July 17, were regarded as a 
diplomatic victory which would be fol- 
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lowed by others until very nearly the 
old order would be restored. 
But the reply of the Allies to the 


Turkish delegates contained something 


drastic also. If at the end of ten days 
Turkey did not sign the treaty: 


If the Turkish Government refuses to 
sign the peace—still more, if it finds it- 
self unable to re-establish its authority 


MUSTAPHA KEMAL 
Leader of the 


revolt in 


Nationalist and anti-ally 


Turkey 


(Photo Keystone View Co.) 


in Anatolia or give effect to the treaty— 
the Allies, in accordance with the terms 
of the treaty, may be driven to recon- 
sider this arrangement by ejecting the 
Turks from Europe once and for all. The 
Allies are clear that the time has come 
when it is necessary to put an end once 


and for all to the empire of the Turks 

over other nations. 

The optimistic fatalism of the Turks 
and their utter indifference to the re- 
sults of the war outside of Turkey itself 
were illustrated by the Turkish counter- 
proposals, as dictated from Constanti- 
nople and presented at Paris: 

The Turkish Government agrees to 
recognize the new States of Poland, Ju- 
goslavia and Czechoslovakia, the inde- 
pendence of Armenia and the Hedjaz, 
and the Protectorate of France over Tu- 
nis and Morocco. It renounces all claims 
over Libya, Egypt and the islands of the 
Aegean. It recognizes the independence 
of Syria, Mesopotamia and Palestine, 
and the rights of Great Britain over the 
Suez Canal and the Sudan. It also rati- 
fies the British right to dispose of 
Cyprus. 


On the other hand, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment protests against the composition 
of the Straits Commission, on the ground 
that certain States only are represented, 
while the State actually situated on the 


Straits (Turkey) is excluded. The clauses 
calling for the demolition of fortifica- 
tions and the occupation of their sites by 
British, French and Italian military 
forces are declared to be an impairment 
of Turkey’s sovereign rights and the 
security of the Ottoman State. The Gov- 
ernment agrees to the free navigation of 
the Straits, but insists that it shall have 
representation on the Straits Commis- 
sion, and that they shall be operated as 
the Suez Canal has been operated, in ac- 
cordance with the Treaty of Constanti- 
nople of Oct. 29, 1888. 


The articles which deal with the sur- 
render of Thrace, Smyrna and Syria the 
Turkish Government rejects. The first 
because the northern frontier would be 
brought too near the Golden Horn, the 
second because it suspects the justice of 
a future plebiscite, and the third for the 
following reason: 

Turkey cannot give its approval to a 
solution which would do the gravest in- 
jury to the imprescriptible rights of an 
important fraction of the population, and 
the national sentiment of Turkey, which 
has already demonstrated its resistance, 


will not accept this annexation and will 
only yield if compelled to do so. 
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Finally, the Turkish Government 
agrees to the reduction of the army and 
navy and to the appointment of a Finan- 
cial Commission, on the latter of which, 
however, it shall have representation. 

On June 30 Djemal Pasha and Rechid 
Bey arrived in Paris with a_ supple- 
ment to the foregoing counterproposals. 
Fear lest the Greeks might turn over 
certain of the Aegean Islands to some 
third Power—to England, for example, 
in exchange for Cyprus—it was said, 
had inspired the Porte to ask that the 
islands Lemnos, Imbros and Tenedos, 
situated at the entrance to the Darda- 
nelles, be included in the same zone as 
the Straits and so remain Ottoman terri- 
tory under allied occupation. The sup- 
plement also protested against including 
the port of Alexandretta in the French 
mandate for Syria, and offered the fol- 
lowing by way of solution: 

A line starting from the Mediterranean 
coast at Ras-el-Basit [between Latakia 
and Alexandretta, and over 120 miles 
south of the latter] and ending at Khani- 
kan fon the Persian frontier], passing 
north of Aleppo [left to Syria], south of 
Nisibin [the present terminus of the Bag- 
dad Railway], and north of Mosul [left 
to Mesopotamia]. 


The supplement further qualified the 
Ottoman Government’s acceptance of an 
independent Armenia in this way: 

There is no ground for extending Arme- 

nian territory beyond the old Russo-Turk- 
ish frontier. The Ottoman Government 
admits in principle the demilitarization 
of Turkish territory near the Armenian 
frontier, provided this demilitarization be 
reciprocal. 

The military operations since the 
middle of June had their initiative, ac- 
cording to the ‘‘urkish press, in an at- 
tempt of the Entente to carry out pre- 
maturely the terms of the treaty: The 
Greeks to take possession of Thrace and 
Smyrna with their hinterland, and the 
British, with their warships, to establish 
the international zone at the Straits. As 
a matter of fact the forces of the Entente 
were everywhere placed on the defensive 
by the advance of the Turkish Nation- 
alists, inspired by the withdrawal of the 
troops of the Sultan. 

The Nationalist, or Kemalist, attack 
began in raids against the Entente lines 
south of the Straits and the capture and 
ese -tion of Turkish loyalists, and was 
concentrated against the British here and 
the Greeks at the Smyrna outposts. 
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Little attention was paid to General Gou- 
raud in Syria, who had fallen back 
to the Mersina-Aintab line, or to the 
Italians around Ephesus, who later de- 
clined to allow the Greeks to pursue the 
fleeing Nationalists within their zone. 
The Entente counteroffensive, when it 
came, was the execution of the matured 
plan arranged between the Greek Com- 
mander in Chief, General Paraskevo- 
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THE GREEK ADVANCE ALONG THE AKHIS- 
SAR-SOMA-PANDERMA LINE WAS INTENDED 
TO CUT OFF THE NATIONALISTS TO THE 
WEST NEAR MOUNT IDA. THE 
ENTERED BRUSA ON JULY 8 
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poulos, and Lieut. Gen. Sir George Milne, 
commander of the allied troops in West- 
ern Asia. It was agreed that offensive 
operations in the field should be taken 
by the Greek troops alone. 

Fighting between the Nationalists and 
the British, the latter acting on the de- 
fensive, assumed a formidable aspect on 
June 16 at the Ismid trenches, east of 
the bay of that name, which is an arm 
of the Sea of Marmora. A raid, in which 
Turkish loyalists were alone molested, 
was also made by 200 Nationalists on 
Guebza, on the Anatolian Railway, about 
halfway between Skutari, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and Ismid. British war- 
ships then entered the bay and began to 
shell the Nationalist lines. Meanwhile, 
the British High Commissioner, Admiral 
de Robeck, went to Ismid and protested 
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to an envoy of Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
against the unprovoked attack. No at- 
tention was paid to this protest. On 
June 21 the British landed engineers at 
all the Turkish fortifications on the 
southern side of the Straits, and began 
to blow up the guns there. The few 
Turkish soldiers guarding the fortifica- 
tions made no resistance. By June 26 
it was reported that the British casual- 
ties were under 100, while the National- 
ists, principally at Ismid, had lost 1,000 
by British gunfire. The British forces 
were reinforced from Malta by 2,000 
English and Indian troops, and by a flo- 
tilla of small naval craft. 


What may be considered as the be- 
ginning of the Greek offensive occurred 
on June 22, when the Hellenic forces, 
with their base at the city of Smyrna, 
advanced north and occupied Akhissar 
and attacked Salihli. The former is on 
the railway fifty-five miles northeast of 
Smyrna, while Salihli is about the same 
distance east. Simultaneously, opera- 
tions were begun in Eastern Thrace to 
disperse the bands of Tjafer Tayar, the 
Nationalist Military Governor of Adria- 
nople. These operations were under the 
command of General Leonardopoulos, 
with his headquarters at Ourli. As he 
proceeded toward Adrianople he met 
with little or no resistance; most of the 
towns, whence the Turks had fled, re- 
ceived him witi: music and flowers. On 
his official entrance into Karagatch ‘over 
100 deserters from the newly recruited 
army of Tayar joined him. General 
Leonardopoulos, who received his mili- 
tary education in France, is considered 
one of the ablest Greek Generals, and 
the division he commanded—the famous 
Ninth—composed entirely of men from 
Epirus, was said to have a high sense of 
discipline and esprit de corps. 

Aside from General Leonardopoulos’s 
army of occupation, the distribution of 
the Greek troops and the strength of the 
enemy arrayed against them, both in 
Thrace and Smyrna, were as follows: 

In Southern Thrace, on the right bank 
of the Maritza, between Adrianople and 
the Adrean Sea, were the equivalent of 
three divisions, supported in the rear in 
the direction of Saloniki by one division 
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and by the advancing Ninth in the 
neighborhood of the Bulgarian frontier. 
Tjafer Tayar’s army included 10,000 
Turkish regulars and 20,000 Greek and 
Bulgar Moslem recruits of the region. 
By June 25 the Greeks had crossed the 
Maritza and had moved east in the direc- 
tion of Constantinople, resting upon the 
railway between Demotika and Constan- 
tinople, which they were using for their 
supplies. 


In the region of Smyrna was the. 


equivalent of five divisions, or 200,000 
men. Waiting for their advance and 
distributed at strategic points widely 
separated, on an irregular line extending 
from Mount Ida, on the west, to An- 
gora, on the northeast, were 40,000 Na- 
tionalists recently mobilized by Mus- 
tapha Kemal. Here the Greeks began 
their advance along three railways, lead- 
ing respectively toward Lake Egerdir 
and Afiun-Karahissar (an important 
junction on the Greek railway to Bag- 
dad in one direction, and to Panderma, 
a port on the south side of the Sea of 
Marmora, in the other.) 


By June 28 the Greek advance pre- 
sented a line beyond Soma-Akhissar- 
Alashehr (Philadelphia)-Kelles, which 
had cost the Turks 2,000 killed in the 
valley of the River Hermus (Gedis Chai). 
Consolidating their lines until June 30, 
the Greeks on that day landed 2,000 men 
on the south shore of the Sea of Mar- 
mora, twenty miles west of Panderma, 
and simultaneously began their advance 
on that place with three columns from 
Soma. Their idea was to isolate the 
enemy in the wiount Ida region from his 
main forces east of the Anatolian-Bag- 
dad railway. Another landing, this on 
the Dardanelles littoral, was made at 
Hamidieh Fort, the guns of which had 
been destroyed by British engineers a 
few days before. 

On July 2 the Greek cavalry reached 
Balikesri, 100 miles northeast of Smyrna 
and fifty south of Panderma, capturing 
1,200 prisoners, 54 heavy guns and a 
score of field pieces. Simultaneously 
Kemal Pasha sent a message to Con- 
stantinople saying that he had the Greek 
advance well in hand. The Greeks, movy- 
ing north from Soma and south from the 
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Sea of Marmora, next effected a junc- 
ture, and the Nationalists at Mount Ida 
were thus isolated. The two Greek col- 
umns then (July 10) advanced on and 
occupied Brusa, 75 miles southwest of 
Ismid, and prepared to raise the siege 
of the British lines at the latter place. 


PALESTINE 


As Sir Herbert Samuel, British High 
Commissioner in Palestine, began his ad- 
ministration at Jerusalem a long fer- 
menting movement against his appoint- 
ment in particular, and against the 
British Government’s espousal of the 
cause of Zionism in general, broke loose 


MAX NORDAU 


Noted author, who is taking an active part 
in the Zionist movement 


in Parliament and in a certain section of 
the daily and weekly press of London, 
led, respectively, by The Morning Post 
and The Spectator. Meanwhile, the Jew- 
ish Correspondence Bureau, taking its 
position from the unofficial report (see 
June CuRRENT History) of Sir Herbert 
on the Jerusalem riots, stated: 
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Sir Herbert Samuel 
entry into office as High Commissioner 
of Palestine by proclaiming an amnesty 
for those who have been sentenced in con- 
nection with the riots in Jerusalem, the 
amnesty to be applied to Arabs, Chris- 
tians and Jews. Among those who will 
thus be released is Vladimir Jabotinsky, 
who was sentenced by court-martial for 
organizing a Jewish self-defense corps. 


will signalize his 


In the House of Lords on June 29, 
Earl Curzon, in reply to an interpellation 
of the Government by Lord Sydenham, 
said that, while Sir Herbert’s report had 
not been intended for publication, that of 
Lord Allenby on the subject of the Jeru- 
salem riots had referred to a matter 


which was still sub judice. In the House 
of Commons, on the same day, Brig. Gen. 
Colvin interpellated the Government on 
the subject of Jabotinsky and was told 
by Mr. Churchill that both Lord Allenby 
and a British tribunal had found Ja- 
botinsky’s acts unjustifiable. 


The Spectator, after praising the atti- 
tude taken by The Morning Post in de- 
nouncing the appointment of Sir Herbert 
“to be the chief administrator and 
virtually autocrat of Palestine,” con- 
tinued: 


NOTED AMERICAN DELEGATES TO THE ZIONIST CONFERENCE IN 
AND 
WHO IS HONORARY PRESIDENT OF THE ZIONIST ORGANIZA- 
THE THIRD IS RABBI WISE, WHO WAS SEEING HIS 
FROM NEW 
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STATES SUPREME COURT, 
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The British Government has, of course, 
assured the people of Palestine that they 
had nothing to fear, and things were be- 
ginning to settle down. Suddenly, how- 
ever, the Moslem and Christian popula- 
tion see named as administrator and auto- 
crat of Palestine not only a Jew but 
actually a Zionist. Can we wonder that 
the appointment has been received with 
consternation by all who know the Mid- 
dle East, and with something like fury 
by the majority of the inhabitants of the 
new State? 

An international Zionist conference, 
the first in seven years, met in London on 
July 7 and elected as its President Louis 
D. Brandeis, Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. The object 
of the gathering was to formulate a pro- 
gram tor Palestine. Dr. Max Nordau ot 
London was chosen Honorary President. 

Professor Chayim Weizmann, the noted 
Zionist, in his address to the confer- 
ence made an eloquent appeal to Jews 
throughout the world to co-operate with 
the Zionists in the re-establishment of 
Palestine. Professor Weizmann _ stated 
that a Jewish colonization organization 
already had beea formed, open to private 
initiative, from which much might be 
expected. He emphasized the fact that 
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all work in Palestine would be effected 
in strict co-operation with the Arabs. 
The professor declared that at least 50,- 
000 Jewish immigrants would be settled 
in Palestine during the next twelve 
months. In accordance with a suggestion 
made by Dr. Weizmann the conference 
appointed a Policy Committee of twenty- 
one members to formulate a program for 
observance in Palestine. 


SYRIA 


The armistice established between the 
French and the Nationalists broke down 
in Cilicia on June 14, when the Nation- 
alists renewed their attacks upon Ar- 
menian villages and occupied the Eregli 
coal fields, levyixg heavy taxes on the 
owners and ordering the French conces- 
sionnaires off the property. So the fight- 
ing between Senegalese troops and the 
Nationalists began again, and on June 
16 a French garrison at Bozano was 
forced to surrender to superior force. 

In view of these events and the war 
between Greece and the Turkish Nation- 
alists in Asia Minor, on June 27 the 
battleship Jean Bart and the destroyers 
Bisson, Mangini and Capitaine Mehl were 
ordered to Constantinople. Nevertheless, 
the policy of the French Government, as 
outlined by M. Millerand the same day, 


had undergone no change: 
3efore France received the mandate 
for Syria the message of the Government 
sent on Feb. 10 to our High Commissary 
outlined our policy, which was more dip- 
lomatic than military. The mandate we 
have in Syria is an issue of Article XXIT. 
of the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. France is tied to Syria by so 
many memories and traditions, and has 
not the right to leave that country if she 
does not wish to compromise irreparably 
her position as a great Mediterranean 
and Mussulman power. We are in Syria, 
and there we shall remain, to conduct 
the policy defined by the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and to defend the 
Syrian population, which asks us to col- 
laborate with Turkey in Cilicia to bring 
about peace and economic prosperity. 
According to Jerusalem dispatches re- 
ceived by The London Times on July 17 
and 18, General Gouraud, the commander 
of the French forces, had dispatched to 
Prince Feisal, the so-called King of 
Syria, an ultimatum on July 16 demand- 
ing ‘that he, within twenty-four hours, 
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acknowledge the French mandate, adopt 
French as the official language, and 
French currency as the official currency. 
Feisal thereupon. ordered a_ general 
mobilization and the French prepared to 
occupy Aleppo and advance on Damascus 
with eighty battalions of French and 
Senegales, including the proper quotas 
of artillery, airplanes and tanks. 

It was reported from Beirut that 
Prince Feisal had been forced to adopt 
the course he did by the extremists 
among the Syrians and not by his own 
Arab faction. The Syrians were said 
to have resented the armistice which 
Gouraud had formed with the Nationalist 
Turks in the north, in Cilicia, as 
strengthening the Pan-Islamic move- 
ment. It was also pointed out that Feisal 
was finding it much more difficult to 
hold a middle course, on account of the 
economic conditions. It was practically 
impossible to get any goods through 
from Beirut or the other ports of French 
occupation to Damascus and the interior 
towns. Commercial confidence had also 
been hit hard by the substitution of 
French paper money for the Syrian. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


On June 20 Major Gen. Sir Perey Cox, 
who had been the British Resident at 
Teheran, Persia, was appointed to rep- 
resent Great Britain in Mesopotamia. 
News came from Bagdad that his in- 
structions included the inception of the 
task of preparing the country for home 
rule, and that for this purpose he would 
be authori to call into being provi- 
sional bodies, a Council of State, under 
an Arab President, and a General Elec- 
tive Assembly, freely elected by the pop- 
ulation. A debate ensued in the British 
House of Commons on June 23, due to an 
attack on the Government’s poliey, which 
kept “70,000 troops employed at a year- 
ly expenditure of £21,000,000.” The 
Prime Minister said in substance: 

He repudiated entirely the suggestion 
that the League of Nations was to deter- 
mine who should be the mandatary of 
those countries. The whole cost in money 
and blood of emancipating Mesopotamia 
and Palestine fell on the British, and 
Great Britain had the best moral or legal 


claim to be the mandatary there. There 
would be an Arab Government in Meso- 





potamia in time, but until it was able 

to walk firmly Great Britain must guide 

its tottering footsteps. 

Mr. Churchill, for the Government, ad- 
mitted that fighting had been renewed 
between the Arabs and the Turks and 
the British in the Mosul region, but with- 
out any loss to British prestige. In the 
House of Lords, Lord Curzon admitted 
that an invitation had been addressed by 
Mesopotamian notables to Emir Abdulla, 
third son of the King of the Hedjas, to 
become King of the Mesul region of 
Irak; but he observed that the invitation 
had been sent without the Emir’s knowl- 
edge. He added that the British mandate 
over Mesopotamia was in process of 
being submitted to the League of Na- 
tions for investigation and criticism. 

Meanwhile, in Paris, the Anglophobic 
press lent fuel to the Asquith opposition 
flame by trying to prove that M. Clem- 
enceau had betrayed France when he 
consented to the British mandate over 
Mesopotamia, as the rich French oil in- 
terests in Mosul should have caused that 
region to be joined to the French man- 
datory of Syria. 


PERSIA 


As the month covered by the July 
CURRENT HisTory closed, the Persian 
Foreign Minister, Prince Firuz Mirza, 
who happened to be in London, was ap- 
pealing both to the British Government 
and to the League of Nations to save his 
country from a Bolshevist invasion via 
Baku and Enzeli. On June 16 it was re- 
ported that the Persian province of 
Ghilan, of which Resht is the capital, had 
revolted and formed a Soviet republic. 
As neither the British Government nor 
the League of Nations made replies out- 
lining a definite policy, Viscount Grey 
of Fallodon attacked the Government’s 
entire Persian policy in a speech at Strat- 
ford, and Prince Firuz issued a state- 
ment to the press. 

Lord Grey said that the Anglo-Persian 
agreement, brought into existence by the 
sritish Government just before the 
Council of the League of Nations was 
created, should be superseded by the 
League. The League, if backed by the 
sympathy of the world, should be better 
fitted to maintain the independence of 
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Persia against aggression. Britain, he 
said, desires no such obligations, though 
the agreement has been widely miscon- 
strued as an effort on Britain’s part to 
further her own selfish interests. 


The decidedly informing statement of 
Prince Firuz reads, in part, as follows: 


I need not repeat the facts in detail: 
the bombardment and occupation, without 
any provocation on our part, of the neu- 
tral Persian port of Enzeli, on the Caspian 
Sea, by the naval forces of the Moscow 
Government, and the landing of Red troops 
at several points in our territory. In 
such an emergency the Persian Govern- 
ment hastened, among other measures, 
to lodge a protest with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and, in accordance with its duty 
as a member of the League of Nations, 
to appeal to that august body through 
the Secretary General. * * #* 

I am hopeful that the League of Na- 
tions will seriously take up the subject 
of our request. I believe this is the first 
time that an appeal of this nature has 
been made to the League. * * * 
that unrest in Persia 
as a result of extreme propaganda would 
certainly disturb the peace of the whole 


I need not say 


of the Middle East, and produce an up- 
heaval the consequences of which would 
be incalculable. The whole. civilized 
world, and cspecially the British Govern- 
ment, could not possibly regard with 
equanimity such sinister developments. 
Although, as Mr. Bonar Law stated in 
the House of Commons when referring to 
the Anglo-Persian agreement, the British 
Government is under no written obliga- 
tion to come to the assistance of Persia 
in such an emergency, and as I myself, 
in a statement made to the press in Paris, 
clearly emphasized, the agreement con- 
tained no engagement on the part of 
Persia and no obligation on the part of 
Great Britain, outside of the well-defined 
limits of the text. But, leaving aside the 
question of any formal or implied en- 
gagement, we must not forget that the 
vital interests of Persia, as well as of 
Great Britain, are now involved. Those 
interests are indeed so closely interwoven 
that the British Government and people 
cannot adopt an attitude of aloofness. 


At this moment, released from the op- 
pressive influence of the ola Czarist ré- 
gime, Persia—alive to the important duties 
imposed upon her by her geographical po- 
sition and as a member of the League of 
Nations, is endeavoring to strengthen her 
organization and to develop her resources 
in order to contribute effectively to the 
maintenance of peace and tranquillity in 
the Middle East, and to the extension of 
the benefits of civilization in that part 
of the world. 





Status of the Shantung Dispute 


Japan’s Universal Suffrage Crisis 


JAPAN 


HE Shantung controversy made no 
T visible progress toward settlement. 

The Japanese Government on June 
14 sent China an official note urging the 
opening of negotiations, and issued a 
long official statement on June 16 re- 
viewing all the correspondence between 
the two Governments since the ratifica- 
tion of the Versailles Treaty. In the 
light of this correspondence, the Shan- 
tung dispute may be said to stand as 
follows: 

On ratification of the treaty 
ary, the Japanese Government, through 
its Minister at Peking, informed China 
of its desire to open negotiations devised 
to lead to the restoration of Kiao-Chau 
in Shantung, declared its intention of 
withdrawing its troops, but stated that 
it must keep them there temporarily to 
guard the railway, in the absence of any 
competent force to assume this duty after 
the contemplated evacuation. Japan 
hoped that China would organize a po- 
lice force for this purpose, even before 
an ,evacuation agreement was_ reached, 
and was fully prepared to carry through 
the proposed negotiations. 

China, however, did not reply for near- 
ly three months, and thus a question of 
importance to enduring peace remained 
unsettled. Finally, on April 26, the Japa- 
nese Minister at Peking was instructed to 
urge upon China the importance of tak- 
ing the necessary steps to open negotia- 
tions. China did not reply until May 22, 
and her reply amounted to a request for 
delay. Though appreciating the Japanese 
pledge to withdraw her troops, she stated 
that as she had not signed the treaty 
she was not in a position to negotiate 
directly with Japan on Kiao-Chau; for 
this reason, and also because of the ‘“‘ in- 
dignantly antagonistic ’’ attitude of the 
people of China, she regretted that she 
found herself at that time unable to make 
any definite reply. 

China, however, pointed out that as the 
state of war with Germany had ceased, 
the further presence of Japanese troops 
in Kiao-Chau was unnecessary, and urged 
Japan to issue an order for evacuation at 
once, stating that China planned to effect 
a proper organization to replace these 
forces. 

The Imperial Government then trans- 
mitted its note of June 14. This note 
took cognizance of the Chinese position 
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as stated, but pointed out that a ‘* funda- 
mental agreement’’ existed between 
China and Japan regarding Kiao-Chau. 
It then reiterated Japan’s desire of ef- 
fecting a fair and just settlement as soon 
as possible, and declared that it would 
accept a proposal for negotiations at any 
time the Chinese Government saw fit to 
make it. Japan made the withdrawal of 
troops depend wholly on the formation of 
a Chinese police force competent to take 
over the responsibilities of guarding mu- 
tual interests. The question of military , 
equipment in and around Kiao-Chau, the 
note said, furnished additional ground 
for negotiations. These, and all other 
minor questions, it added, would be solved 
simultaneously with the opening of nego- 
tiations. The note ended with a reitera- 
tion of Japan’s desire to effect a fair set- 
tlement as soon as possible. China had 
made no reply when these pages went to 
press. 

Negotiations for a prolongation of the 
alliance between Great Britain and 
Japan continued through June and the 
first half of July, and were finally 
brought to a successful conclusion. Con- 
siderable opposition to the continuation 
of the alliance had been expressed by 
‘oe Australian press and a strong feel- 
ing of hostility to a renewal developed 
in China. The ~hines 2rnment pro- 
tested officially against such a renewal 
without consultation of China. Despite 
this opposition, an agreement was 
reached, and Great Britain and Japan 
notified the L ue of Nations on July 
13 that they had prolonged the treaty 
of alliance for one year. They pointed 
out that th- terms of the treaty had 
been revised and that they were now in 
accord with the principles of the League. 
The insertion of an article relieving 
either of the high con+ -cting parties 
from the necessity of going to war with 
any Power concluding a treaty of arbi- 
tration with the other contracting party 
was considered important in Washing- 
ton in view of the fact that Great Brit- 
ain and the United “tates had contracted 
such a treaty of arbitration on Septem- 
ber 15, 1914. The motive of the prolon- 
gation for a single year was stated to 
be the desire of Great Britain to gain 
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time to consult with the Dominion Gov- 
ernments regarding a revision of the 
treaty, necessitated by the elimination of 
German influence in the Far East. 

The treaty thus prolonged had orig- 
inally been signed in London on July 13, 
1911, by T. Kato, the Japanese Ambas- 
sador; Lord Grey, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. 

The long dispute over universal suf- 
frage in Japan was settled, temporarily, 
at least, when the Diet rejected the pro- 
posal on July 12. The issue had aroused 
great excitement among the people, as 
well as in the Diet. On July 3 the former 
Minister of Agriculture attacked the 
Government policy, declaring that the 
Cabinet should respect the Diet’s decision 
to grant universal suffrage without a 
referendum to the nation. Premier Hara 
replied that it was improper to adopt 
universal suffrage without giving a trial 
to the amended election law, which ex- 
tends the right of voting, and declared 
the Government justified in appealing to 
the people. The session of July 9 
was extremely turbulent, the Opposition 
Party making a fierce attack upon the 
Government, both in regard to the action 
of the Militarists in Siberia and in regard 
to suffrage. The Premier admitted 
that extension oz the suffrage was neces- 
sary, but declared that he was unable to 
see why the whole social organization 
should be destroyed. At the session of 
the following day, however, the House 
defeated a resolution of want of confi- 
dence in the Government by 283 votes as 
against 145. The Diet was guarded by 
5,000 police reserves, in view of the great 
mass meeting held in Tokio, as well as 
in the provinces, to voice the popular 
demand for universal suffrage. Speeches 
of a violent character were made at these 
gatherings, and paraders carrying ban- 
ners clashed with the police, who made 
many arrests. 

At the session of July 12 the proposal 
of universal suffrage was defeated in 
the lower house when an Opposition reso- 
lution was rejected by a vote of 283 as 
against 150. While the measure was 
being debated immense crowds held pro- 
suffrage demonstrations in nearby parks. 
The police kept all demonstrating crowds 
away from the House of Parliament and 
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broke up an indoor meeting of students 
who were attempting to pass resolutions 
censuring the Cabinet for “ hindering the 
development of the nation.” 


The following diplomatic appointments 
were announced on June 5: 

Baron Gonsuke Hayashi, formerly Goy- 
ernor of the leased territory of Kwan- 
tung, Manchuria, to be Japanese Ambas- 
sador at London, succeeding Viscount 
Chinda. Viscount Kikujiro Ishii, for- 
merly Ambassador at Washington, to be 
Japanese Ambassador at Paris, succeed- 
ing M. Matsui. Mr. Isaaburo Yamagata, 
formerly attached to the office of the 
Governor General of Korea, to be Gov- 
ernor General of the Kwantung leased 
territory, succeeding Baron Hayashi. 

In a letter addressed by William D. 
Stephens, Governor of California, to Sec- 

retary of State Colby on June 21, it was 
stated that the influx of Japanese into 
Californiashad brought about “ alarming 
conditions,” which made it necessary to 
protect the sovereignty of the State 
against this “ growing menace” through 
diplomatic negotiation or a strict ex- 
clusion act. A proposed initiative in 
State legislation designed to prevent 
Japanese from owning or leasing land 
within California, it was stated, would 
be submitted to the voters of the State 
in the coming November elections. 
Meanwhile informal conversations were 
entered upon between the American and 
Japanese Governments relative to the 
situation precipitated by this proposal. 
Speaking on the California problem in 
Tokio on June 18, Viscount Kentaro 
Kaneko, member of the Privy Council 
of the Empire, condemned the proposed 
law, which he declared was purely anti- 
Japanese in its design, and asserted that 
the Japanese limit of endurance had 
nearly been reached. 


CHINA 


The unsettlement of China owing to 
the civil war continued, with fighting 
between the opposing forces throughout 
June. Meanwhile negotiations at Shang- 
hai between’ representatives of the 
Northern Government and leading fig- 
ures of the Canton Government, who had 
revolted against the Southern Military 
Party, were reaching their end by June 
26. The Southern secessionists were 
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headed by Wu Ting-fang, former Min- 
ister to America; Dr. Sun Yat-sen, First 
Provisional President of China; Tang- 
Shao-li, former Premier, and General Li 
Lieh-chun, who took a prominent part in 
the establishment of the republic. These 
leaders, it was stated, had agreed on the 
secession of all the Southern provinces 
except Kwang-si and Kwan-tung—the 
strongholds of the Southern militarists— 
whose arbitrary distribution of tax 
revenues had precipitated the secession, 
and on their reunion with North China. 

Though these negotiations were con- 
sidered to be making for a speedy peace 
between the north and the south, fresh 
trouble developed in North China 
through action taken by the Northern 
Reform Party early in July, in securing 
the dismissal of General Hsu Chu-cheng, 
Resident Commissioner of Inner Mon- 
golia and Commander on the northwest- 
ern frontier. This dismissal was said to 
be due to bad feeling between the Re- 
form Party, headed by General Chang 
Tso-ling and the Anfu Party, of which 
General Hsu Chu-cheng was a member. 

The Anfu Generals, Wu Pei-fu and 
Tsao-kun, of Chi-li refused to give their 
sanction to Hsu Ch u-cheng’ dismissal, 
and on July 11 threatened an advance on 
Peking, as a result of which the city was 
thrown into a panic. The veteran Gen- 
eral Chang Kuei-ti had gone to Chi-li to 
attempt to reconcile the opposing fac- 
tions, and the Chinese President, Hsu 
Shih-chang, issued a mandate ordering 
the troops of the contending sides back 
to their original posts to preserve the 
people from the threat of a new civil 
war. Meantime, Marshal Tuan Chi-jui, 
himself a member of the Anfu Party, 
assumed control, and set out to force the 
Anfu Generals into submission. He was 
opposed by a number of the military 
Governors, and also by General Chang 
Tso-ling, who served notice from his 
post in Manchuria that in view of his 
having received evidence that Tuan Chi- 
jui had recruited brigands in Manchuria 
to oppose Tsao-kun and Wu Pei-fu, he 
intended to organize an expedition to oc- 
cupy Peking and hold it until Tuan Chi- 
jui was punished. This project, how- 
ever, he abandoned. Meanwhile Tuan 


Chi-jui, surprised south of Nanyuan by 
Wu Pei-fu’s troops, retreated toward 
Peking. The diplomatic corps on July 
10 served notice on the Government that 
no fighting must take place in Peking, 
and that the city must not be subjected 
to bombardment. 


Severe fighting followed, July 15-18, 
with the advantage in favor of General 
Wu Pei-fu. On the 18th it was reported 
that General Tuan Chi-jui, head of the 
Anfu Party, had suffered a severe de- 
feat, and that his disorganized troops 
were retiring toward Peking. The capital 
was still in a state of semi-panic over 
the situation when these pages went to 
press. 

The Cabinet crisis precipitated by the 
resignation of the Premier, Chin Yun- 
peng, early in May was virtually solved 
on June 30 by the selection of Chou Shu- 
mu, a member of the Reform Party and 
a friend of the President, to take the 
Premiership. Chin Yun-peng retained 
the post of Minister of War. Three im- 
portant posts in the Cabinet were taken 
from adherents of the Anfu Party and 
replaced by civil appointees supporting 
the President. Tuan Chi-jvi one of the 
leading supporters of the Anfu pro- 
gram, had given, nevertheless, his con- 
sent to these changes. The name of 
Chou Shu-mu was submitted by the 
President to Parliament on July 3 for 
approval. 

An offer to pay the sum of $45,000 
for the murder of the Rev. W. A. Rei- 
mert, an American missionary of the 
Yochow Reformed Church, and a native 
of ™nnsylvania, was rejected by the 
American Legation on June 27, the 
Legation insisting that the Peking Gov- 
ernment hold the Military Governor of 
Hunan Province, where the murder was 
committed, personally responsible for 
failure to provide protection. The Gov- 
ernment had charged the Governor with 
incompetence and inefficiency and had 
divested him of all titles and honors fol- 
lowing the loss of Chang-sha to the 
Southern revolutionaries, but had then 
pardoned him. The missionary was 
killed by the retreating Northern sol- 
diers following the occupation of Chang- 
sha on June 14, and the mission church 
which he directed was looted. 





Restoring Law and Order in Mexico 


Status of the Oil Controversy 


MEXICO 


RESIDENT de la Huerta addressed 
P the Mexican Congress in person 
at the opening of the _ extra- 
ordinary session on June 21, its first 
meeting since the revolution that ended 
in the overthrow and tragic death 
of Carranza. Restoration of constitu- 
tional government in the revolutionary 
States, reforms of the electoral law and 
of the common law judicial system, modi- 
fications of the labor law to protect the 
rights of capitalists and workers equally, 
and improvements of the educational 
system were among the President’s 
recommendations. 

Among the subjects of vital interest 
to be considered in the brief session are 
revenue, shipping, sanitation, banking, 
coinage, customs, foreign commerce, the 
external debt, and, most important of 
all, the controversy over the ownership 
and taxation of oil lands. Under the 
Diaz régime, through bribery and graft, 
foreign companies were allowed to ac- 
quire monopoly of vast tracts of valuable 
oil lands; but with the fall of the dic- 
tator their absolute dominance began to 
weaken. Then came minor revolutions, 
and in many cases foreign companies 
were severely mulcted by various Gener- 
als under the plea of special taxation 
and protection from bandits, with the 
alternative threat of closing or destroy- 
ing the wells. 

The Federal Government determined 
to end this anarchy, and in a new Con- 
stitution, adopted on Feb. 5, 1917, incor- 
porated as Article 27 the provision that 
subsoil products, meaning particularly 
oil, should be the property of the Mexi- 
can Government, to be disposed of by 
law or decree. There was no interpreta- 
tion as to whether this applied to public 
lands or to private property, or whether 
it was retroactive or confiscatory in 
future. Interventionists saw in it an 
opportunity to embroil the United States 
with Mexico. 

The previous situation had threatened 
President Wilson’s friendly policy, out- 


lined in a statement given out at the 
White House on March 25, 1916, which 
said: “Convinced that powerful in- 
fluences are at work to force an inter- 


DON FERNANDO IGLESIAS CALDERON 
Special High Commissioner sent to Wash- 
ington by the new Mexican Government 
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vention in Mexico, Administration offi- 
cials were today considering just what 
steps will be taken to bring the agitation 
to an end.” On the other hand the rights 
acquired by American citizens deserved 
protection. Presidznt Wilson two years 
ago in a note to Carranza declared: 
“The United States cannot acquiesce in 
any procedure ostensibly or nominally 
in the form of taxation or the exercise 
of eminent domain, but really resulting in 
the confiscation of private property and 
arbitrary deprivation of vested rights.” 


Carranza was inclined to interpret the 
constitutional clause rigorously to the 
disadvantage of foreigners, and on 
March 12 signed a decree governing tem- 
porary oil concessions pending passage 
of legislation by Congress. This decree 
stated that concessions were to be granted 
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only to native or naturalized Mexicans 
or to companies organized under Mexi- 
can laws. To prevent monopolists from 


buying up oil lands and holding them 
out of use it was provided that drilling 
must begin within five years of the date 
of concession and taxes on daily produc- 
tion were fixed in the case of large pro- 
ducers as high as 20 per cent. 


Although this is less than some excess 
profits taxes in the United States, those 
who were urging American intervention 
raised the cry of confiscation. In the 
case of the Tampico oil wells there was 
some justification for this, as the taxes 
were paid to General Manuel Pelaez and 
never reached the General Government. 
They were pay for “ protection ” and the 
oil companies submitted to them without 
question, knowing their properties would 
be destroyed if they objected. Pelaez, 
after the fall of Carranza, made his 
peace with the new Mexican Govern- 
ment and President de la Huerta invited 
Americal oil men vo go to Mexico to dis- 
cuss the question, at the same time 
promising that laws based on Article 27 
should not have a retroactive effect. 


General Jacinto B. Trevino, Minister 
of Commerce and Labor in the new Gov- 
ernment, conferred with repiesentatives 
of more than twenty foreign oil com- 
panies and assured them that all would 
receive equal treatment; but the laws 
of Mexico nationalizing petroleum terri- 
tory would be carried out. They then 
interviewed President de la Huerta, who 
refused t> intervene in the negotiations 
with General Trevifio. The impression 
gained was that representatives of the 
American oil interests could not make 
headway with the Government owing to 
their reputation as ardent intervention- 
ists, but that the Government was will- 
ing to treat with unprejudiced represen- 
tatives of experience and authority. 


Sefior V. R. Garcias, for years in 
char ’e of the oil engineering department 
of Stanford University, and now a con- 
sulting engineer of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, was appointed a Spe- 
cial Commissioner by President de la 
Huerta to study the oil situation and 
report on new regulations that may be 
necessary. On July 1 it was announced 
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that the Department would name a com- 
mission to confer with one represent- 
ing American interests, and their recom- 
mendations, it was believed, would pro- 
vide a basis for an amicable solution. 
Meanwhile nature may settle the con- 
troversy, for a leading well in the north- 
ern part of the State of Vera Cruz, 
which had been producing 60,000 barrels 
of oil daily, is now yielding only salt 
water, and other producers are in a state 
of apprehension regarding a_ possibly 
similar fate for their properties. 

All Mexican traditions were broken on 
June 19 when, for the first time in the 
history of Mexico, foreigners who were 
not Ambassadors were dined by a Presi- 
dent. American newspaper correspond- 
ents were thus entertained, and for three 
hours President de la Huerta frankly 
answered questions put by his guests. 
He stated that the Constitution of 1917 
would prevail, as it was the legal Con- 
stitution, but present holders of property 
would have an opportunity to improve 
their holdings and would have prefer- 
ence. “ We will go half way,” he said, 
“and I am sure that the American busi- 
ness interests will come the other half.” 

As a further evidence of Mexico’s de- 
sire for friendly relations with the 
United States Don Fernando Iglesias 
Calderon was sent by President de la 
Huerta to Washington as High Commis- 
sioner for Mexico with the rank of Am- 
bassador. Don Fernando, who arrived in 
Washington on June 28, is the recognized 
leader of the Liberal Party in Mexico 
and one of the principal supporters of 
General Obregon for President. He has 
made an excellent impression on officials 
of the Administration, convincing them 
of Mexico’s desire for full protection of 
life and property in Mexico, natives and 
foreigners alike, and of her anxiety to 
be on friendly terms with this country. 
There was a growing belief that recogni- 
tion of the new Mexican Government was 
not far off. 

Another sign of Mexico’s more friend- 
ly attitude is the decline of the German 
influence exercised during the Carranza 
régime. All the members of the special 
missions sent to the United States and 
Europe are composed of men known as 
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pro-ally. Miguel Covarrubias, who has 
been named Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
was well known for his sympathy for the 


allied cause, and Cuthbert Hidalgo, one - 


of the few pro-ally Senators, was made 
his assistant. President de la Huerta 
sent to President Wilson a very friendly 
message on Independence Day, expres- 
sing wishes for a “ cordial union between 
the peoples of Mexico and the United 
States,” and Mexico City newspapers 
published special Fourth of July editions 
praising the peace institutions, women’s 
progress, traditions and national heroes 
of the United States. 

All the political parties have agreed 
on the Presidential candidacy of General 
Alvaro Obregon, and he will probably be 
elected unopposed on Sept. 5. He favors 
the closest possible friendly relations 
with the United States and is advising 
de la Huerta in his administration as 
Provisional President. General Salvador 
Alvarado, the Minister of the Treasury, 
was intrusted with making a special visit 
to Washington, New York and the Euro- 
pean capitals to discuss resumption of 
payments on Mexico’s foreign .debt, in- 
terest on which has been suspended for 
several years. Alberto M. Gonzalez, Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, was also com- 
missioned to visit the United States to 
study the American judicial system and 
explain proposed Mexican legislation rel- 
ative to petroleum. 


Minor revolts against the new régime 
have been crushed with a firm hand. A 
revolt occurred in the State of Chiapas, 
on the Guatemalan border, which lasted 
only one day and was crushed by Gov- 


ernment forces, its leaders, Colonels 
Samado and Lotomayor, being executed. 
General Carlos Osuna began operations 
with 1,200 men in the State of Tamau- 
lipas, but within a week was fleeing, 
wounded, with only eighty followers. 
Francisco Gonzalez, formerly Governor 
of the State, suspected of aiding Osuna, 
was captured and his execution was or- 
dered on July 1 by General Elias Calles, 
Secretary of War. General Guajardo 
began an insurrection at Bermejillo, 
Durango, in June, but on July 2 was re- 
ported in flight. 


General Pablo Gonzalez, who was one 
of the candidates for the Presidency, 
started a revolt on July 14, General 
Villareal, one of his commanders, attack- 
ing Monterey. The Obregon troops and 
customs guards easily repulsed the 
rebels, and General Gonzalez himself, 
with two of his subordinate officers, was 
captured near that city, and it was an- 
nounced that he would be tried on a 
charge of treason. 


With this exception, Villa was the sole 
important rebel holding out after the 
first week in July. Juan A. Delgado, 
one of his Generals, was reported on 
July 2 killed near Torreon, in Durango. 
Villa is strongest further north in Chi- 
huahua, where he cut the railroad be- 
tween Jiminez and Parral and occupied 
the town of Villa Ahumada, making it 
his headquarters. An armistice was con- 
cluded early in July, in which Villa 
promised to cease military operations 
until July 15. He offered to make peace 
if he were given the rank of General and 
a force of 500 men. In return he prom- 
ised to make Chihuahua the safest State 
in Mexico. On July 14 it was announced 
that Villa had demanded the immediate 
resignation of General Calles as Minis- 
ter of War and the withdrawal of all 
Federal officers from the Obregonista 
army in Chihuahua, threatening to re- 
open hostilities and begin a new reign of 
terror in case his terms were refused. 

General Murguia, Colonel Barragan, 
General Montes and General Urquizo 
were under indictment on the charge of 
being responsible for the death of Car- 
ranza, because it is alleged they aban- 
doned him when attacked. Generals 
Mariel and Berlanga were indicted on 
the charge of connection with the disap- 
pearance of Federal funds. Of the for- 
mer Colonel Barragan escaped from 
custody on June 15 and the threc others 
appealed from the decree ordering their 
detention. General Montes, who is a 
Deputy, was released by the President 
on June 29, at the request of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, in order that he might 
take his seat. 

Murguia is also charged with frauds 
amounting to 2,000,000 pesos by military 
invoices alleged to have contained items 
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such as silk stockings, perfumes, bon- 
bons and other feminine articles. The 
Mexican Treasury, according to official 
figures, had enough money on hand to 
wipe out a book deficit of 2,500,000 pesos 
and have a balance of about 5,500,000 
pesos. This is almost wholly due to the 
recovery from the Carranza Presidential 
trains of 3,733,604 pesos in gold, 1,000,- 
935 peses in silver and bronze, 127,290 
from safety boxes, and 15,330 from wo- 
men who accompanied the President’s 
party in his flight from Mexico City. 

An important movement on the Texas 
border about the end of June was the 
direct result of the fall of Carranza. 
While hundreds of Mexicans of the bet- 
ter class, exiled or in fear of confisca- 
tion, were returning home from Dallas 
and other cities thousands of Mexican 
families were surreptitiously crossing 
the Rio Grande to aid the farmers of the 
Southwest, lured by the prospect of high 
wages. This emigration, which began 
as early as last Christmas, had reached 
such an enormous expansion that Mexi- 
can immigration officials were ordered 
to forbid Mexican laborers crossing into 
the United States to accept work. 

The outbreak of bubonic plague at 
Vera Cruz, noted in last month’s CuR- 
RENT HisToRY, was reported to be under 


control by the end of June, gradually 
dying out thereafter. European and 
American navigation companies resumed 
their services to the port. 

Mexico is restoring to its owners, na- 
tive and foreign, property seized by the 
late Government. On June 18 the Mex- 
ican Railway was turned over to its Brit- 
ish owners, of whom Queen Mary is the 
principal stockholder. President de la 
Huerta ordered all churches and their 
annexes to be restored to their respec- 
tive congregations. Individuals were 
asked on June 20 to prove ownership ot 
any confiscated property and renounce 
damage claims in order to obtain its 
return. The only exceptions specified 
were those of Victoriano Huerta and his 
immediate family, Felix Diaz, Francisco 
Villa, J. W. Mayortena and Eugenio 
Paredes. 

A parallel to the allied demand of Ge: - 
many in the Treaty of Versailles for the 
return of the skull of the Sultan Mkwawa 
of East Africa is the request by Mexico 
of the State of Illinois for the wooden 
leg of General Santa Ana, lost in the 
battle of Cerro Gordo on April 18, 1847, 
and taken home by soldiers of the Fourth 
Illinois Infantry, which was later sent 
to the State Historical Library at 
Springfield. 


Republics of Latin America 


Conference in San Salvador- 


Revolution in Bolivia—Bitter 


Campaign in Chile 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


ELEGATES from Salvador, Hondu- 
D ras, Costa Rica, Guatemala and 
Nicaragua have been called to 
meet in San Salvador on Sept. 15 to dis- 
cuss the basis of a union of Central 
America. Invitations to the conference 
were issued by the Salvador Government 
on June 27, and met with a unanimous 
response, Honduras being especially cor- 
dial in her reply. 
Dr. Paredes, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of Salvador, enumerates among the 
problems to be discussed the unification 


of the different Constitutions, codifica- 
tion of fundamental laws, equalization o/ 
tariff duties, free trade between the 
States, and the adoption of a uniform 
monetary standard. With the full ap- 
probation of the President, the Cabinet 
and the people, a committee was ap- 
pointed to undertake the preliminary 
work in Salvador, Dr. Manuel Delgado 
being named President and Dr. Victor 
Jerez Secretary. 


SALVADOR—Although the smallest 
of the Central American republics, Sal- 
vador is becoming prominent in world af- 
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fairs and efforts for the good of human- 
ity. She early ratified the Peace Treaty, 
and on July 4 President Melendez decid- 
ed to instruct Dr. Arturo Ramon Avila, 
Salvadorean Chargé d’Affaires in Lon- 
don, to deposit Salvador’s ratification of 
membership in the League of Nations. 
She promptly notified countries signa- 
tory to the sanitary convention at Wash- 
ington of the outbreak of yellow fever in 
the City of Sonsonate and gratefully ac- 
cepted efforts of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation to prevent its spread. Dr. Bailey 
reported on July 7 that the disease had 
been eradicated; the quarantine against 
the city was lifted, and a decree was is- 
sued permitting steamers to call at 
Acajutla, the port of Sonsonate. 

A moratorium which had been in 
operation in Salvador since the great 
war began, and which had profoundly 
affected the commerce and finance of 
the republic, was terminated on June 28 
by executive decree. 


GUATEMALA—The new Government 
in Guatemala was recognized by the 
United States on June 24 “as the con- 
stitutional successor of the Government 
of Estrada Cabrera ” in an official proc- 
lamation issued by the State Depart- 
ment at Washington. 

Guatemala on June 25 signed a con- 
tract to liquidate the Government’s in- 
debtedness to the International Railroad 
of Guatemala—amounting to nearly $1,- 
500,000—paying one-third immediately 
and the remaining two-thirds in three 
annual installments. Capital from the 
United States is largely interested. 


HONDURAS—Honduras has _ prohib- 
ited the landing of all colored British 
subjects without a special permit. The 
action was taken to prevent an influx of 
negroes from Jamaica. 


NICARAGUA — José Esteban Gon- 
zalez of Diriamba was nominated for the 
Presidency of Nicaragua by the coali- 
tion party on July 14. He is a promi- 
nent coffee planter and exporter, well 
known in business circles in New York 
and San Francisco. 


PANAMA—A special service squadron 
of nine vessels, of which the Dolphin is 


expected to be the flagship, will visit 
Panama waters about Oct. 1, according 
to an announcement by Rear Admiral 
Coontz. 

Reappearance of German ships in the 
Panama Canal is noted in the last month- 
ly report to Secretary Baker, showing 
that four German vessels, aggregating 
25,000 tons, passed through the canal! in 
April, paying $20,872 in tolls. 

Since the installation of seismographs 
at the Panama Canal eleven years ago 
429 earthquakes had been recorded up to 
June 23, an average of thirty-nine a 
year. Of these, 136 had their centres of 
disturbance from 11 to 200 miles from 
the observation station, but none caused 
injury to the canal, though many were 
plainly felt by the people of the Canal 
Zone and Panama. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


An effort is being made to spread pro-. 
hibition in South America, especially in 
Brazil, Paraguay, Chile, Uruguay and 
Argentina. At Punta Arenas the labor 
men refused to unload alcoholic liquors 
from ships. President Irigoyen caused 
to be inserted in the commercial travel- 
ers’ treaty recently negotiated with 
Washington a clause excluding from its 
benefits “salesmen from the United 
States trafficking in alcoholic beverages 
in Argentina.” On the other hand, when 
a prohibition bill was introduced in the 
Chamber of Deputies it was announced 
that President Irigoyen’s Administration 
would not support it. 


ARGENTINA—On July 9 Argentina 
celebrated the i04th anniversary of her 
independence, the day being marked by 
a parade of sailors from British, Bra- 
zilian and Uruguayan warships in the 
harbor of Buenos Aires. It was an- 
nounced that a statue of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, by Arnoldo Zocchi, was being 
shipped from Rome to be set up in 
Buenos Aires, carved from the largest 
block of marble used for many centuries, 
being twenty-one feet high and weighing 
forty-five tons. 

Treaties between Argentina and Ecua- 
dor, Venezuela and Colombia, providing 
for compulsory arbitration of matters at 
issue between them, were approved in 
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the Chamber of Deputies on July 6. A 
Government bill calculates the expenses 
of the republic for the next fiscal year 
at $521,000,000, the appropriation for the 
War Department being $24,500,000 more 
than last year. 

Arrangements have been made by 
Great Britain to pay its debt of $100,- 
000,000 to Argentina by meeting periodi- 
cally the interest on Argentina’s debt 
held in London. Half the debt was 
liquidated by paying obligations which 
Argentina owed to American bankers. 

The all-American railway between the 
United States and Argentina is still far 
off, but the intervening gap will soon be 
lessened by the construction of 150 miles 
of new railway in the heart of the Andes, 
bringing Arica, in the north of Chile, into 
direct all-rail connection with Buenos 
Aires. Meanwhile the Western Union 
Telegraph Company is establishing direct 
communication between Chicago and 
Buenos Aires, with an eye, no doubt, to 
the wheat pit. After Argentina had put 


a heavy super-tax on wheat exports it 


was found that England, France and 
Italy had already bought up most of the 
visible supply. As a result the Gov- 
ernment on July 8 prohibited exports in 
excess of 500,000 tons. 


BOLIVIA—By a successful revolution 
which took place in La Paz on the night 
of Sunday, July 11, the Government of 
Gutierrez Guerra, President of Bolivia, 
was overthrown, and he took refuge in 
the United States Legation. The revolt 
was accomplished by Republican Party 
adherents led by Bautista Savedra, the 
well-known historian. The cause of the 
uprising was the pro-Chilean policy pur- 
sued by the Guerra administration. In 
CURRENT History for May (Page 263) it 
was noted as peculiar that in the tri- 
angular controversy for a seaport the 
port which Bolivia wanted was not her 
former town of Antofagasta, but the 
former Peruvian town of Arica. “ In- 
stead of asking for her own,” it was 
stated, “ Bolivia is seeking what belonged 
to her former ally in the war against 
Chile in 1880.” 

That is the cause of the revolution, 
tersely expressed. The Guerra Govern- 
ment sought a Pacific outlet through 


Arica, the title to which is in dispute 
between Chile and Peru. The Republi- 
can Party held that the outlet should be 
through Antofagasta. The former policy 
naturally would have weakened Peru, 
Chile’s northern rival. Dr. Jose Maria 
Escalier, chief of the Republican Party 
of Bolivia, who was in Buenos Aires at 
the time of the revolution in La Paz 
and who’ will probably be chosen Presi- 
dent of Bolivia at the next election, 
stated that Bolivia’s claim for the Arica 
outlet, which had been presented to the 
League of Nations, would be withdrawn 
and a claim to Antofagasta substituted 

On July 14, in a special train under 
strong guard, ex-President Guerra was 
deported from Bolivia, together with the 
former Vice President, Ismael Vasquez, 
and several of their supporters. They 
were taken to Arica. As a precautionary 
measure Chile, on the same day, called to 
the colors the military classes of 1915 to 
1919, inclusive, of the four northern 
provinces, the mobilization involving 
about 10,000 men, the call being effective 
on July 20 and intended to continue 
thirty days. A dispatch received by the 
State Department on July 15 said that 
the American Consul at La Paz and 
other representatives of the Diplomatic 
and Consular Corps accompanied the de- 
ported President out of the country. On 
learning of the revolution Ignacio Cal- 
deron, Bolivian Minister to the United 
States, resigned his position at Washing- 
ton, where he had represented his coun- 
try since May 27, 1904. 


BRAZIL—Delfin Moreira, Vice Presi- 
dent of Brazil, who was President from 
the death of Senhor Alves in January, 
1919, to the inauguration of Dr. Pessoa 
in July, died in Rio Janeiro on June 39. 
An election to choose his successor has 
been ordered to take place on Sept. 5. 

A bill passed by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties revoked the decree of 1889 banishing 
the former imperial family from Brazil 
and authorizes the Government to nego- 
tiate with Portugal for the return to 
Brazil of the bodies of the Emperor, 
Dom Pedro, and his consort. 

Brazil has made a generous gift to 
France of the great hospital which Bra- 
zilians installed in the Jesuit Fathers’ 
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building in the Rue Vaugirard, Paris, at 
a cost of ten million francs. The French 
Faculty of Medicine has accepted the gift 
and will use part of the hospital for 
teaching practical surgery to Brazilian 
medical students in Paris. 


CHILE—The most bitter Presidential 
campaign ever waged in Chile came to 
an end in the balloting on June 25, as a 
result of which Arturo Alessandri ob- 
tained 179 electoral votes and Luis Bor- 
gono 175. The electors were scheduled 
to meet on July 25 and both houses of 
Congress will convene on Aug. 30 to re- 
ceive the result. Congress has the power 
to declare vitiated and nullified any nuth- 
bed of electoral votes and may leave 
both candidates without the required ma- 
jority, in which case Congress must elect 
one of the two as President. 

Alessandri was nominated by a com- 
bination of radical and democratic par- 
ties, Borgono by the Liberal, National and 
Liberal Democratic parties, three mod- 
erate groups, and later received the sup- 
port of the Conservatives, the business 
men and the land owners. Alessandri 
received strong popular support from the 
first, the people seeing in his candidacy 
hope for the improvement of the work- 
ers. An attempt to assassinate him 
while speaking from the balcony of his 
house was made on June 13, but the bul- 
lets went wild. 

Provincial officials were charged with 
not maintaining order during the cam- 
paign and were removed during its 
progress. Therefore the Liberal Alliance 
demanded the resignation of three mem- 
bers of the party in the Coalition 
Cabinet. They complied and the Cabine* 
fell on June 11. Another, formed on 
June 16, resigned without even present- 
ing itself to the Chamber. Another 
Cabinet was sworn in on July 3, its head 
being Pedro G. de la Huerta, Minister 
of the Interior, who, with five other 
Ministers, belongs to the moderate par- 
ties or Liberal Alliance. Borgono car- 
ried Valparaiso for the Liberal Union- 
ists, while Alessandri won in the capital, 
Santiago. The Unionists have a major- 
ity in the Senate, while the Liberal Al- 
liance. is the dominant power in the 
Chamber. 


Celebration of the Fourth of July at 
the American Embassy was honored by 
the attendance of President Sanfuentes 
and the new Cabinet, with members of 
the Diplomatic Corps. Chile has sent 


eight army officers to the United States 
to complete their training. 


PARAGUAY—Manuel Gondra, Para- 
guayan Minister to the United States, 
it was announced on June 28, had been 
elected President of Paraguay, and Felix 
Paiva, former Minister of the Interior, 
Vice President. Sefior Gondra at the 
time was on the ocean on his way from 
Buenos Aires to New York, arriving on 
July 2 to resume his post at Washington, 
where he has represented Paraguay for 
nearly three years. He went at once 
to Washington, where he met his wife 
and children and saw for the first time 
his baby son, born a few days before 
his arrival. A luncheon was given in 
his honor on July 9 by Norman H. Davis, 
Acting Secretary of State, a farewell! 
function, as Sefor Gondra was about to 
leave for Paraguay, where his inaugura- 
tion as President will take place on 
Aug. 15. 


PERU—For the first time in the his- 
tory of Peru the President personally 
called on the representative of a foreign 
country, July 5, during the celebration 
of Independence Day at the American 
Embassy in Lima. The date coincided 
with the first anniversary of President 
Leguia’s inauguration. Hundreds _ of 
school children, headed by some from 
Tacna and Arica, marched to the Amer- 
ican Embassy to present a petition te 
William E. Gonzales, the Ambassador, 
requesting the aid of the United States 
in obtaining the return of the two prov- 
inces taken from Peru by Chile. 

President Leguia in an addrecs on the 
same day referred feelingly to Peru’s 
loss in the death in London of Major 
General Gorgas, who had recently signed 
a five-year contract to direct sanitary 
measures in Peru. 


URUGUAY—tThe Anglo-South Amer- 
ican Bank in Montevideo on July 2 de- 


livered a check for $10,000,000, the larg- 
est ever drawn in Uruguay, to the Bank 
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of the Republic as payment by the 
British Government of the first install- 
ment for credits given Great Britain by 
Uruguay for the purchase of products 
of the country. 


WEST INDIES 


One of the results of the recent 
Canada-West Indies conference has been 
a plan, announced in London by Lord 
Milner, to transfer matters relating to 
the Dominions from the Colonial Secre- 
tary to a new department. The matter 
will be submitted to the Imperial Con- 
ference next year. On this The Jamaica 
Gleaner says: “ We shall in future have 
some personal attention from a member 
of the Government in reality, whereas 
now we have it but in name.” The tariff 
proposal agreed upon at the conference 
with Canada provides for three scales 
of preference, ranging from a moderate 
reduction on certain articles to a free 
list of others, the latter including a num- 
ber of foodstuffs native to one or other 
of the countries. A substantial prefer- 
ence is proposed for West Indian sugar. 


JAMAICA—To prevent the sending of 
immature bananas to the United States 
and Great Britain the Jamaica Govern- 
ment has initiated legislation providing 
a heavy fine for such shipments. The 
crop is very short as a result of dry 
weather, and it was stated that Jamaica 
would be obliged to import more food 
this year than in any year since 1916. 

CUBA—Official trade relations have 
been established between Cuba and 
Canada, owing to the recent enormous 
development of commerce, and Cuba has 
named as her first Consul General to 
Canada Major Nicholas Perez Stable. 

Riotous scenes occurred in the Cuban 
House ef Representatives on June 21, 
when the sitting was suspended because 
of disorder. There had been a legislative 
strike for several weeks previously on 
the part of the Liberal members, who 
had remained away, leaving the House 
without a quorum, as a protest against 
. the passage at the last session of 2 
conservative measure amending the 


Crowder electoral law so that coalitions . 


of national political parties would be 
permitted. A session was held on June 


14 which the Liberals declared illegal, 
and when its minutes were approved on 
June 21 there were violent protests. 

A crowd had gathered outside the 
building in anticipation of action regu- 
lating the rapacity of landlords in in- 
creasing house rents. When the sitting 
broke up without action on this measure 
there were hostile demonstrations against 
the Deputies and several shots were fired, 
but the police finally restored order. 

The National Liberal Convention held 
in Havana on July 11 unanimously nomi- 
nated former President Jose Miguel 
Gomez as its candidate for President, 
and on the following day nominated 
Miguel Arango, manager of the Cuban 
Cane Sugar Corporation, for Vice Presi- 
dent. The platform calls for legislation 
to lower the cost of living, for the pro- 
tection of women workers, repeal of the 
war stamp tax and tariff reform. 


HAITI—Bandits recently raided Port- 
au-Prince, the capital of Haiti, but 
United States marines restored order 
after killing the leaders of the raid. A 
secret effort to overthrow the Govern- 
ment, directed from abroad, is said to 
exist. 

Congressional medals of honor were 
conferred July 1 on Lieutenant Herman 
H. Hanneken and Corporal William R. 
Button of the Marine Corps, for leading 
the force which killed the Haitian bandit 
chief, Charlemagne Peralte, near Grande 
Riviére last October. They disguised 
themselves as natives and at night led 
a detachment against the chief’s head- 
quarters, driving off a counterattack of 
several hundred of Peralte’s followers. 
Next morning the bandit leader and nine 
of his bodyguard were found dead. 

There has been such an increase of 
banditry in Haiti since the armistice 
that the Compagnie Nationale des Che- 
mins de Fer d’Haiti was forced into a 
receivership on June 23. A large amount 
of the company’s property had been de- 
stroyed and operation had been pre- 
vented after 108 miles had been com- 
pleted of the 215 projected. The great 
war stopped the work and revolutions 
and bandits made the company insolvent, 
although its concessions are said to be 
of great value. 





THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 


Story of the San Francisco Gathering That Nominated 


Cox and Roosevelt—Mr. Cummings’s Keynote Speech 


HE Democratic National Conven- 
: tion met at San Francisco June 
28, 1920. The body was called to 
order by Vice Chairman Kremer 
of the National Committee. The Na- 
tional Chairman, Homer S. Cummings, 
was chosen as temporary presiding offi- 
cer, and his keynote speech was one of 
the notable episodes of the convention. 
The speech was prepared after he had 
obtained President Wilson’s views, and it 
was acknowledged that it reflected the 
President’s position on public questions. 
He confined himself chiefly to a discus- 
sion of the League of Nations, very 
strongly supporting the Versailles Treaty 
and bitterly denouncing the Republican 
opposition to the President’s attitude, 
and especially criticising Senator Lodge 
and the other Republican Senators for 
having failed to ratify the treaty. 
Referring to the Republican National 
platform Mr. Cummings said: 


"The Republican platform, reactionary 
and provincial, is the very apotheosis of 
political expediency. Filled with premed- 
itated slanders and vague promises, it 
will be searched in vain for one construc- 
tive suggestion for the reformation of the 
conditions which it criticises and deplores. 
The oppressed peoples of the earth will 
look to it in vain. It contains no mes- 
sage of hope for Ireland; no word of 
mercy for Armenia, and it conceals a 
sword for Mexico. It is the work of men 
concerned more with material things than 
with human _ rights. It contains no 
thought, no purpose which can give im- 
pulse or thrill to those who love liberty 
and hope to make the world a safer and 
happier place for the average man. 


DEMOCRATIC ACHIEVEMENTS 


Mr. Cummings reviewed at length the 
Democratic achievements since 1912, 
summarizing as the outstanding legisla- 
tive acts for which the Democrats are 
entitled to credit, the following: The 
income tax, the establishment of a non- 
partisan Tariff Commission, the open- 
ing up of Alaska to commerce, the de- 


struction of dollar diplomacy, driving 
out a corrupt lobby from the Capitol, an 
effective Seaman’s act, the creation of 
the Federal Trade Commission, enact- 
ment of child labor legislation, devel- 
opment of parcel post and rural free de- 
livery, the Good Roads bill, the Rural 
Credits act, making the Secretary of 
Labor a Cabinet officer, adoption of the 
eight-hour laws, the Clayton amendment 
to the Sherman Anti-Trust act, adoption 
of a Corrupt Practices act, creation of 
Federal Employment Bureaus, establish- 
ment of Farm Loan Banks, Postal Sav- 
ings Banks, and the Federal Reserve 
System. 

He’ praised the Democratic Party for 
the Federal Reserve act, stating that if 
it had accomplished nothing more than 
that “it would be entitled to the endur- 
ing gratitude of the nation.” He re- 
viewed our achievements in the war and 
referred to the war legislation which the 
Democrats had enacted, especially prais- 
ing the selective draft, which, he stated, 
“assured equal service, equal danger, 
and equal opportunity.” 

Mr. Cummings asserted that partisan- 
ship was put aside in the selection of 
General Pershing, who was given a 
free hand. There was no politics in se- 
lecting officers. He praised the Admin- 
istration for the promptness with which 
American soldiers were landed in France 
and ascribed the great success of our 
troops to the “inspired and incompar- 
able leadership of Woodrow Wilson.” 


DEFENSE OF WAR POLICY 


The Republicans were denounced by 
Mr. Cummings for their policy of carp- 
ing criticism and bootless investigation. 
“Although over eighty investigations 
have been made,” he said, “ and over two 
million dollars have been wasted, the one 
result has been to prove that it was the 
cleanest war ever fought in the history 
of civilization. Through the hands of a 
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Democratic Administration there have 
passed more than forty billions of dollars 
and the finger of scorn does not point to 
one single Democratic official in all 
America.” 

He defended the cost of the war, say- 
ing that “ we bought with it the freedom 
and the safety of the civilization of the 
world.” He answered the charge of non- 
preparation by asserting that democra- 
cies are never prepared for war, and af- 
firmed that the Democratic legislation 
prior to the period of hostilities had pre- 
pared the country for the record that it 
made during the war. He criticised the 
Republicans for failing to pass recon- 
struction measures and for failing to set- 
tle foreign and domestic questions. He 
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JAMES M. COX 


Democratic nominee for 
President 


James M. Cox, Governor of 
Ohio and Democratic nominee 
for the Presidency, was born at 
Jacksonburg, Ohio, on March 31, 
1870. He was reared on a farm 
and received his early educa- 
tion in the public and high 
schools. He began his career 
as a newsboy and later as a 
printer’s devil. In early man- 
hood he was a school teacher. 
Eventually he became a reporter 
in Middleton, Ohio, where his 
ability won him a place on The 
Cincinnati Enquirer, of which he 
became the railroad editor. Mr. 
Cox then became secretary to 
Congressman Sorg at Washing- 
ton until 1898, when he re-entered 
the newspaper field as publisher 
and part owner of The Dayton 
News. Five years later he ac- 
quired The Press Republic of 
Springfield, Ohio, and changed 
its name to The Daily News. He 
was nominated for the Sixty-first 
Congress from the Third Dis- 
trict of Ohio in 1909, and served 
also in the Sixty-second Con- 
gress until the expiration of his 
term in 1918. He was elected 
Governor of Ohio in 1913, and 
re-elected in 1917. Governor Cox 
was divorced from his first wife, 
and remarried in 1917. His 
record as Governor has been 
marked by numerous reform 
measures. 


(© Harris & Ewing) 


asserted that the opposition to the Ver- 
sailles Treaty was instigated by personai 
animosity, inexplicable jealousy, political 
malice. 


PRESIDENT WILSON DEFENDED 


Ascribing the illness of the President 
to his superhuman labors, Mr. Cummings 
continued: 


As he lay stricken in the White House 
the relentless hand of malice beat upon 
the door of the sick chamber. The ene- 
mies of the President upon the floor of 
the Senate repeated every slander that 
envy could invent, and they could scarcely 
control the open manifestation of their 
glee when the great man was stricken at 
last. 

The Congress was in session for months 
while the President lay in the White 
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FRANKLIN DELANO 
ROOSEVELT 


Democratic nominee for Vice 
President 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy 
and Democratic nominee for 
Vice President, was born in 
Hyde Park, Dutchess County, 
N. Y., on Jan. 30, 1882. He re- 
ceived his early education in 
Groton School. He was gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1904 and 
from the Columbia University 
law school in 1907, when he 
was admitted to the New York 
State Bar. Until 1910 he prac- 
ticed law, first with the firm 
of Carter, Ledyard & Mil- 
burn, and then with Marvin, 
Hooker & Roosevelt, of which 
he was a member. His career 
in several respects has par- 
alleled that of his famous 
cousin, Theodore Roosevelt. In 
1910 he was elected to the New 
York State Senate and gained a 
reputation as an anti-Tammany 
Democrat. Despite Tammany 
opposition, he was re-elected to 
the State Senate in 1912. He 
resigned in March, 1913, to ac- 
cept an appointment as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy. 
During the war, in the absence 
of Secretary Daniels, he was 
several times called upon to 
take charge of the Navy De- 
partment. He is married and has 
three children. 

(® Harris & Ewing) 


House, struggling with a terrifying illness 


and, at times, close to the point of death. 


He had been physically wounded just as 
surely as were Garfield and McKinley 
and Lincoln, for it is but a difference of 


degree between fanatics and partisans. 
The Congress, during all this period, 


when the whole heart of America ought 


to have been flowing out in love and sym- 
pathy, did not find time, amid their bick- 


erings, to pass one resolution of generous 


import or extend one kindly inquiry as to 
the fate of the President of their own 
country. 


And what was his offense? Merely this 
—that he strove to redeem the word that 


America had given to the world; that he 
sought to save a future generation from 


the agony through which this generation 
had passed; that he had taken seriously 
the promises that all nations had made 
that they would unite at the end of the 
war in a compact to preserve the peace of 
the world, and that he relied upon the 
good faith of his own people. 

In one sense it is quite immaterial what 
people say about the President. Nothing 
we can say can add or detract from the 
fame that will flow down the unending 
channels of history. Generations yet un- 
born will look back to this era and pay 
their tribute of honor to the man who led 
a people through troublous ways out of 
the valleys of selfishness up to the moun- 
tain tops of achievement and honor, and 
there showed them the promised land of 
freedom and_ safety and _ fraternity. 
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Whether history records that they entered 
in or turned their backs upon the vision, 
it is all one with him—he is immortal. 

There are men who seem to be annoyed 
when we suggest that American honor is 
bound up in this contest, and that good 
faith requires that we should enter the 
League of Nations. The whole Republi- 
can case is based upon the theory that 
we may, with honor, do as we please 
about this matter, and that we have made 
no promises which it is our duty to re- 
deem. Let us turn again to the record. 


RECORD OF LEAGUE PROJECT 


The speaker reviewed the record lead- 
ing up to the creation of the League of 
Nations. He stated that both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic Parties had de- 
clared in 1916 “for the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes” ; that 
“the President on Dec. 18, 1916, pro- 
posed the creation of a League of Na- 
tions in a note addressed to the nations 
at war. The Central powers answered 
this note evasively, but the Allies on Jan. 
10, 1917, declared their whole-hearted 
agreement with the proposal.” He 
quoted from the President’s Senate 
speech of Jan. 22, 1917, defending a 
“definite concert of power, which will 
make it fairly impossible that any such 
catastrophe should ever overwhelm us 
again.” From the President’s war mes- 
sage of April 2, 1917, he quoted the 
phrase “a war against war” and “a 
universal dominion of right by such a 
concert of free peoples as shall bring 
peace and safety to all nations and make 
the world itself at last free.” 

Mr. Cummings next cited the Presi- 
dent’s address before Congress on Jan. 8, 
1918, setting forth the famous Fourteen 
Points, the last of which, he said, “is 
practically identical in language with 
provisions of Article X. of the League 
covenant, providing that a general asso- 
ciation of nations must be formed under 
specific covenants for the purpose of 
conferring mutual guarantees of politi- 
cal independence and territorial integrity 
to great and small States alike.” 


HOW OUR HONOR IS INVOLVED 


He asserted that on Nov. 11, 1918, 
when the armistice was agreed to, it was 
concluded upon the basis of the Fourteen 
Points, and that when the armistice was 


signed all the nations renewed the pledge 
as set forth therein. He added: 


Practically all of the civilized nations 
of tae earth have now united in a cove- 
nant which constitutes the redemption of 
that pledge. We alone have thus far 
failed to keep our word. Others may 
break faith; the Senate of the United 
States may break faith; the Republican 
Party may break faith; but neither 
President Wilson nor the Democratic 
Party will break faith. 

In this hemisphere the mere declara- 
tion of our young republic that the at- 
tempt of any foreign power to set foot 
on American soil would be considered an 
unfriendly act has served to preserve 
“the territorial integrity and the politi- 
cal independence’’ of the nations of 
Central and South America. The treaty 
pledges all of the signatories to make this 
doctrine effective cverywhere. It is the 
Monroe Doctrine of the world. 

The purpose of the League is to give 
notice that if any nation raises its menac- 
ing hand and seeks to cross the line into 
any other country, the forces of civiliza- 
tion will be aroused to suppress the com- 
mon enemy of peace. Therein lies the 
security of small nations and the safety 
of the world. 


OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 


Mr. Cummings challenged the objec- 
tion that the League of Nations would 
involve our country in foreign wars. He 
replied that we had already become in- 
volved in foreign wars through a terri- 
torial controversy between Serbia and 
Austria, and that this occurred before 
there was a League of Nations. If, in 
the midst of battle, a league of friend- 
ship under unified command enabled us 
to win the war, he asked, why should not 
the association be continued in a more 
definite and binding form? 

What plausible reason [he 

can be suggested for wasting the one 

great asset which has come out of the 
war? How else shall we provide for in- 
ternational arbitration? How else shall 
we provide for open diplomacy? how 
else shall we provide safety from external 


aggression? How else shall we provide 
for progressive disarmament? 


continued] 


How else shall we check the spread of 
Bolshevism? How else shall industry be 
made safe and the basis of reconstruc- 
tion established? How else shall society 
be steadied so that the processes of heal- 
ing may serve their beneficent purpose? 
Until the critics of the League offer a 
better method of preserving the peace of 
the world they are not entitled to one 





Sree 


moment’s consideration in the forum cf 
the conscience of mankind. 

Not only does the covenant guarantee 
justice for the future but it holds the one 
remedy for the evils of the past. As it 
stands today, war is the one way in 
which America can express its sympathy 
for the oppressed of the world. The 
League of Nations removes the conven- 
tional shackles of diplomacy. Under the 
covenant it is our friendly right to pro- 
test against tyranny and to act as coun- 
sel for the weak nations now without an 
effective champion. 


The speaker criticised the Republican 
platform for containing a “ vague prom- 
ise to establish another or a different 
form of association among nations of a 
tenuous and shadowy character,” and 
added: 


There is no mental dishonesty more 
transparent than that which expresses 
fealty to a League of Nations while op- 
posing the only League of Nations that 
exists or is ever apt to exist. Why close 
our eyes to actual world conditions? A 
League of Nations already exists. It is 
not a project, it is a fact. We must 
either enter it or remain out of it. 


He named the states that actually 
signed and ratified the treaty and as- 
serted that the only eligible nations of 
the world standing outside were “ revolu- 
tionary Mexico, Bolshevist Russia, un- 
speakable Turkey and the United States 
of America.” 


THE “SIX VOTES ” CHARGE 


He replied to the charge that the Brit- 
ish Empire has six votes and the United 
States one by calling attention to the fact 
that the Executive Council and not the 
Assembly is the governing body, and that 
the United States is one of five coun- 
tries having permanent membership in 
the council, stating that no formative 
action can be taken in any essential mat- 
ter without a uniform vote of all mem- 
bers of the council. He added: 


Moreover, the United States insisted that 
Cuba, Haiti, Liberia, Panama, Nicaragua, 
Honduras and Guatemala should each 
be given a vote, as well as the nations of 
South America, great and small. In- 
cluding the nations which are bound by 
vital interests to the United States, or, 
indeed, directly under our tutelage, we 
have more votes in the League of Nations 
than any other nation. How could we, 
in good faith, urge that these nations 
be given a voice and deny a voice to such 
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self-governing nations as Canada, New 
Zealand and the rest, which, relatively 
speaking, made far more sacrifices in the 
war than our own country? It is desir- 
able that all countries should have an 
opportunity to be heard in the League, 
and the safety of each nation resides in 
the fact that no action can be taken with- 
out the consent of all. 


He then bitterly assailed Senator 
Lodge and other Republican Senators, 
charging them with the defeat of the 
treaty, stating that they were prompted 
in this action because it had been nego- 
tiated by a Democratic President. 

He asserted that the treaty was re- 
ferred to a committee studiously pre- 
pared for its hostile reception. Had the 
President assented to any changes made 
by this committee that would have al- 
tered its nature, said the speaker, it 
would have been a breach of faith with 
the President’s associates in the Peace 
Conference and a violation of the Amer- 
ican pledges. 

He denied that the President was op- 
posed to interpretative reservations not 
incompatible with America’s honor and 
interest. When the President came back 
from Paris, Feb. 19, 1919, bringing the 
first tentative draft of the covenant, he 
invited criticism and received four amend- 
ments from former President Taft, six 
from Senator Elihu Root and seven from 
former Supreme Court Justice Hughes. 
These amendments, said Mr. Cummings, 
were taken back by the President to 
Paris and their substance was “ actually 
incorporated in the revised draft of the 
league.” Senator Lodge had refused to 
offer a constructive amendment. The 
speaker denounced the Republican Sen- 
ators for defeating the treaty, declaring 
that “the Old Guard sold the honor of 
America for the privilege of nominating 
a reactionary for President.” He closed 
with an eloquent peroration, reasserting 
the ideals of peace as set forth in the 
covenant of nations. 


DEBATING THE PLATFORM 


The convention was permanently or- 
ganized by the selection of Senator Jo- 
seph T. Robinson of Arkansas as Chair- 
man. There was a spirited contest be- 
fore the Resolutions Committee over cer- 
tain features of the platform, chiefly 
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over the planks relating to prohibition, 
the League of Nations and the Irish 
question. These issues were discussed 
at all-night sessions and the committee 
was in session for three days. It finally 
reached a decision in the early hours of 
July 2. The original draft of the plat- 
form was slightly amended by adding 
the words, “ we advocate prompt ratifi- 
cation of the treaty without reserva- 
tions which would imperil its essential 
integrity, but we do not oppose reserva- 
tions which would make more clear and 
specific our obligations to the associated 
nations.” 

The platform was reported to the con- 
vention on Friday, July 2, and was de- 
bated for several hours. The chief 
amendments were offered by William J. 
Bryan. He proposed a straight prohibi- 
tion plank, which was defeated by a 
vote of 929% to 155%. W. Bourke Cock- 
ran, acting for Tammany and the “lib- 
eral interests,” offered a resolution ap- 
proving a plank favoring light wines, 
beer and cider, which was defeated by 
a vote of 726% to 356. <A proposed 
amendment declaring for the recognition 
of the Irish Republic was defeated by a 
vote of 402 yeas to 676 nays. 


NOMINATION OF CANDIDATES 


The nomination of candidates had pre- 
ceded the report of the Resolutions Com- 


mittee. The following were placed in 
nomination: 


Senator ROBERT L. OWEN of Oklahoma. 

Ex-Ambassador JAMES W. GERARD of 
New York. 

HOMER S. CUMMINGS of Connecticut. 

Senator GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK of 
Nebraska. 

Attorney General MITCHELL PALMER of 
Pennsylvania. 

Secretary of Agriculture 
MEREDITH of Iowa. 

Governor JAMES M. COX of Ohio. 

Governor ALFRED E. SMITH of New 
York. 

Ex-Secretary of the Treasury WILLIAM 
G. McADOO of New York. 
“Governor EDWARD I. 
New Jersey. 

Senator F. M. SIMMONS of North Caro- 
lina. 

Senator CARTER GLASS of Virginia. 

Ambassador JOHN W. DAVIS of West 
Virginia. 

FRANCIS BURTON HARRISON, Gover- 
nor General of the Philippines. 


EDWIN T. 


EDWARDS of 


Balloting for candidates began Friday 
afternoon, July 2, and 'two ballots were 
taken before adjcurnment. The first re- 
sulted as follows for the chief candi- 
dates: 

McAdoo 266 
134 Hitchcock 
Palmer ........ 206 Meredith 
Cummings ..... 25 
Davis 32 
42 President 
Gerard 21 Marshall .... 35 

On the second ballot the McAdoo vote 
increased 23, Cox lost 25, Palmer in- 
creased 8. 


The convention was in session all day 
Saturday, from noon until midnight, and 
cast twenty ballots without materially 
changing the results. At the twenty- 
second ballot, when the convention ad- 
journed, the McAdoo vote had increased 
to 872%, the Cox vote to 430; the 
Palmer vote had fallen to 166%, Ambas- 
sador Davis had increased to 52, and the 
rest of the votes were scattered. 

The convention adjourned at midnight 
Saturday until the following Monday. 
The sessions were then continued the 
entire day, with short recesses, and the 
result was not reached until 1:39 A. M., 
July 6, San Francisco time, when Gov- 
ernor James M. Cox of Ohio was nomi- 
nated on the forty-fourth ballot. There 
had been great uncertainty throughout 
the session, and the hopes of the various 
candidates had fluctuated as the bal- 
loting proceeded. On the thirty-eighth 
ballot Attorney General Palmer released 
his delegates and in the succeeding bal- 
lots Governor Cox gained steadily until, 
in the course of the forty-fourth, he had 
699 votes. It was apparent before the 
bailot was completed that he would ob- 
tain the 729 votes to make the two-thirds 
majority required to nominate him, and 
the nomination was made unanimous. 
The forty-fourth ballot, as far as record- 
ed, stood as follows: Cox 732% votes, 
McAdoo 267, Palmer 1, Davis 52, Cum- 
mings 1, Owen 34, Glass 1%. 

The convention reassembled at noon 
Tuesday, July 7, when nominations for 
Vice President were made and the fol- 
lowing were placed in nomination: 


DAVID R. FRANCIS of Missouri, 
bassador to Russia. 


ex-Am- 
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MAJOR GEN. L. D. TYSON of Tennessee. 

GOVERNOR SAMUEL D. STEWART of 
Montana. 

EX-GOVERNOR JAMES H. HAWLEY of 
Idaho. 

JOSEPH S. DAVIES of Wisconsin. 

T. T. VAUGHAN of Oregon. 

EDWARD L. DOHENY of California. 


It was apparent at the conclusion of 


the nominating speeches that the drift 
of the convention was overwhelmingly 
for Franklin D. Roosevelt of New Yerk, 
and before a ballot was taken the other 
nominees withdrew and the selection of 
Mr. Roosevelt was made unanimous, 
whereupon the convention adjourned. 


Text of the Democratic Platform 


HE full text of the platform adopted 
by the Democratic Convention at 
San Francisco on July 2, 1920, is as 

follows: 


The Democratic Party, in its national con. 
vention now assembled, sends greetings to 
the President of the United States, Woodrow 
Wilson, and hails with patriotic pride the 
great achievements for the country and the 
world wrought by a Democratic Administra- 
tion under his leadership. 


It salutes the mighty people of this great 
Republic, emerging with imperishable honor 
from the severe tests and grievous strains 
of the most tragic war in history, having 
earned the plaudits and the gratitude of all 
free nations. 

It declares its adherence to the funda- 
mental progressive principles of social, eco- 
nomic and industrial justice and advance, 
and purposes to resume the great work of 
translating these principles into effective 
laws, begun and carried far by the Demo- 
cratic Administration and interrupted only 
when the war claimed all the national 
energies for the single task of victory. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The Democratic Party favors the League 
of Nations as the surest, if not the only, 
practicable means of maintaining the perma- 
nent peace of the world and terminating the 
insufferable burden of great military and 
naval establishments. It was for this that 
America broke away from traditional isola- 
tion and spent her blood and treasure to 
crush a colossal scheme of conquest. It was 
upon this basis that the President of the 
United States, in prearrangement with our 
allies, consented to a suspension of hos- 
tilities against the Imperial German Govern- 
ment; the armistice was granted and a 
treaty of peace negotiated upon the definite 
assurance to Germany, as well as to the 
powers pitted against Germany, that “a 
general association of nations must be 
formed, under specific covenants, for the 
purpose of affording mutual guarantees of 
political independence and territorial integ- 
rity to great and small States alike.’’ Hence, 
we not only congratulate the President on 


the vision manifested and the vigor ex- 
hibited in the prosecution of the war, but we 
felicitate him and his associates on the ex- 
ceptional achievements at Paris involved in 
the adoption of a league and treaty so near 
akin to previously expressed American ideals 
and so intimately related to the aspirations 
of civilized peoples everywhere. 

We commend the President for his courage 
and his high conception of good faith in 
steadfastly standing for the covenant agreed 
to by all the associated and allied nations 
at war with Germany, and we condemn the 
Republican Senate for its refusal to ratify 
the treaty merely because it was the product 
of Democratic statesmanship, thus interpos- 
ing partisan envy and personal hatred in the 
way of the peace and renewed prosperity of 
the world. 

By every accepted standard of interna- 
tional morality the President is justified in 
asserting that the honor of the country is in- 
volved in this business; and we point to the 
accusing fact that before it was determined 
to initiate political antagonism to the treaty, 
the new Republican Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee himself pub- 
licly proclaimed that any proposition for a 
separate peace with Germany, such as he and 
his party associates thereafter reported to 
the Senate, would make us “ guilty of the 
blackest crime.”’ 


On May 15, last, the Knox substitute for 
the Versailles Treaty was passed by the Re- 
publican Senate; and this convention can 
contrive no more fitting characterization of 
its obloquy than that made in the Forum 
Magazine of December, 1918, by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, when he said: 


‘“‘Tf we sent our armies and young men 
abroad to be killed and wounded in Northern 
France and Flanders with no result but this, 
our entrance into war with such an inten- 
tion was a crime which nothing can justify.’’ 

The intent of Congress and the intent of 
the President was that there could be no 
peace until we could create a situation where 
no such war as this could recur. We can- 
not make peace except in company with our 
allies. It would brand us with everlasting 
dishonor and bring ruin to us also if we 
undertook to make separate peace. 
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Thus, to that which Mr. Lodge, in saner 
moments, considered ‘‘ the blackest crime ”’ 
he and his party in madness sought to give 
the sanctity of law; that which eighteen 
months ago was of ‘ everlasting dishonor ’’ 
the Republican Party and its candidates to- 
day accept as the essence of faith. 

We indorse the President’s view of our 
international obligations and his firm stand 
against reservations designed to cut to pieces 
the vital provisions of the Versailles Treaty, 
and we commend the Democrats in Congress 
for voting against resolutions for separate 
peace which would disgrace the nation. We 
advocate the immediate ratification of the 
treaty without reservations which would im- 
pair its essential integrity, but do not 
oppose the acceptance of any reservations 
making clearer or more specific the obliga- 
tions of the United States to the League 
associates. 

Only by doing this may we retrieve the 
reputation of this nation among the powers 
of the earth and recover the moral leader- 
ship which President Wilson won and which 
Republican politicians at Washington sacri- 
ficed. Only by doing this may we hope to 
aid effectively in the restoration of order 
throughout the world and to take the place 
which we should assume in the front rank 
of spiritual, commercial and industrial ad- 
vancement. 

We reject as utterly vain, if not vicious, 
the Republican assumption that ratification 
of the treaty and membership in the League 
of Nations would in any way impair the 
integrity or independence of our country. 
The fact that the covenant has been entered 
into by twenty-nine nations, all as jealous 
of their independence as we are of ours, is a 
sufficient refutation of such charge. The 
President repeatedly has declared, and this 
convention reaffirms, that all our duties and 
obligations as a member of the League must 
be fulfilled in strict conformity with the 
Constitution of the United States, embodied 
in which is the fundamental requirement of 
declaratory action by the Congress before 
this nation may become a participant in any 
war. 


THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR 


During the war President Wilson exhibited 
the very broadest conception of liberal 
Americanism. In his conduct of the war, 
as in the general administration of his high 
office, there was no semblance of partisan 
bias. He invited to Washington as his coun- 
cilors and coadjutors hundreds of the most 
prominent and pronounced Republicans in 
the country. To these he committed re- 
sponsibilities of the gravest import and most 
confidential nature. Many of them had 
charge of vital activities of the Government. 

And yet, with the war successfully prose- 
cuted and gloriously ended, the Republican 
Party in Congress, far from applauding the 
masterly leadership of the President and 
felicitating the country on the amazing 
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achievements of the American Government, 
has meanly requited the considerate course 
of the Chief Magistrate by savagely defam- 
ing the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy and by assailing nearly every 
public officer of every branch of the service 
intimately concerned in winning the war 
abroad and preserving the security of the 
Government at home. 

We express to the soldiers and sailors and 
marines of America the admiration of their 
fellow-countrymen. Guided by the genius 
cf such a commander as General John J. 
Derzhing, the armed force of America con- 
stituted a decisive factor in the victory and 
brought new lustre to the flag. 

We commend the patriotic men and women 
who sustained the efforts of their Govern- 
ment in crucial hours of the war and con- 
tributed to the brilliant administrative suc- 
cess achieved under the broad leadership of 
the President. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN FINANCE 


A review of the record of the Democratic 
Party during the Administration of Wood- 
row Wilson presents a chapter of substantial 
achievements unsurpassed in the history of 
the Republic. For fifty years before the ad- 
vent of this Administration periodical con- 
vulsions had impeded the industrial prog- 
ress of the American people and caused in- 
estimable loss and distress. By the enact- 
ment of the Federal Reserve act the old 


system, which bred panics, was replaced by 
a new system which insured confidence. It 
was an indispensable factor in winning the 
war and today it is the hope and inspira- 


tion of business. Indeed, one vital danger 
against which the American people should 
keep constantly on guard is the commit- 
ment of this system to the partisan enemies 
who struggled against its adoption and vain- 
ly attempted to retain in the hands of specu- 
lative bankers a monopoly of the currency 
and credits of the nation. Already there 
are well-defined indications of an assault 
upon the vital principles of the system in 
the event of Republican success in the elec- 
tions in November. 

Under Democratic leadership the American 
people successfully financed: their stupendous 
part in the greatest war of:all time. The 
Treasury wisely insisted during the war upon 
meeting an adequate portion of the war ex- 
penditure from current taxes and the bulk 
of the balance from popular loans, during 
the first full fiscal year after fighting 
stopped, upon meeting current expenditures 
from current receipts notwithstanding the 
new and unnecessary burdens thrown upon 
the Treasury by the delay, obstruction and 
extravagance of a Republican Congress. 

The non-partisan Federal Reserve authori- 
ties have been wholly free of political inter- 
ference or motive; and, in their own time 
and their own way, have used courageously, 
though cautiously, the instruments at their 
disposal to prevent undue expansion of credit 





in the country. As a result of these sound 
freasury and Federal Reserve policies, the 
-nevitable war inflation has been held down 
co a minimum and the cost of living has been 
prevented from increasing here in propor- 
tion to the increase in other belligerent 
countries, and in neutral countries which 
are in close contact with the world’s com- 
merce and exchanges. 

After a year and a half of fighting in 
Europe and despite another year and a half 
of Republican obstruction at home, the 
credit of the Government of the United 
States stands unimpaired; the Federal Re- 
serve note is the unit of value throughout 
all the world, and the United States is the 
one great country in the world which main- 
tains a free gold market. 

We condemn the attempt of the Republi- 
can Party to deprive the American people 
of their legitimate pride in the financing of 
the war—an achievement without parallel in 
the financial history of this or any other 
country, in this or any other war. And in 
particular we condemn the pernicious at- 
tempt of the Republican Party to create dis- 
content among the holders of the bonds of 
the Government of the United States, and 
to drag our public finance and our banking 
and currency system back into the arena 
of party politics. 


REVISION OF TAXATION 


We condemn the failure of the present 
Congress to respond to the oft-repeated de- 
mand of the President and the Secretaries 
of the Treasury to revise the existing tax 
laws. The continuance in force in peace 
times of taxes devised under pressure of 
imperative necessity to produce a revenue 
for war purposes is indefensible and can 
only result in lasting injury to the people. 
The Republican Congr ss persistently failed, 
through sheer political cowardice, to make 
a single move toward a readjustment of tax 
taws, which it denounced before the last 
election and was afraid to revise before the 
aext election. 

We advocate tax reform and a -earching 
revision of the war revenue acts to fit peace 
conditions, so that the wealth of the nation 
may not be withdrawn from productive en- 
terprise and diverted to wasteful or non- 
productive expenditure. 

We demand prompt action by the next 
Congress for a complete survey of existing 
taxes and their modification and simplifica- 
tion, with a view to secure greater equity 
and justice in tax burden and improvement 
in administration. 


PUBLIC ECONOMY RESULTS 


Claiming to have effected great economies 
in Government expenditures, the Republi- 
can Party cannot show the reduction of one 
dollar in taxation as a corollary of this 
false pretense. In contrast, the last Demo- 
cratic Congress enacted legislation reducing 
taxes from $8,000,000,000, designed to be 
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raised, to $6,000,000,000 for the first year 
after the armistice and to $4,000,000,000 
thereafter; and there the total is left un- 
diminished by our political adversaries. 
Two years after armistice day a Republi- 
can Congress provides for expending the 
stupendous sum of $5,403,390,327.30. 
Affecting great paper economies by reduc- 
ing departmental estimates of sums which 
would not have been spent in any event, and 
by reducing formal appropriations, the Re- 
publican statement of expenditures omits the 
pregnant fact that Congress authorized the 
use of $1,500,000,000 in the hands of various 
departments and bureaus, which otherwise 
would have been converted into the Treas- 
ury, and which should be added to the Re- 
publican total of expenditures. 


HIGH COST OF LIVING 


The high cost of living and the deprecia- 
tion of bond values in this country are 
primarily due to war itself, to the neces- 
sary Governmental expenditures for the de- 
structive purposes of war, to private ex- 
travagance, to the world shortage of capi- 
tal, to the inflation of foreign currencies 
and credits and, in large degree, to con- 
scienceless profiteering. 

The Republican Party is responsible for 
the failure to restore peace and peace con- 
ditions in Europe, which is a principal cause 
of post-armistice inflation the world over. 
It has denied the demand of the President 
for necessary legislation to deal with sec- 
ondary and local causes. The sound poli- 
cies pursued by the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System have limited in this 
country, though they could not prevent, the 
inflation which was worldwide. Elected 
upon specific promises to curtail public ex- 
penditures and to bring the country back 
to a status of effective economy, the Re- 
publican Party in Congress wasted time and 
energy for more than a year in vain and 
extravagant investigations, costing the tax- 
payers great sums of money, while revealing 
nothing beyond the incapacity of Republi- 
can politicians to cope with the problems. 
Demanding that the President, from his 
place at the peace table, call the Congress 
into extraordinary session for imperative 
purposes of readjustment, the Congress 
when convened spent thirteen months in par- 
tisan pursuits, failing to repeal a_ single 
war statute which harassed business, or 
to initiate a single constructive measure to 
help business. It busied itself making a 
pre-election record of pretended thrift, hav- 
ing not one particle of substantial exist- 
ence in fact. It raged against profiteers 
and the high cost of living without enacting 
a single statute to make the former afraid 
or doing a single act to bring the latter 
within limitations. 

The simple truth is that the high cost of 
living can only be remedied by increased 
production, strict Governmental economy 
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and a relentless pursuit of those who take 
advantage of post-war conditions and are 
demanding and receiving outrageous profits. 

We pledge the Democratic Party to a pol- 
icy of strict economy in Government ex- 
penditures and to the enactment and en- 
forcement of such legislation as may be re- 
quired to bring profiteers before the bar of 
criminal justice. 


THE TARIFF 


We re-affirm the traditional policy of the 
Democratic Party in favor of a tariff for 
revenue only and to confirm the policy of 
basing tariff revisions upon the intelligent 
research of a non-partisan commission, 
rather than upon the demands of selfish in- 
terest, temporarily held in abeyance. 


BUDGET 


In the interest of economy and good ad- 
ministration, we favor the creation of an ef- 
fective budget system that will function in 
accord with the principles of the Constitu- 
tion. The reform should reach both the 
executive and legislative aspects of the 
question. The supervision and preparation 
of the budget should be vested in the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as the representa- 
tive of the President. 


The budget, as such, should not be in- 


creased by the Congress, except by a two- 
thirds vote, each house, however, being free 


to exercise its constitutional privilege of 
making appropriations through independent 
bills. The appropriation bills should be con- 
sidered by single committees of the House 
and Senate. The audit system should be 
consolidated and its powers expanded so as 
to pass upon the wisdom of, as well as the 
authority for, expenditures. 

A budget bill was passed in the closing 
days of the second session of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress which, invalidated by plain consti- 
tutional defects and defaced by considera- 
tions of patronage, the President was obliged 
to veto. The House 
meet the Executive objection. We condemn 
the Republican Senate for adjourning with- 
out passing the amended measure, when by 
devoting an hour or two more to this urgent 
public business a budget system could have 
been provided. 


SENATE RULES 


We favor such alteration of the rules 
of procedure of the Senate of the United 
States as will permit the prompt transaction 
of the nation’s legislative business. 


AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS 


To the great agricultural interests of the 
country the Democratic Party does not find 
it necessary to make promises. It already 
is rich in its record of things actually ac- 
complished. For nearly half a century of 
Republican rule not a sentence was written 
into the Federal statutes affording one 
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dollar of bank credits to the farming inter- 
ests of America. In the first term of this 
Democratic Administration the National 
Bank act was so altered as to authorize 
loans of five years’ maturity on improved 
farm lands. Later was established a system 
of farm loan banks from which the borrow- 
ing already exceeds $300,000,000 and under 
which the interest rate to farmers has been 
so materially reduced as to drive out of 
business the farm loan sharks who formerly 
subsisted by extortion upon the great agri- 
cultural interests of the country. 

Thus it was a Democratic Congress in the 
Administration of a Democratic President 
which enabled the farmers of America for 
the first time to obtain credit upon reason- 
able terms and insured their opportunity 
for the future development of the nation’s 
agricultural resources. Tied up in Supreme 
Court proceedings, in a suit by hostile in- 
terests, the Federal Farm Loan System, orig- 
inally opposed by the Republican candidate 
for the Presidency, appealed in vain to a 
Republican Congress for adequate financial 
assistance to tide over the interim between 
the beginning and the ending of the current 
year, awaiting a final decision of the highest 
court on the validity of the contested act. 
We pledge prompt and consistent support of 
sound and effective measures to sustain, 
amplify and perfect the rural credits statutes, 
and thus to check and reduce the growth 
and course of farm tenancy. 

Not only did the Democratic Party put 
into effect a great farm loan system of 
land mortgage banks, but it passed the 
Smith-Lever Agricultural Extension act, 
carrying to every farmer in every section of 
the country, through the medium of trained 
experts and by demonstration farms, the 
practical knowledge acquired by the Federal 
Agricultural Department in all things re- 
lating to agriculture, horticulture and animal 
life; it established the Bureau of Markets, 
the Bureau of Farm Management, and 
passed the Cotton Futures act, the Grain 
Grades bill, the Co-operative Farm Admin- 
istration act and the Federal Warehouse act. 

The Democratic Party has vastly improved 
the rural mail system and has built up the 
parcel post system to such an extent as to 
render its activities and its practical service 
indispensable to the farming community. It 
was this wise encouragement and this effec- 
tive concern of the Democratic Party for 
the farmers of the United States that en- 
abled this great interest to render such 
essential service in feeding the armies of 
America and the allied nations of the war 
and succoring starving populations since 
armistice day. 

Meanwhile the Republican leaders at 
Washington have failed utterly to propose 
one single measure to make rural life more 
tolerable. They have signalized their fifteen 
months of Congressional power by urging 
schemes which would strip the farms of 
labor; by assailing the principles of the 
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farm ioan system and seeking to impair its 
efficiency ; by covertly attempting to destroy 
the great nitrogen plant at Muscle Shoals, 
upon which the Government has expended 
$70,000,000 to supply American farmers with 
fertilizers at reasonable cost; by ruthlessly 
crippling nearly every branch of agricultural 
endeavor, literally crippling the productive 
mediums through which the people must be 
fed. 

We favor such legislation as will confirm 
to the primary producers of the nation the 
right of collective bargaining and the right 
of co-operative handling and marketing of 
the products of the workshops and the farm, 
and such legislation as will facilitate the 
exportation of our farm products. 


We favor comprehensive studies of farm 
production costs and the uncensored publi- 
cation of facts found in such studies. 


LABOR AND INDUSTRY 


The Democratic Party is now, as ever, 
the firm friend of honest labor and the 
promoter of progressive industry. It estab- 
lished the Department of Labor at Washing- 
ton and a Democratic President called to 
his official council board the first practical 
workingman who ever held a Cabinet port- 
folio. Under this Administration have been 
established employment bureaus to bring the 
men and the job together; have been peace- 
ably determined many bitter disputes be- 
tween capital and labor; were passed the 
Child Labor act, the Workingman’s Compen- 
sation act (the extension of which we advo- 
cate so as tc ‘~clude laborers engaged in 
loading and unloading ships and in inter- 
state commerce), the eight-hour law, the act 
for vocational training, and a code of other 
wholesome laws affecting the liberties and 
bettering the conditions of the laboring 
classes. In the Department of Labor the 
Democratic Administration established a 
Woman’s Bureau, which a Republican Con- 
gress destroyed by withholding appropria- 
tions. 

Labor is not a commodity; it is human. 
Those who labor have rights, and the na- 
tional security and safety depend upon a 
just recognition of those rights and the con- 
servation of the strength of the workers and 
their families in the interest of sound- 
hearted and sound-headed men, women and 
children. Laws regulating hours of labor 
and conditions under which labor is per- 
formed, when passed in recognition of the 
conditions under which life must be lived to 
attain the highest development and happi- 
ness, are just assertions of the national in- 
terest in the welfare of the people. 

At the same time the nation depends upon 
the products of labor; a cessation of pro- 
duction means loss and, if long continued, 
disaster. The whole people, therefore, have 
a right to insist that justice shall be done 
to those who work, and in turn that those 


— 


whose labor creates the necessities upon 
which the life of the nation depends must 
recognize the reciprocal obligation between 
the worker and the State. They should par- 
ticipate in the formulation of sound laws 
and regulations governing the conditions 
under which labor is performed, recognize 
and obey the laws so formulated, and seek 
their amendment when necessary by the 
processes ordinarily addressed to the laws 
and regulations affecting the other relations 
of life. 

Labor, as well as capital, is entitled to 
adequate compensation. Each has the in- 
defeasible right of organization, of collec- 
tive bargaining, and of speaking through 
representatives of their own = selection. 
sveither class, however, should at any time 
nor in any circumstances take action that 
will put in jeopardy the public welfare. Re- 
sort to strikes and lockouts which endanger 
the health or lives of the people is an un- 
satisfactory device for determining disputes, 
and the Democratic Party pledges itself to 
contrive, if possible, and put into effective 
operation a fair and comprehensive method 
of composing differences of this nature. In 
private industrial disputes we are opposed 
to compulsory arbitration as a method 
plausible in theory but a failure in fact.. 
With respect to Government service, we hold 
distinctly that the rights of the people are 
paramount to the right to strike. However, 
we profess scrupulous regard for the con- 
ditions of public employment and pledge 
the Democratic Party to instant inquiry into 
the pay of Government employes and equally 
speedy regulations designed to bring sal- 
aries to a just and proper level. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


We indorse the proposed Nineteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States granting equal suffrage to 
women. We congratulate the Legislatures 
of thirty-five States which have already rati- 
fied said amendment, and we urge the 
Democratic Governors and Legislatures of 
Tennessee, North Carolina and Florida and 
such States as have not yet ratified the 
Federal suffrage amendment to unite in an 
effort to complete the process of ratifica- 
tion and secure the thirty-sixth State in 
time for all the women of the United States 
to participate in the Fall election. We com- 
mend the effective advocacy of the measure 
by President Wilson. 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


We urge co-operation with the States for 
the protection of child life through infancy 
and maternity care, in the prohibition of 
child labor and by adequate appropriations 
for the Children’s Bureau and the Woman’s 
Bureau in the Department of Labor. Co- 
operative Federal assistance to the States 
is immediately required for the removal of 
illiteracy, for the increase of teachers’ sal- 
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aries and instruction in citizenship for both 
native and foreign born; increased appro- 
priation for vocational training in home 
economics; re-establishment of joint Fed- 
eral and State employment service, with 
women’s departments under the direction of 
technically qualified women. We advocate 
full representation of women on all com- 
missions dealing with women’s work or 
women’s interests and a reclassification of 
the Federal civil service, free from discrimi- 
nation on the ground of sex; a continuance 
of appropriations for education in sex 
hygiene; Federal legislation which shall in- 
sure that American ‘women resident in the 
United States but married to aliens shall 
retain their American citizenship, and that 
the same process of naturalization shall be 
required for women as for men. 


DISABLED SOLDIERS 


The Federal Government should treat with 
the utmost consideration every disabled sol- 
dier, sailor and marine of the World War, 
whether his disability be due to wounds 
received in line of action or to health im- 
paired in service; and for the dependents 
of the brave men who died in line of duty 
the Government’s tenderest concern and 
richest bounty should be their requital. The 
fine patriotism exhibited, the heroic con- 
duct displayed, by American soldiers, sai- 
lors and marines at home and abroad con- 
stitute a sacred heritage of posterity, the 
worth of which can never be recompensed 
from the Treasury and the glory of which 
must not be diminished. 

The Democratic Administration wisely es- 
tablished a War Risk Insurance Bureau, 
giving four and a half millions of enlisted 
men insurance at unprecedentedly low rates, 
and through the medium of which compen- 
sation of men and women injured in service 
is readily adjusted, and hospital facilities 
for those whose health is impaired are 
abundantly afforded. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion should be made a part of the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau in order that the task may 
be treated as a whole, and this machinery 
of protection and assistance must receive 
every aid of law and appropriation neces- 
sary to full and effective operation. 

We believe that no higher or more valued 
privilege can be afforded to an American 
citizen than to become a freeholder in the 
soil of the United States, and to that end we 
pledge our party to the enactment of sol- 
dier settlements .and home aid legislation 
which will afford to the men who fought 
for America the opportunity to become land 
and home owners under conditions affording 
genuine Government assistance unincum- 
bered by needless difficulties or red tape or 
advance financial investment. 


THE RAILROADS 


The railroads were subjected to Federal 
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control as a war measure without other idea 
than the swift transport of troops, muni- 
tions and supplies. When human life and 
national hopes were at stake profits could 
not be considered, and were not. Federal 
operation, however, was marked by an in- 
telligence and efficiency that minimized loss 
and resulted in many and marked reforms. 
The equipment taken over was not only 
grossly inadequate, but shamefully outworn. 
Unification practices overcame these initial 
handicaps and provided additions, better- 
ments and - improvements. Economies en- 
abled operation without the rate raises that 
private control would have found necessary, 
and labor was treated with an exact jus- 
tice that secured the enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion that victory demanded. The funda- 
mental purpose of Federal control was 
achieved fully and splendidly, and at far less 
cost to the taxpayer than would have been 
the case under private operation. Invest- 
ments in railroad properties were not only 
saved by Government operation, but Govern- 
ment Management returned these properties 
vastly improved in every physical and execu- 
tive detail. A great task was greatly dis- 
charged. 

The President’s recommendation of return 
to private ownership gave the Republican 
majority a full year in which to enact the 
necessary legislation. The House took six 
months to formulate its ideas and another 
six months was consumed by the Republi- 
can Senate in equally vague debate. As a 
consequence the Esch-Cummins bill went to 
the President in the closing hours of Con- 
gress, and he was forced to a choice be- 
tween the chaos of a veto and acquiescence 
in the measure submitted, however grave 
may have been his objections to it. 

There should be a fair and complete test 
of the law until careful and mature action 
by Congress may cure its defects and in- 
sure a thoroughly effective transportation 
system under private ownership, without 
Government subsidy at the expense of the 
taxpayers of the country. 


IMPROVED HIGHWAYS 


Improved roads are of vital importance, 
not only to commerce and industry but also 


to agriculture and rural life. The Federal 
Road act of 1916, enacted by a Democratic 
Congress, represented the first systematic 
effort of the Government to insure the 
building of an adequate system of roads in 
this country. The act, as amended, has re- 
sulted in placing the movement for im- 
proved highways on a progressive and sub- 
stantial basis in every State in the Union 
and in bringing under actual construction 
more than 13,000 miles of roads suited to 
the traffic needs of the communities in 
which they are located. 

We favor a continuance of the present 
Federal aid plan under existing Federal and 
State agencies, amended so as to include, 
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as one of the elements in determining the 
ratio in which the several States shall be 
entitled to share in the fund, the area of 
any public lands therein. 

Inasmuch as the postal service has been 
extended by the Democratic Party to the 
door of practically every producer and 
every consumer in the country (rural free 
delivery alone having been provided for 
6,000,000 additional patrons within the past 
eight years without material added cost), 
we declare that this instrumentality can and 
will be used to the maximum of its ca- 
pacity to improve the efficiency of distribu- 
tion and reduce the cost of living to con- 
sumers, while increasing the profitable oper- 
ations of producers. 

We strongly favor the increased use of the 
motor vehicle in the transportation of the 
mails, and urge the removal of the restric- 
tions imposed by the Republican Congress 
on the use of motor devices in mail trans- 
portation in rural territories. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


We desire to congratulate the American 
people upon the rebirth of our merchant ma- 
rine, which once more maintains its former 
place in the world. It was under a Demo- 
cratic Administration that this was accom- 
plished after seventy years of indifference 
and neglect, thirteen million tons having 
been constructed since the act was passed 
in 1916. We pledge the policy of our party 
to the continued growth of our merchant 
marine under proper legislation, so that 
American products will be carried to all 
ports of the world by vessels built in Amer- 
ican yards, flying the American flag. 


PORT FACILITIES 


The urgent demands of the war for ade- 
quate transportation of war materials, as 
well as for domestic need, revealed the fact 
that our port facilities and rate adjustment 
were such as to seriously affect the whole 
country in times of peace as well as war. 

We pledged our party to stand for equality 
of rates, both import and export, for the 
ports of the country, to the end that there 
might be adequate and fair facilities and 
rates for the mobilization of the products 
of the country offered for shipment. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 


We call attention to the failure of the Re- 
publican National Convention to recognize 
in any way the rapid development of barge 
transportation on our inland waterways, 
which development is the result of the con- 
structive policies of the Democratic Admin- 
istration.. And we pledge ourselves to the 
further development of adequate transporta- 
tion facilities on our rivers, and to the 
further improvement of our inland water- 
Ways, and we*recognize the importance of 
connecting the Great Lakes with the sea 
by way of the Mississippi River and its 


tributaries, as well as by the St. Lawrence 
River. We favor an enterprising foreign 
trade policy with all nations, and in this 
connection we favor the full utilization of 
all Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific ports, and an 
equitable distribution of shipping facilities 
between the various ports. 

Transportation remains an _ increasingly 
vital problem in the continued development 
and prosperity of the nation. 

Our present facilities for distribution by 
rail are inadequate and the promotion of 
transportation by water is imperative. 

We therefore favor a liberal and compre- 
hensive policy for the development and 
utilization of our harbors and interior water- 
ways. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


We commend the Democratic Congress for 
the redemption of the pledge contained in 
our last platform by the passage of the 
Flood Control act of March 1, 1917, and 
point to the successful control of the floods 
of the Mississippi River and the Sacramento 
River, California, under the policy of that 
law, for its complete justification. We favor 
the extension of this policy to other flood 


control problems wherever the Federal in-. 


terest involved justifies the expenciture 
required. 


RECLAMATION OF ARID LANDS 


By wise legislation and progressive ad- 
ministration we have transformed the Gov- 
ernment reclamation projects, representing 
an investment of $100,000,000, from a condi- 
tion of impending failure and loss of confi- 
dence in the ability of the Government to 
carry through such large enterprises to a 
condition of demonstrated success, whereby 
formerly arid and wholly unproductive lands 
now sustain 40,000 prosperous families and 
have an annual crop production of over 
$70,000,000, not including the crops grown on 
a million acres outside the projects supplied 
with storage water from Government works. 

We favor ample appropriations for the 
continuation and extension of this great 
work of home building and internal improve- 
ment along the same general lines, to the 
end that all practical projects shall be built, 
and waters now running to waste shall be 
made to provide homes and add to the food 
supply, power resources and taxable prop- 
erty, with the Government ultimately reim- 
bursed for the entire outlay. 


THE TRADE COMMISSION 


The Democratic Party heartily indorses 
the creation and work of the Federal Trade 
Commission in establishing a fair field for 
competitive business, free from _ restraints 
of trade and monopoly, and recommends 
amplification of the statutes governing its 
activities so as to grant it authority to 
prevent the unfair use of patents in restraint 
of trade. 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS 


For the purpose of insuring just and fair 
treatment in the great interstate livestock 
market, and thus instilling confidence in 
growers through which production will be 
stimulated and the price of meats to con- 
sumers be ultimately reduced, we favor the 
enactment of legislation for the supervision 
of such markets by the National Government. 


MEXICO 


The United States is the neighbor and 
friend of the nations of the three Americas. 
In a very special sense our international 
relations in this hemisphere should be char- 
acterized by good-will and free from any 
possible suspicion as to our national purpose. 

The Administration, remembering always 
that Mexico is an independent nation and 
that permanent stability in her Government 
and her institutions could come only from 
the consent of her own people to a Govern- 
ment of their own making, has been unwill- 
ing either to profit by the misfortunes of 
the people of Mexico or to enfeeble their 
future by imposing from the outside a rule 
upon their temporarily distracted councils. 
As a consequence, order is gradually re- 
appearing in Mexico; at no time in many 
years have American lives and interests been 
so safe as they now are; peace reigns along 
the border and industry is resuming. 

When the new Government of Mexico shall 
have been given ample proof of its ability 
permanently to maintain law and order, 
signified its willingness to meet its interna- 
tional ob’igations and written upon its sta- 
tute books just laws under which foreign 
investors shall have rights as well as du- 
ties, that Government should receive our 
recognition and systematic assistance. Until 
these proper expectations have been met, 
Mexico must realize the propriety of a policy 
that asserts the right of the United States 
to demand full protection for its citizens. 


PETROLEUM 


The Democratic Party recognizes the im- 
portance of the acquisition by Americans of 


additional sources of supply of petroleum 
and other minerals, and declares that such 
acquisition, both at home and abroad, should 
be fostered and encouraged. We urge such 
action, legislative and executive, aS may 
secure to American citizens the same rights 
in the acquirement of mining rights in for- 
eign countries as are enjoyed by the citizens 
or subjects of any other nation. 


NEW NATIONS 


The Democratic Party expresses its active 
sympathy with the people of China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland, Poland, Persia and others 
who have recently established representa- 
tive government, and who are striving to 
develop the institutions of true democracy. 


IRELAND 


The great principle of national self-deter- 
mination has received constant reiteration 
as one of the chief objectives for which this 
country entered the war, and victory es- 
tablished this principle. 

Within the limitations of international 
comity and usage, this convention repeats 
the several previous expressions of the sym- 
pathy of the Democratic Party of the United 
States for the aspirations of Ireland for self- 
government, 


ARMENIA 


We express our deep and earnest sympathy 
for the unfortunate people of Armenia, and 
we believe that our Government, consistent 
with its Constitution and principles, should 
render every possible and proper aid to them 
in their efforts to establish and maintain a 
Government of their own. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


We favor the granting of independence 
without unnecessary delay to the 10,500,000 
inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. 


HAWAII 


We favor a liberal policy of homesteading 
public lands in Hawaii to promote a large 
middle-class citizen population, with equal 
rights to all citizens. 

The importance of Hawaii as an outpost 
on the western frontier of the United States 
demands adequate appropriations by Con- 
gress for the development of our harbors 
and highways there. 


PORTO RICO 


We favor granting to the people of Porto 
Rico the traditional Territorial form of gov- 
ernment, with a view to ultimate Statehood, 
accorded to all Territories of the United 
States since the beginning of our Govern- 
ment, and we believe that the officials ap- 
pointed to administer the Government of 
such Territories should be qualified by pre- 
vious bona-fide residence therein. 


ALASKA 


We commend the Democratic Administra- 
tion for inaugurating a new policy as to 
Alaska, as evidenced by the construction of 
the Alaska Railroad and opening of the coal 
and oil fields. 

We declare for the modification of the 
existing coal land law to promote develop- 
ment without disturbing the features in- 
tended to prevent monopoly. 

For such changes in the policy of forestry 
control as will permit the immediate initia- 
tion of the paper pulp industry. 

For relieving the Territory from the evils 
of long-distance government by arbitrary 
and interlocking bureaucratic regulation, 
and to that end we urge the speedy passage 
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of a law containing. the essential features 
of the Lane-Curry bill now pending, co- 
ordinating and consolidating all Federal 
control of natural resources under one de- 
partment, to be administered by a non-parti- 
san board permanently resident in the ter- 
ritory. 

For the fullest measure of territorial self- 
government with the view of ultimate State- 
hood, with jurisdiction over all matter not 
of purely Federal concern, including fish- 
eries and game, and for an intelligent ad- 
ministration of Federal control we believe 
that all officials appointed should be quali- 
fied by previous bona-fide residence in the 
Territory. 

For a comprehensive system of road con- 
struction, with increased appropriations and 
the full extension of the Federal Road act 
to Alaska. 

For extension to Alaska of the Federal 
Farm Loan act. 


ASIATIC IMMIGRANTS 


The policy of the United States with ref- 
erence to the non-admission of Asiatic im- 
migrants is a true expression of the judg- 
ment of our people, and to the several States 
whose geographical situation or internal 
conditions make this policy and the enforce- 
ment of the laws enacted pursuant thereto 
of particular concern, we pledge our sup- 
port. 


THE POSTAL SERVICE 


The efficiency of the Post Office Depart- 
ment has been vindicated against a mali- 
cious and designing assault by the efficiency 
of its operation. Its record refutes its as- 
sailants. Their voices are silenced and their 
charges have collapsed. 

We commmend the work of the joint com- 
mission on the reclassification of salaries 
of postal employes, recently concluded, 
which commission was created by a Demo- 
cratic Administration. The Democratic 
Party has always favored and will continue 
to favor the fair and just treatment of all 
Government employes. 


FREE SPEECH AND PRESS 


We resent the unfounded _ reproaches 
directed against the Democratic Adminis- 
tration for alleged interference with the 


freedom of the press and freedom of speech. 
No utterance from any quarter has been 
assaued, and no publication has been re- 
pressed which has not been animated by 
treasonable purpose and directed against the 
nation’s peace, order and security in time 
of war. 

We reaffirm our respect for the great 
principles of free speech and a free press, 
but assert as an indisputable proposition 
that they afford no toleration of enemy 
propaganda or the advocacy of the over- 
chrow of the Government of the State or 
nat.on by force or violence. 


REPUBLICAN CORRUPTION 


The shocking disclosure of the lavish use 
of money by aspirants for the Republican 
nomination for the highest office in the gift 
of the people has created a painful impres- 
sion throughout the country. Viewed in 
connection with the recent conviction of a 
Republican Senator from the State of Michi- 
gan for the criminal transgression of the 
law limiting expenditures on behalf of a 
candidate for the United States Senate, it 
indicates the re-entry, under Republican 
auspices, of money as an influential factor 
in elections, thus nullifying the letter and 
flaunting the _ spirit of numerous’ laws 
enacted by the people to protect the ballot 
from the contamination of corrupt practices. 
We deplore those delinquencies and invoke 
their stern popular rebuke, pledging our ear- 
nest efforts to a strengthening of the pres- 
ent statutes against corrupt practices and 
their rigorous enforcement. 

We remind the people that it was only by 
the return of a Republican Senator in Michi- 
gan, who is now under conviction and sen- 
tence for the criminal misuse of money in 
his election, that the present organization 
of the Senate with a Republican majority 
was made possible. 


CONCLUSION 


Believing that we have kept the Demo- 
cratic faith, and resting our claims to the 
confidence of the people, not upon grandiose 
promise but upon the solid performances ot 
our party, we submit our record to the na- 
tion’s consideration, and ask that. the 
pledges of this platform be appraised in the 
light of that record. 
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The Hall of Fame of New York University 
By CARSON C. HATHAWAY 


ECENT metropolitan newspapers 

contained the announcement that 

“the names of Mark Twain, Grover 
Cleveland and Edward Everett Hale 
were included in the first list of 
nominees for the Hall of Fame at New 
York University. The building thus re- 
ferred to is dedicated to the memory of 
the men and women who have made this 
nation great. 

At about the opening of the twentieth 
century a gift of one-quarter of a million 
dollars was accepted for the purpose of 
erecting and maintaining a colonnade to 
be known as “The Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans.” It was provided that 
a statue, bust or portrait of any indivi- 
dual elected under certain named con- 
ditions might be placed in the colonnade. 
The general public is first asked to sub- 
mit nominations, and the names of 
famous Americans thus obtained are 
voted upon by members of the Univer- 
sity Senate and also by 100 famous 
living Americans. The person elected 
must have lived in what is now the 
United States. No person can be elected 
until at least ten years after his death. 
Fifteen classes of citizens are included 
in the list, according to the field of 
activity in which the achievement was 
made. 

Up to the present time the following 
men have been chosen as worthy of a 
place among the great men of the na- 
tion. Under the rules of the election 
“famous” is taken to mean “the con- 
dition of being much talked about, 
chiefly in a good sense; or reputation 
from great achievements ” : 


Class One, Authors—Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
Washington Irving, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
James Russell Lowell, John Greenleaf 
Whittier, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Edgar 
Allan Poe, James Fenimore Cooper, 
William Cullen Bryant, George Bancroft, 
John Lothrop Motley, Francis Parkman. 

Class Two, Educators—Horace Mann, 
Mark Hopkins. 

Class Three, Preachers and Theologians— 
Jonathan Edwards, Henry Ward Beecher, 
William Ellery Channing, Phillips Brooks. 


Class Four, Philanthropists and Reform- 
ers-—George Peabody, Peter Cooper. 

Class Five, Scientists—John James Audu- 
bon, Asa Gray, Louis Agassiz, Joseph 
Henry. 

Class Six, Engineers, Architects—None. 

Class Seven, Physicians, Surgeons— 
None. 

Class Hight, 
Samuel F. B. 
Howe. 

Class Nine, Missionaries 
ers—Daniel Boone. 

Class Ten, Soldiers and Sailors—Ulysses 
Simpson Grant, David Glasgow Farragut, 
Robert E. Lee, William Tecumseh Sher- 
man. 

Class Eleven, 
Marshall, James 
Rufus Choate. 

Class Twelve, Rulers and 
George Washington, 
Daniel Webster, Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Jefferson, Henry Clay, John 
Adams, John Quincy Adams, James Madi- 
son, Andrew Jackson, Alexander Hamil- 
tor. 

Class Thirteen, Business Men—None. 

Class Fourteen, Musicians, Painters, 
Sculptors—Charles Gilbert Stuart. 

Class Fifteen, Eminent Men Outside the 
Above Classes—None. 


Inventors—Robert Fulton, 
Morse, Eli Whitney, Elias 


and Ezxplor- 


Lawyers, 
Kent, 


Judges—John 
Joseph Story, 


Statesmen— 
Abraham Lincoln, 


In response to popular demand, pro- 
vision has been made for a _ separate 
“Hall of Fame for American Women,” 
and the following individuals have al- 
ready been selected: 

One, 


Class 
Stowe. 

Class Two, Educators, Missionaries— 
Mary Lyon, Emma Willard. 

Class Four, Home or Social Workers— 
Frances E. Willard. 

Class Five, Scientists—Maria Mitchell. 

Class Fourteen, Musicians, Painters, 
Sculptors—Charlotte S. Cushman. 


Authors—Harriet Beecher 


The classes for women correspond as 
closely as possible with those of the men. 
It may be that in the years to come 
women will achieve fame as lawyers and 
Judges and take their place in Class 
Eleven. If they should ever be chosen 
for Class Twelve, we may have to coin 
a new word and call them “ States- 
women.” 
~ The list of those who compose the 
board of electors for the year 1920 in- 
cludes many of the most prominent 
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names in our present national life. Presi- 
dent Hadley of Yale, John Burroughs, 
Henry Watterson, Elbert H. Gary, John 
R. Mott, John Wanamaker, Elihu Root, 
William Howard Taft, Henry van Dyke 
and General Leonard Wood are some of 
the prominent members. 

No name is selected for the Hall of 
Fame unless it is chosen by a majority 
of the one hundred electors. In the vot- 
ing in recent years Washington heads 
the list with a total of 97 votes; Lincoln 


and Daniel Webster each received 96 
votes, Grant 98 and John Marshall 91. 
Emerson heads the list of authors with a 
total of 87 votes. In the voting for 
women, Harriet Beecher Stowe leads 
with a total of 74 votes. 

The list prepared for 1920 includes 
the names of 100 men and 23 women. 
It has already been placed in the hands 
of the electors and the announcement of 
their decision will be made public about 
Nov. 1, 1920. 


Vocational Training for Marines 


The School at Quantico , 


T the beginning of the present year 
A a vocational and educational train- 
ing school was instituted at the 
Marine Barracks in Quantico, Va., under 
the name of the Marine Corps Institute. 
The instructors were all members of the 
Marine Corps, either officers or pri- 
vates; graduates of well-known univer- 
sities, or former industrial executives. 
Twenty-two courses were offered on the 
following subjects: Stenography, Span- 
ish, elementary and advanced English 
grammar, elementary arithmetic, ad- 
vanced mathematics, bookkeeping, cook- 


ery, French, administration, general law, 
stationary fireman, forestry, band music, 
draftsman, typewriting, shoe and leather 
trade, live stock, building foreman, auto- 
mobile driving, electric lighting and 
short plumbing. 

Captain George K. Schuler was placed 
in charge of the school. More than 400 
students applied for enrollment on Jan. 
10, out of about 800 men stationed at 
the post. All those enrolling are allowed 
to complete their drill and military 
duties in the morning, thus leaving the 
afternoon free for class work and study. 
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A CLASS OF UNITED STATES MARINES AT WORK IN THE MACHINE SHOP AT QUANTICO 


Students are required to attend classes 
every afternoon except Saturday and 
Sunday. All proper textbooks are pro- 
vided, and frequent examinations are 
held. On completion of the course 
chosen, the student is given a certificate 
or diploma. 

Many of the classes have been crowded 
from the start to full capacity. The 
automobile course, limited because of 
shop space to 100 members, proved so 
popular as to require the construction 
of additional shops. Stenography, Eng- 
lish grammar, elementary mathematics 


and forcign languages have attracted 
many. 

Since the school was founded, life at 
Quantico has undergone a great change. 
Idleness and discontent have given way 
to industry, and offenses against order 
and discipline have almost disappeared. 
It has been the aim of the authorities to 
put the post on the school basis and to 
treat the men as much as possible like 
the undergraduates of a college rather 
than as soldiers in a camp, and the 
effect is seen in the morale of the whole 
soldier-student community. 


Financial Resources of the United States 
A Total of Five Hundred Billions 


[SUMMARY PRESENTED BY ERNEST R. 


ACKERMAN OF NEW JERSEY 


IN THE RECENT SESSION 


OF CONCRESS] 


Bureau 


CCORDING to the Census 
A the wealth of the United States 
increased from $107,000,000,000 in 


1904 to $287,000,000,000 in 1912. If we 
use the same percentage of increase as 
was shown in 1912 over 1904, which was 
practically 80 per cent., upon the period 
of 1912 to 1920, eight years, it would 
produce a total of $327,000,000,000 based 


on the same monetary standards of the 
earlier date. 

Moreover, in a letter recently received 
by me from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, he states that in his opinion 
the value of the property in the United 
States at the present time is $350,000,- 
000,000. Accepting i; as a fact, this is 
over $100,000,000,000 in excess of any 
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previous estimate, and this excess alone 
is over four times the amount of our 
national debt, without taking into ac- 
count the $10,000,000,000 which Europe 
is bound under the agreement to return 
to us with interest. 


The products of the farm in 1904 were 
valued at $6,000,000,000, or a little over 
6 per cent. of the value of all property; 
in 1912, at $9,000,000,000, or 5 per cent. 
of the value of all property. If in 1919, 
seven years later and when daylight sav- 
ing prevailed, the reported value of farm 
products were $24,000,000,090, reasoning 
by analogy, as farm products consistently 
averaged 5 per cent. of all products, the 
value of all property should be $500,000,- 
000,000. 

Let us look at the matter from another 
angle. Taking into account the rise in 
value on which the 1920 calculation 
should be based, it would be safe to 
assume that a 50 per cent. increase over 
the result of $327,000,000,000 previously 
mentioned would not be far afield, and 
therefore the present market value of all 
property in the United States today, 
based on current standards, would total 
nearly $500,000,000,000. 

For the purpose of obtaining a proper 
perspective we turn back the pages of 
history and review the financial increase 
that has taken place since 1850 and suc- 
ceeding years as tabulated by the Census 
Bureau, discarding fractional parts less 
than billions, and visualize it as fol- 
lows: 

When the population was 23,000,000 in 
1850 the wealth was $7,000,000,000, or $300 
per individual. 

When the population was 31,000,000 in 
1860 the wealth was $16,000,000,000, or $516 
per individual. 

When the population was 38,000,000 in 
1870 the wealth was $24,000,000,000, or $630 
per individual. 

When the population was 50,000,000 in 
1880 the wealth was $43,000,000,000, or 
$860 per individual. 

When the population was 62,000,000 in 
1890 the wealth was $65,000,000,000, 
$1,050 per individual. 

When the population was 76,000,000 in 
1900 the wealth was $88,000,000,000, or 
$1,160 per individual. 

When the population was 81,000,000 
1904 the wealth was $107,000,000,000, 
$1,320 per individual. 

When the population was 95,000,000 


1912 the wealth was $187,000,000,000, or 

$1,990 per individual. 

When the population was 110,000,000 in 
1920 the wealth probably is $500,000,000,- 
000, or $4,540 per individual. 

In 1917, the latest obtainable date, 
3,472,890 returns of income taxes, as 
compiled by the Treasury Department, 
indicated an expressed income of $13,- 
652,383,207. This three: and a _ half 
millions of returns equals 3 per cent. of 
the population of the country. Would it 
not be most liberal to suppose that the 
remaining one hundred and six and a 
half millions of persons living here from 
whom no income tax was collected pos- 
sessed in the aggregate at least an equal 
amount of wealth? Very probably they 
had very much more, but suppose for 
the sake of argument that they did not, 
but had only the same total which would 
be the incredibly small sum of $130 in- 
come apiece, their aggregate income 
would be $13,845,000,000, which, added 
to the $13,652,000,000 previously men- 
tioned, would exceed twenty-seven billions 
of income, or, capitalized on only a 5 
per cent. basis, would indicate $500,000,- 
000,000 of basic wealth. They probably 
had several times that income each, 
which would in all probability allow the 
capitalization to be made even on a 10 
per cent. basis. Why not? * * * 

In 1910, wealth being less than $187,- 
000,000,000, the income of the people was 
conceded to be $30,500,000,000. That is 
from recorded facts. In 1918, income 
being conceded to be $73,400,000,000, by 
the same arithmetical calculation, na- 
tional -vealth might not be far from 
$448,800,000,000. Therefore the approxi- 
mate wealth of the country based on duly 
ascertained facts, which no doubt are 
fundamentally correct and determined by 
the illustrations mentioned, must be close 
to $500,000,000,000. 

At the beginning of the World War 
in 1914 it was accepted as a fact that 
only 400,000 persons in continental 
United States owned a bond for the pur- 
poses of investment. Today, according 
to figures furnished by the Treasury 
Department, the number of subscribers 
to various Liberty and Victory loans 
was as follows: First loan 4,000,000 
subscribers, second loan 9,400,000 sub- 
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third loan 18,308,825  sub- 
seribers, fourth loan 22,777,680  sub- 
scribers, Victory loan 11,803,895 sub- 
scribers, making a grand total of 66,289,- 
900 subscribers. 

This is a healthy sign of interest in 
the country’s welfare, for, excluding 
duplications, it is safe to assume that 
one bondholder for three original sub- 
scribers still exists, therefore, 22,000,000 
stockholders in the corporation of the 
United States, if we be permitted to 
describe it as such, or one bondholder for 
every five of our population, exists at 
the present time. 

A contributor to Commerce and 
Finance declares that the money in cir- 
culation is now $56.16 per capita, or 
about $6,000,000,000. According to a 
prominent bank President there are 
about 27,000 banks in the country and 
their average vault holdings of cash are 
not more than $20,000, or a total of 
$540,000,000. This sum, plus the $1,934,- 
000,000 of gold held by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, accounts, he maintains, for 
less than half of the $6,000,000,000 in 
circulation. It is thus clear, he asserts, 
that nearly three and one-half billions is 
in the pockets of the people or the tills of 
the merchants. Upon the assumption that 
there are about 50,000,000 adults in the 
United States, this means that each of 
them is keeping about $70 of money out 
of the banks. This, he claims, is un- 
necessary and provocative of extrava- 
gance, and he urges that the banks of 
the country should join in an effort to 
exploit the benefits of a checking ac- 
count, thereby reducing the amount of 
money in circulation and making the 
gold now held against the outstanding 
Federal Reserve notes available as a 
basis for increased loans. 

According to that eminent investigator 
and economist Professor Irving Fisher 
of Yale College, the amount of money 
that is in actual circulation outside of 
banks and the United States Treasury 
is about two and one-half billions of 
dollars, and according to his estimates 
this volume changes hands thirty times 


scribers, 


a year, thus making seventy-five billions 
of exchange. The volume of deposits 
subject to check was twelve and one-half 
billions, and changes hands, he computes, 
exceeding slightly ninety-five times per 
year, thus effecting one thousand one 
hundred and ninety-five billions of ex- 
change. Adding the two together we 
have seventy-five plus one thousand one 
hundred and ninety-five, or a total of 
one thousand two hundred and seventy 
billions. 

According to the professor, this paid 
for a volume of trade of 641,000,000,000 
units (a unit of trade being that amount 
of goods which in the base year of 1909 
represents $1) at prices 98 per cent. 
higher than the prices of said base year, 
so that six hundred and forty-one times 
198 per cent. is also 1,270 plus, thus 
proving the correctness of the proposi- 
tion. 

[The speaker gave the following 
figures respecting the national debts of 
other countries: ] 

Estimated Na- 

tional Wealth. 
Gr. Britain.$90,000,000,000 
France ... 65,000,000,000 
Russia .... 40,000,000,000 
Italy ...... 25,000,000,000 
Japan ..... 28,000,000,000 
Germany ..- 80,000,000,000 
Austria ... 23,500,000,000 
Hungary... 16,500,000,000 


Present Na- 
tional Debt. 
$40,000,000, 000 
35,000,000,000 
25,400,000,000 
15,000,000,000 
1,800,000,000 
50,000,000,000 
17,000,000,000 
9,000,000,000 : 


Fee. 
44.4 


Total. ..4368,000,000,000 $192,900,000,000 


If these figures are only approximate- 
ly correct, the total material wealth of 
our country exceeds at the lowest esti- 
mate by over thirty-two billions, and per- 
haps by one hundred and - thirty-two 
billions, the wealth of all these countries. 
In addition to that, even with a peak 
load as of Aug. 31, 1919, $26,596,701,648, 
our entire national obligation is but the 
comparatively smaller sum of one-eighth 
of the amount that these eight nations 
have obligated themselves to pay. Our 
national debt, according to the latest 
Treasury statement, had been reduced 
on June 30, 1920, to a total of $24,299,- 
321,467. 
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With the Best Cartoons of the Month 
From Many Nations 


[Periop ENDED JULY 15, 1920] 


THE GREEK KING’s ROMANCE 


HE list of morganatic marriages by 
Crown Princes or reigning Kings of 
Europe has been increased by the unof- 
ficial marriage ceremony between young 
King Alexander of Greece and Mlle. 
Manos, recently brought to public notice 


[AMERICAN CARTOON] 


Wax ioney 
"Sog axe® 


—Louisville Courier 
THE OSTRICH 
by the arrival of the King to see Mlle. 
Manos in Paris. This marriage was per- 
formed on Nov. 5, 1919, at the house of 
Mme. Zalocosta, sister of Mlle. Manos, 
by an orthodox priest, but without the 
Metropolitan’s license or the other due 
legal formalities required for royal wed- 
dings. The marriage, therefore, was 
morganatic, and not recognized by the 
Greek Constitution: more than that, it 
was considered nullified in civil law by 
the absence of the Metropolitan’s license. 
Mile. Manos, however, took a wholly dif- 
ferent view, and during the absence of 


the young King at Saloniki, she estab- 
lished herself at the Royal Palace. On 
his return, she insisted on her right to 
live with her husband. The Government, 
however, compelled her to leave Greece 
with her sister, and to settle in Paris. 
The King visited her there late in May. 
Concerning this visit an interpellation 
cecurred in the Greek Parliament on May 
25. It was asked why the King had 
taken this journey unaccompanied by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs or the Prime 
Minister. M. Venizelos, the Premier, re- 
plied that the King’s journey was made 
with no political object whatever, “as 
the time was past in Greece when the 
King represented official state policy 
owing to his supposed relations with 
God.” M. Venizelos added: 


Our present King, I am glad to declare, 
has an accurate constitutional concevtion 
of his duties. When the King was obliged 


[ENGLISH CARTOON] 


—Daily Express, London 


I won’t rule meself, and, begorra! I’ll see 
that no one else does! 
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to part with his parents in the national 
interests, he promptly accepted the sacri- 
fice, and therefore we are grateful. He 
is now entitled to a pleasure trip just as 
much as any other free citizen after 
three years of continuous Work. 
Meanwhile, recent issues of illustrated 
Paris periodicals show the Greek King 
strolling down the wide boulevards with 
Mlle. Manos radiating happiness and the 
observed of all observers. The romance 
of the Greek King has proved, thus far, 
more auspicious than that of Prince 


[ AUSTRIAN 


Mite RANG 
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of leaving the United States, unless the 
Secretary of State ruled otherwise. The 
order laid down the regulations to be ob- 
served as follows: ‘“ Such persons will 
be permitted to depart upon presentation 
of passports issued, renewed or viséd by 
representatives of their respective Gov- 
ernments within one year prior to the 
proposed date of departure, accompanied 
by certificates of compliance with the in- 
come tax law.” Neither passports nor 
permits would be required “of persons 


CARTOON ] 


BELGIEN SERBIEN 


LL.G@EORGE 


—Kikeriki, Vienna 


GERMANY AT THE SPA CONFERENCE 


ENTENTE: 


“We can admit you to the game, Fritz. 


The entrance fee will 


be 280 billions in gold. You may win half of it back ” 


Carol of Rumania, who was compelled 
by his Government to renounce his mor- 
ganatic wife after considerable tribula- 
tion. The Greek royal family is very 
much in the public eye of Europe today. 
Prince Christopher created a considerable 
sensation by marrying Mrs. William B. 
Leeds, widow of an American multi- 
millionaire. The late King Constantine 
is exiled in Switzerland. 
e °@ le 
ALIENS FREE TO LEAVE THE UNITED 
STATES 
RESIDENT WILSON on. July 1 
issued an executive order to the 
effect that permits and passports would 
no longer be required by aliens desirous 


traveling between points in the conti- 
nental United States and points in New 
foundland and Pierre de Miquelon Isl- 
ands; provided that the above exception 
has no application to persons traveling 
en route through the countries named to 
or from the United States.” 
* * * 
ROCKEFELLER DONATION TO ENGLAND 


IX or seven months ago John D. Rock- 
efeller visited University College, 
London, and displayed much interest in 
this branch of London University, as well 
as in the unit system of training in medi- 
cine which had recently been introduced 
in the Medical School of University Col- 
lege Hospital. The fruits of this visit 
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are now evidenced by a statement issued 
on June 12, announcing that £1,200,000 
is to be placed, under certain conditions, 
at the disposal of these two institutions, 
the greater part of the sum falling to 
the hospital medical school. Among 
other provisions, a new obstetric unit is 
to be set up, a bio-chemical laboratory is 
to be created, a hospital wing and other 
buildings are to be reconstructed, and an 
institute of anatomy is to be attached to 
University College. The English press 
published many appreciative comments 
on this donation, which was declared by 
The London Times “to transcend the 
limits of nationality and to find its im- 
pulse and its sanction in that deep sym- 
pathy with human suffering which binds 
the civilized peoples of the world to- 
gether.” 
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ish Navy,” presented the ship to the Brit- 
ish Government with an impressive cere- 
mony or April 26. The announcement 
that the ship would be sold aroused great 
commotion in Belgium as well as in Eng- 
land. All the Belgian papers expressed 
astonishment at the decision. The Soir 
of Brussels said on June 14: 

Belgium, following her Latin inspira- 
tion, said that the Brussels, the glorious 
wreck sunk by the Germans and former- 
ly commanded by the brave Captain 
Fryatt, must be returned to England. No 
discordant voice was raised to hinder the 
project. But we forgot one thing, and 
that was that the Brussels might be 
turned into money, like the armchair of 
a Hindenburg or the penholder of a Lu- 
dendorff. England has just put the Brus- 
sels up for auction. We suppose that 
Belgium might have done the same, but 
decidedly we have not the same way of 
envisaging things, even glorious things. 


[DuTcH CARTOON] 


—De Notenkraker, Amsterdam 


THE FANATICAL PEACE MAKERS 


CAPTAIN FRYATT’S SHIP 

_—— power of public opinion has again 

been emphasized in the case of Cap- 
tain Fryatt’s ship, the Brussels, which, 
according to an official announcement 
of June 2, was to be offered for sale at 
auction on the Baltic Exchange on June 
23. After the Brussels was captured by 
the Germans she was sunk by them at 
Zeebrugge. Refloated by the British Ad- 
miralty, she was adjudged a Belgian 
prize. Belgium, however, “as a mark of 
its recognition of the heroism of the Brit- 


Colonel L. Wilson, British Ministry of 
Shipping, defended the decision in the 
House of Commons on June 14. The 
Brussels, he said, had been stripped of 
all her fittings, and was so damaged 
that there was nothing remaining to her 
of any general interest: she was of no 
value for exhibition purposes, nor would 
she be suitable as a training ship, and 
if not sold to private persons would be- 
come a public charge. In taking this 
decision, he explained, the Government 
had not the slightest intention of depre- 
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ciating the heroic action of her com- 
mander, whose name would always be 
associated with the ship. 

Following this official explanation, 
however, the British Government, heed- 
ful of the force of public sentiment, re- 
voked the decision to sell the ship, and 
the marine auctioneers in the last week 
in June received from the Ministry of 
Shipping a cancellation of the order. 
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held the Russians in check on the Car- 
pathian front. As Commander in Chief 
of the Austro-Hungarian armies against 
Italy he successfully fought twelve bat- 
tles on the Isonzo, thus preventing the 
invasion of Austria by the Italians. He 
led the Austrian advance on the Piave, 
which ended so disastrously. He then 
went to Klagenfurt, where, according to 
a letter written by him to a friend anc 


[DuTcH CARTOON] 


FIXING THE GERMAN INDEMNITY 


LLOYD GEORGE AND MILLERAND: 
marks out of him ” 


Meanwhile the historic vessel lies in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, stripped and de- 
spoiled by the Germans, and covered with 
barnacles from her long submersion at 
the bottem of the sea, and no official in- 
timation as to her future disposition has 
yet been forthcoming. 


x O* 


FIELD MARSHAL BoROEVIC DIES IN POVERTY 
HE death of Baron Boroevic, formerly 
Field Marshal in the Austro-Hun- 
garian Army, at Klagenfurt, Austria, 
was announced in Vienna on June 17. At 
the beginning of the war Marshal Boroe- 
vic was in command of the forces which 


“We never can get more than 120 billion 


later published in Vienna papers, he un- 
derwent great humiliation, and lived in 
abject poverty. He was prohibited from 
entering Jugoslavia, the place of his 
birth, except on condition that he take 
the oath of loyalty to that country and 
renounce his allegiance to the Austrian 
Emperor, which he refused to do. 


* * * 


Boy Scouts SAIL FOR EUROPE 
HREE HUNDRED Boy Scouts from 
the pick of American boyhood set 

sail on July 6 on the United States trans- 
port Pocahontas to attend great national 
contests and demonstrations of scouting 
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[AMERICAN CARTOON] 


—Chicago Daily News 


RENEWED HIS LEASE! 


in England, and to visit Belgium and 
France as those nations’ guests. The 
three hundred boys were chosen by a 
rigid competition from the nearly 400,000 
Boy Scouts of America. The American 
delegation mobilized in Fort Hamilton, 
New York Harbor, on the morning of 
July 3, where they were all provided 
with new uniforms and full equipment 
for the trip. They departed under a 
supervisory committee of the highest 
‘grade of men leaders. Thirty-four na- 
tions, of which the United States is one, 
have sent delegations to this First In- 
ternational Convention of the Boy Scouts 
Organization, held from July 30 to Aug 
7 at the Stadium in Olympia, near Lon- 
don. :The party disembarked at South- 
ampton and went immediately into train- 
ing for the big international event. Op- 
portunity to visit London and to see 
many of the sights of the British Isles 
was to be given at convenient periods. 
After the “meet” at Olympia, the 300 
American delegates will go in a body to 
France, where they will visit famous 
cities and some of the principal battle- 
fields. Then, as guests of the Belgian 
Government, they will tour the historic 


points of interest in that country, and 
will sail from Antwerp on Aug. 17 for 
the return trip to New York. 


* * * 


RESTORATION OF ALIEN PROPERTY 


a property estimated at $150,- 

000,000, seized during the war, ac- 
cording to an official announcement 
made by Francis P. Garvan, Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, on June 5, will be re- 
turned on formal application by owners 
entitled to recovery under the amend- 
ment to the Trading with the Enemy act 
passed by Congress on the same date. 
Among those thus qualified, according 
to this amendment, fall the following 
classes: American women who married 
alien enemies, enemy diplomats, interned 
aliens, citizens of new nations created 
from enemy territory by the Versailles 
Treaty, women of allied or neutral coun- 
tries who married enemy subjects, and 
Americans who were forced to remain in 
Germany during the war. The amend- 
ment also authorizes the return of prop- 
erty mistakenly seized and allows Amer- 
ican creditors to bring claims against 
enemy debtors whose property was 
seized. 
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DEAN INGE ON STATE SOCIALISM 


EAN INGE (“the gloomy Dean ”’) 
on June 14 delivered the annual ad- 
dress to the members of the Victoria 
Institute at the Central Hall, West- 
minster. Speaking on “Freedom and 
Discipline,” he said that the German de- 
scription of the war as a trial of strength 
between discipline and liberalism was 
perhaps the truest statement of the issue 
that had yet been made. He contrasted 
the tyranny of the elaborate scientific 
organization of Germany with the demo- 
cratic principle of England, which, he 
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declared, was there exemplified in both 
its strength and its weakness. Weak, 
slovenly, cumbrous and_ slow-moving, 
vacillating and inconsistent, hampered 
by the necessity of consulting public 
opinion and sectional interests, the sys- 
tem, as revealed by the war, he said, at 
least discouraged the commission of 
great national crimes and hostile ag- 
gressions. Dean Inge admitted that the 
recent developments of democracy in 
England, France and America had dis- 
illusioned him, though he insisted that 
he was “no more a pro-German than 
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[ AMERICAN CARTOON] 
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ARMENIA 


—© Chicago Tribune 


There was a time when the whole human race was interested in Armenia— 
But now the human race is interested elsewhere! 


Plato was a pro-Spartan.” 


socialism, he said: 

There can be no greater mistake, in my 
opinion, than to suppose that the trend of 
our age before the war and in Britain 
was toward State socialism. State social- 
ism is the apotheosis of discipline and the 
negation of freedom. It is the hardest of 
all hard forms of government. It ruth- 
lessly suppresses the inclinations of the 
individual, subordinating him entirely to 
the interests of the State. It regulates 
every detail of his life—if it ever estab- 
lishes itself it will certainly be obliged 
to regulate marriage and the number of 
births. It will crush all revolts, whether 
of individuals or of classes, by simply 


Turning his 
attention specifically to the growth of 


condemning the rebels to exclusion from 
its organization—that is to say, to banish- 
ment or starvation. It would be a tre- 
mendous tyranny, but it might be a mag- 
nificently ordered scientific State. Now 
this ideal does not appeal to our con- 
temporaries for its own sake. To the 
masses it is abhorrent, not only in Eng- 
land but to a less extent even in Ger- 
many. * * * 

The aspirations of our age in Great 
Britain have been for a fuller and freer 
life-for the individual. Nationalism is, 
for the revolution, the real enemy; and 
it is the enemy because it logically leads 
to a hierarchical State socialism, in which 
the individual is sacrificed to the State, 
the form of government which above all 
he dreads. I will not attempt to judge 
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between these rival tendencies. Person- 
ally, I would rather be governed by a 
strong bureaucracy—honest, economical 
and efficient—than be a prey to the sec- 
tional fanaticisms of trade unionists, 
syndicalists and what not. But I believe 
that an omnipotent Socialist Government 
would soon throttle all the life out of the 
people. * * * 
* ok & 


AN ARAB PRINCE IN CAIRO 


7NHE Emir Abdullah, brother of the 

Emir Faisal (would-be King of 
Syria), reached Jeddah on May 15 on 
nis return from a visit to Cairo as the 
guest of the British Government. The 
Emir found that British authority in 
Egypt had greatly increased and that 
it was recognized by the great majority. 
The broad streets of the European quar- 
ters he greatly admired, but the narrow 
janes and malodorousness of the native 
sections of Cairo led him to remark that 
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Mecca and Jeddah had not so much to 
learn in sanitation as the metropolis of 
Egypt. The wealth of water, the numer- 
ous gardens, the profusion of flowers, 
delighted him, and his Bedouin escort 
was moved to incredulous envy by the 
broad fields of wheat, barley and clover 
stretching as far as the eye could see 
on each side of the railway line. These 
Bedouins (derived from the Arabic Badi, 
those who live in a desert or wild coun- 
try) cried out bitterly to know what was 
their offense that their lot should fall 
amid the sandy deserts and bare and 
rugged hills of their native land, instead 
of in such an earthly paradise as Egypt 
seemed to their astonished eyes. 

The Egyptian Army made a _ very 
favorable impression upon the Emir, but 
he could find only words of stern sever- 
ity for the immodesty of the Egyptian 
women, the transparency of whose face- 


[ENGLISH CARTOON] 


—Evennig News, London 


THE STRAP HANGER 
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veils made them useless. The clothes of 
the European women of Cairo he found 
nothing short of indecent. The great in- 
crease of motor traffic surprised and 
bewildered him: the streets, he said, 
were never still, and he wondered how 
people could endure the continuous noise 
and movement. In the luxury and in- 
creased cost of living the Emir saw no 
sign of the state of world bankruptcy 
which he had been told was one of the 
results of the war. 


[GERMAN-SwIss CARTOON] } 
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—Nebelspalter, Zurich 


IN GERMANY, THE LAND OF UNLIMITED 


TAXES 


‘* What is the cost of this bag? ”’ 


‘‘The luxury tax is 200 marks, turnover tax 300 marks, 
allowing 


exchange value allowance 400 marks, 
marks for the bag itself, 


and, 
you can have it’”’ 


TURKISH JEW HONORED BY ENGLAND 


YOUNG Jewish officer, a Turkish 

subject—Captain Alex Aaronsohn 
—was invested on June 6 by King 
George with the Distinguished Service 
Order. It is said that Captain Aaron- 
sohn is the only enemy subject to receive 
a British distinction. Born in Palestine, 
he was enrolled in the Turkish Army, 


but escaped on an American steamer 
from Beyrout in 1916 and joined the 
British Intelligence Service. It was in 
this capacity that he performed work 
of the most brilliant and valuable kind. 
A remarkable network of espionage was 
organized by himself and his sister 
throughout Palestine from the time of 
the entry of the Turks into the war in 
1915 to the close of operations in 1918. 
Several times he crossed the lines per- 
sonally, on one occasion disguised as a 
German soldier. Through 
the devoted work of Aaron- 
sohn and his sister General 
Allenby was kept fully in- 


=F 


~, *e 
' nist My formed of the movements of 
att] Shthe «Turkish Army, and it 


was largely due to their ef- 
forts that the British offen- 
sive of October, 1918, proved 
so successful. On the battle- 
field General Allenby, as he 
conferred on him the order, 
said: “You have helped me 
to conquer this country.” 

Captain Aaronsohn’s sis- 
ter, who at the age of 24 
was in full charge of the 
whole spy system in Pales- 
tine, was captured, together 
with her father and brother, 
in September, 1917, and was 
tortured by the Turks, who 
beat the soles of her feet and 
placed hot bricks under her 
arms in an attempt to force 
information from her. She 
refused to speak and saved 
herself from further atrocity 
by committing suicide. Cap- 
59 tain Aaronsohn stated that 

the British Government was 

intending to erect a monu- 

ment in memory of his mar- 

tyred sister and to rebuild 
the house used as her headquarters at 
Heiffa. 

Captain Aaronsohn’s brother, Aaron, 
was killed in a storm while flying 
from London to Paris last year with 
documents urgently needed at the Peace 
Conference. 

























































































































































BriTIsHh WAR MUSEUM 


HE Crystal Palace in London was re- 
opened on June 9 as a War Museum 
commemorating all phases of the great 
struggle. In the presence of a great 
assembly of people a notable speech was 
delivered by the King. Rarely in its 
long history has the Crystal Palace been 
decked so magnificently. In new paint 
of blue and white, panoplied with flags 
of every hue of the rainbow, its many 
panes gleaming like white 
diamonds, the great glass 
house became for the occa- 
sion one vast focus of light 
and color. In tier above 
tier, rising to the organ, sat 
the diplomatists and naval 
and military attachés of 
the allied and associated 
powers, forming another 
mosaic of color harmonies, 
contrasting with the white 
and vari-colored dresses of 
their wives and daughters. 
It was a_ distinguished 
throng that had gathered. 
The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s lawn and _ scarlet 
stood out conspicuously. 
Among others present were 
M. Paul Cambon, the 
French Ambassador; Mr. 
Davis, the American Am- 
bassador, and _ Viscount 
Chinda, the Japanese Am- 
bassador. Various mem- 
bers of the Cabinet were 
recognized, including Mr. 
Churchill, who arrived just 
before the King and Queen 
and the royal party. Indian 
officers, tall and impassive, 
uniformed and turbaned in khaki, and 
High Commissioners from the Do- 
minions, had their part in the brilliant 
and historic scene. 
The address of presentation was read 
by Sir Alfred Mond, who said, in part: 


The collection here assembled comprises 
upward of 100,000 exhibits, illustrating 
the naval, military, aerial and civil labors 
of men and women throughout the em- 
pire during the period of the war. It is 
hoped to make it so complete that every 
individual—man, woman, sailor, soldier, 
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airman or civilian—who contributed, how- 
ever obscurely, to the final result, may 
be able to find in these galleries an ex- 
ample or illustration of the sacrifice he 
made or the work he did, and in the 
archives some record of it. * * * In 
the choice of war material, the endeavor 
has been made to select among suitable 
examples those to which a definite, hon- 
orable history can be attached, thus mak- 
ing them also serve as memorials of 
the heroic men who served them on the 
field of battle and too often laid down 
their lives beside them. 


[AMERICAN CARTOON] 





—San Francisco Chronicle 


REACHING OUT 


After expressing the gratitude of the 
nation to the conceivers of the plan, and 
their coadjutors, the King said, in his 
answering speech: 


We cannot tell with what eyes future 
generations will regard this museum, nor 
what ideas it will arouse in their minds. 
We hope and pray that, realizing all we 
have done and suffered, they will look 
back upon war, its instruments, and its 
organization, as belonging to a dead past. 
But to us it stands, not for a group of 
trophies won from a beaten enemy, not 
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for a symbol of the pride of victory, but 
as an embodiment and a lasting me- 
morial of common effort and common 
sacrifice, which, under the guidance of 
Divine Providence, vindicated liberty and 
right to the peoples of the world. . 
A fanfare of trumpets was blown by 
Guardsmen in the galleries, and the cere- 
mony was completed. The day had a 
double significance in inaugurating the 
reopening of the Crystal Palace for pub- 
lic use, after four years of war, “as 2 
place for education and recreation, and 
the promotion of industry, commerce 
and art.” 


[ENGLISH CARTOON] 


—The People, London 
THE CONQUEROR—FOR HOW LONG? 


JULIUS CAESAR: 


NEW FRENCH IMMORTALS 


HREE new members of the French 

Academy—Robert de Flers, Joseph 
Bédier and André Chevrillon—were 
elected on June 2 to fill the vacant chairs 
of the Marquis de Ségur, Edmond Ros- 
tand and Etienne Lamy. M. de Flers, 
formerly editor on the Figaro, and now 
writing for the Gaulois, is a littérateur 
and journalist. His plays in collabora- 
tion with M. Caillavet have enjoyed wide 


‘Then I, and you, and all of us fell 
down, whilst bloody treason flourished over us’”’ 
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success. M. Bédier is noted as a student 
of the French language and literature, 
of which subjects he has been for many 
years Professor in the Collége de France. 
His work, “ Les Légendes Epiques,” made 
him famous as a student of research and 
philology. M. Chevrillon, a nephew of 
Taine, is known as a traveler and scholar. 
* * 
AUTONOMY FOR MALTA 

A" episode of historical importance 

occurred at Malta on June 
14, when the British Governor, Lord 
Plumer, read to the Maltese 
Council the draft of the new 
Maltese Constitution. The 
feeling that Malta was mere- 
ly an outpost of imperial de- 
fense for Britain, coupled 
with discontent at the higk 
cost of living and unemploy 
ment, led a year ago to riov 
and pillage in the usually 
peaceful island. These dis- 
orders were repressed, but 
the core of the trouble, which 
lay in the Maltese desire to 
deal with their own problems 
of education, language, tax- 
ation and general local gov- 
ernment, was cut away by 
the Imperial Government in. 
the new Constitution which 
it is now proposed to apply. 
This Constitution as drafted 
gives Malta, with certain 
necessary modifications, the 
same measure of autonomy 
as that enjoyed by the Brit- 
ish Dominions. It provides 
for the creation of a two- 
chamber representative Gov- 
ernment, elected on a pro- 
portional basis. Though Malta _ will 
not be allowed to dictate the part she 
shall play in imperial plans, she will thus 
secure freedom to conduct her domestic 
affairs virtually without outside inter- 
ference. 

ae 
AMMUNITION SOLD TO FRANCE 


T was officially announced toward the 
end of June that the sale of the 
whole of the remaining surplus British 
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ammunition in France had been sanc- 
tioned by the Disposals Board at a price 
of £2,000,000. The purchasers were 
Messrs. F. N. Pickett & Son, engineers, 
at Wimereux, who had already entered 
into similar transactions with the French 
and Belgian Governments. With the 
huge ammunition dumps, containing 
some 50,000 British shells which must be 
broken down, the purchasers 

also took over buildings, ma- 

chinery, railways, locomo- 

tives, trucks, &c. It was ex- 

pected that the dangerous 

work of removing the ex- 

plosives from the shells in 

the vast dumps acquired 

would take two years. 

* a ae 


NATIONAL MUSEUM War 
EXHIBIT 


HE National Museum at 

Washington opened to- 
ward the end of June a per- 
manent exhibit of war pic- 
tures telling the story of the 
American Expeditionary 
Force. The artists who made 
the pictures all held the rank 
of Captain. They included 
Wallace Morgan, Ernest 
Peixotto, Julius André Smith, 
Harry E. Townsend, Harvey 
Dunn, Walter J. Duncan, all 
of New York City; William 
J. Aylward, Fairport, N. Y., 
and George M. Harding, 
Wynnewood, Pa., all com- 
missioned and sent to the 
front for this purpose. 
Drawn from life in paint, 
pen and ink, or pencil, this 
collection of nearly 500 
studies shows almost every 
phase of the army life over- 
seas. The pictures are spread over the 
walls of half a dozen large, well-lighted 
rooms. They disclose a tale of striking 
action and epic tragedy. 

Ruined French villages are depicted, 
consecrated by American bloodshed to 
tear them from German hands. Grim 
reminders of the great drama are seen 
in groups of huddled dead in wrecked 
enemy trenches, over which the tide of 
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victory has poured. In a hospital a 
twisted soldier writhing in agony from 
under the tumbled blanket, while a 
steady-eyed surgeon or an army nurse 
looks down on him with compassion, has 
caught the artist’s imagination. Other 
pictures show the homely, appealing 
scenes behind the  lines—Pershing’s 
young soldiers mixing with the people 


[GERMAN CARTOON] 


—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 
PEACE CONDITIONS 


‘See, Fritz, only by quietly putting your head in the 
noose can you be assured of a peaceful future ’’ 


of France. These same soldiers may be 
seen, half glimpsed through a downpour 
of rain, moving onward through a sea 
of mud as the artist’s eye caught them, 
dreaming, perchance, of the comfortable 
billets they have left behind. A slash 
of light from an open door shows anoti.er 
column passing in the night on its way 
to battle: just a hint, just a young face 
or two in the line, weary, dirty, but with 
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firm-set, resolute jaws. Here an endless 
line of weary gun teams drags forward 
the batteries to blast the road to triumph. 

In adjoining rooms is an exhibit of 
guns, bombs, uniforms, allied and Ger- 
man; captured weapons and German 
wargear of different kinds—a fit setting 
for the war epic narrated by the artists 
on paper and canvas. 

* * * 
A NEW FRENCH SCULPTOR 


ROM shepherd boy to famous sculptor 
sums up briefly the life career of 
Paul Dardé, who leaped suddenly into 
fame on June 15, 1920, by winning the 


much coveted national prize for sculpture 
conferred on him for two works exhibited 
in the Salon. The story of Dardé reads 
like a romance of old Vasari, or like a 
chapter from the famous biographies of 
Samuel Smiles. Dardé is now 28 years 
old. He may be said to have begun his 
artistic career at the age of 12. An art 
professor taking a holiday in the 
Cévennes some sixteen years ago en- 
countered the boy, then tending sheep, 
and noticed the extraordinary skill with 
which he cut animals and figures with 
an old jackknife out of wood and soft 
stone. On being questioned, the boy 


[PoLisH CARTOON] 
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GOING A LITTLE TOO FAR 


ENTENTE COM MISSION: 


“Those three are all right, but not this fourth. 


That word is too unpopular among the Poles! ” 
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stated that the only books he had read 
were Dante, Shakespeare, the Bible and 
Tolstoy—a remarkable selection for a 
simple shepherd boy. Apart from this 
reading, however, he was completely 
ignorant and knew nothing of the outside 
world. 

He was brought to Paris and entered 
the National School of Art. He soon 
found that he had learned there all that 
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this school could teach him and departed 
for Italy to study for himself the mar- 
vels of Michelangelo and Donatello. On 
his return to France he worked for a 
time in the studio of the great Rodin. 
Then came the war. Dardé was de- 
mobilized last year. He went back to 
his native hills in the Cévennes and there 
cut the two works which were placed on 
exhibition at the Salon and which have 


[GERMAN-SwWIss CARTOON] 
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KING MAMMON AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


“Now, my lad, don’t get false ideas into your head about your future. 
The world will continue to be ruled, as in the past, by ME” 
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won him his present honor. The first 
is a fawn, crouching and meditative, 
strange and powerful, like a Caliban 
with the soul of Ariel. The other is a 
mighty Medusa, the beautiful head of 
a fainting woman tormented with the 
shame of a hundred serpents. This he 
calls “ Eternal Grief.” It is said to have 
been inspired by an episode in his early 
life. It is believed in French artistic 
circles that the author of these two 
works, which are pronounced to be crea- 
tions of genius, will go far. 
* * * 


EMMA GOLDMAN DISILLUSIONED 


CORRESPONDENT of The Chicago 

Tribune, writing from Paris on 
June 17, described an interview which 
he had recently with Emma Goldman, 
the deported American anarchist, in 
Petrograd. After expressing love for 
America, whose Government she had 


spent most of her life in trying to over- 
throw, she is reported to have expressed 
her disillusionment regarding the Bol- 
shevist Government in these terms: 


It is what we should have expected. We 
always knew the Marxian theory was im- 
possible, a breeder of tyranny. We blinded 
ourselves to its faults in America be- 
cause we believed it might accomplish 
something. I’ve been here four months 
now and I’ve seen what it has accomp- 
lished. There is no health in it. It has 
taken away even the little freedom inat 
one has under individual capitalism and 
has made men entirely subject to the 
whims of a bureaucracy which 
its tyranny on the ground that 
for the welfare of the workers. 


Only one or two of the deportees who 
entered Soviet Russia with Emma Gold- 
man have embraced the doctrines of 
Communism. Miss Goldman, Berkman 
and Novikov, the leaders of the group, 
have refused to work with the Govern- 
ment in any way except in performing 


excuses 


it is all 


[ENGLISH CARTOON ] 


THE EVERLASTING STAIRS 


—John Bull, London 


“T keep climbing up, but I never seem any forrader! 
With higher wages things get all the ‘horroder’!” 
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PEOPLE (to the profiteer): “ Now render to Caesar that which is Caesar’s! ” 
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purely humanitarian tasks. Meanwhile 
they are conducting an independent in- 
vestigation of their own. Miss Goldman 
said: 

We have investigated factories, homes 
and institutions as a newspaper man can 
be permitted to investigate them, and we 
have found them bad. * * * We want 
to make a trip through the country dis- 
tricts and talk with the peasants. Ther 
we will be ready to speak. We probably 


[GERMAN CARTOON] 


—Kladderadatsch, ‘Revie. 
EUROPE AT THE AMERICAN DENTIST’S 


Dr. JONATHAN: ‘‘ The bad tooth 
broken crown, but the root is sound. 
filling would be worth while ”’ 


will go to jail when we start criticising, 
but that doesn’t matter. We've been in 
jail before. We cannot be true to our 
principles and not speak. 
* * ok 
BRITISH MANDATE FOR NAURU 


é in Island of Nauru bill produced a 
lively discussion in the House of 
Commons on June 16. The second read- 
ing was moved by Colonel Leslie Wilson 
(Secretary, Ministry of Shipping). In 


(Germany) has a 
Perhaps a gold 
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substance the bill confirmed an agree- 
ment among the British, Australian 
and New Zealand Governments regard- 
ing the administration of Nauru and the 
mining of its phosphate deposits. 

The Island of Nauru is about eight 
miles square and lies in the Pacific 
Ocean, south of the Marshall Islands, 
one degree south of the equator. It was 
annexed by Germany in 1880 and on 
Sept. 7, 1914, was surfen- 
dered unconditionally to the 
commander of a British war- 
ship. At the request of Aus- 
tralia the administration of 
the island was taken over by 
the High Commissioner for 
the Western Pacific. Its 1,700 
inhabitants were said to have 
expressed their desire for the 
continuance of British rule. 
It had been pointed out dur- 
ing the war, said the mover 
of the resolution, how de- 
pendent the British Empire 
was on foreign supplies of 
phosphates. Discussions by 
the Supreme Council in 
Paris, he explained, had led 
to the proposal that the ad- 
ministration of Nauru should 
be placed under the joint con- 
trol of the three British 
countries named above, and 
that the phosphate rights 
should be purchased from the 
Pacific Phosphate Company, 
the English company which 
had acquired the holdings of 
the original German owners. 
The purchase price had been 
fixed at £3,500,000, to be dis- 
tributed as follows: United 
Kingdom, 42 per cent.; Aus- 
tralia, 42 per cent.; New 
Zealand, 16 per cent., in ratio to the 
proportions of phosphate which each 
would receive. The deposits were esti- 
mated at 216,000,000 tons, probably the 
largest in the world, with an annual pro- 
duction of approximately 500,000 tons. 

In the debate that followed Mr. 
Asquith, Lord Robert Cecil and Sir D. 
Maclean opposed the bill as a violation 
of the League covenant. The ground 
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taken by the opposition was summed up 
in the amendment moved by Major 
Ormsby-Gore: 


That this House declines to Mroceed 
further with a bill which is in direct con- 
flict with the articles of the covenant of 
the League of Nations as agreed by the 
Allies in the Treaty of Versailles regard- 
ing the open door and the principle of 
trusteeship to be imposed upon powers 
undertaking a mandate on behalf of the 
League. 


This amendment was defeated. Argu- 
ments were made by Mr. Asquith 
against acceptance of the bill on the 
ground that it created a position of 
preference,’ in contradiction to Para- 
graph 5 of Article 22 of the League 
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covenant. Similar arguments were made 
by Sir Robert Cecil and Sir D. Maclean. 
Bonar Law replied for the Government. 
Emphasizing the vital necessity of the 
phosphate supplies of Nauru to the Brit- 
ish Empire, Mr. Law defended the action 
of the Supreme Council in giving the 
mandate to Great Britain as a whole 
and in leaving to the mandatary the de- 
cision as to the best method of dealing 
with it. Charges of selfishness and im- 
morality he deprecated strongly. If the 
proposed bill were objectionable, he con- 
cluded, it would be perfectly possible 
for the League of Nations to refuse to 
confirm it. A motion for rejection taken 
at the close of the debate was defeated 


[NORWEGIAN CARTOON ] 


IF THEY HAD LIVED TODAY 


CoLumBus: ‘‘ What? Eggs a dime apiece! 
I’ll not perform my famous experiment ”’ 


ACHILLES: ‘‘ What? Two dollars to mend 
that heel! I’d rather run the risk of 
getting wounded "’ 


DIoGENES: ‘‘ What? Five dollars for that 
old tub! The housing question has even 
affected me’’ 


—Karakituren, Christiania 


“Turn and look back, wife; as a 
pillar of salt you will be more valuable 
than ever ”’ 


Lot: 
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by a vote of 217 to 77. For the financial 
resolution on which to base the bill the 
vote stood as follows: For, 206; against, 
62. The passage of the bill was thus 
assured. 
* O* 
DEATH OF MME. REJANE 


ME. REJANE, the famous actress, 
died at her residence in Paris on 
June 14 of influenza. Mme. Réjane, 
whose real name was Gabrielle Charlotte 
Réju, was born in Paris on June 6, 1857, 
and had a long and brilliant career. The 


daughter of an actor, she won her way 
up to success despite many vicissitudes 
and discouragements, and in 1875 made 
her début at the Vaudeville. Her power 
to create character soon won her name 
and fame. She gained many triumphs 
at the Odéon, notably as Catherine in 
Sardou’s and Moreau’s well-known play, 
“Mme. Sans-Géne,” and _ reduplicated 
this success in London and elsewhere. 
After her first season in London, Mme. 
Réjane came to America, where she 
made her first appearance at the Abbey 
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Theatre, New York, in “Mme. Sans- 
Géne.” She made many foreign tours 
from this time on, including a notable 
visit to South America in 1909. She 
opened her own theatre in Paris in 1905: 
an attempt to open a French repertory 
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NOTHIN’ DOIN’ 


theatre in London the following year 
proved unsuccessful. During the war 
she devoted all her talents to aiding the 
allied cause, and appeared in war plays 
in London. Her nomination as Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor was celebrated 
in February of the present year by a 
luncheon at the Théatre de Paris, at 
which M. Deschanel, the President-elect, 
was present. 


* * * 


BRINGING BacK THE AMERICAN DEAD 


From ISLAY 


HE exhumation of the bodies of 489 
American soldiers which were 
washed upon the rocky shores of the 
Island of Islay, off the Scottish coast, 
after the sinking of the transports 
Tuscania and Otranto in 1918, began on 
July 1. The Scottish clan which inhabits 
this lonely spot had taken the utmost 
care of the graves. The Chief of the 
clan pleaded that the bodies be left on 
the island, but the relatives of many of 
the dead wished to have them brought to 
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the United States, and it was decided by 
the Graves Registration Service to re- 
move them all. The coast of Islay is so 
steep and rocky that the coffins had to 
be carried down trails cut in the rocks, 
or lowered by rope and tackle to a wait- 
ing barge, which conveyed them to a 
transport off shore. 
* * * 


THE “ COSSACKS” OF NEW YORK 


HE New York State Police, a mounted 

constabulary of recent creation, has 
been accused of playing the part of 
“Cossacks” in suppressing strike dis- 
orders; but facts have furnished little 
or no substance for any such unfriendly 
epithet, and the work of these men who - 
guard the Croton aqueduct and perform 
similar service throughout New York 
State has met with general commenda- 
tion. The annual report of Major 
Chandler, Superintendent of the force, 
contains an addendum of laudatory opin- 
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*“ GETTING BLIMED MONOTO- 
NOUS!” 
John Bull’s efforts to solve the Irish home 
rule problem 











ions from various State officials, ce- 
claring that the force has acted with 
discretion and efficiency and has given 
the rural sections much-needed protec- 
tion, saving the State far more than it 
cost. While the mounted police are oc- 
casionally called upon to preserve order 
where a strike is in progress, they have 
never given evidence of being enemies of 
labor. The report states that the jealous 
dislike at first shown toward them by 
country Constables and Sheriffs is now 
passing away, and it is coming to be 
realized that the State Police co-operate 
with the local authorities, but do not 
veek to supplant them. 

* * 
Kossovo Day 


UNDAY, June 27, was Kossovo Day. 
It was observed by all Serbs at home 

or abroad. The battle of Kossovo, one 
of the decisive battles of the world’s his- 
tory, took place on June 15 (according 
to the old calendar), 1389. It was fought 
to decide whether or not the Turks 
should be driven back into Asia. It 
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ended in Serb defeat, and for more than 
500 years the Serbs bore the yoke of 
Turkish oppression imposed at Kossovo. 
In the last Balkan war “ Kossovo” was 
their battle cry,and with victory Kossovo 
Day was changed from a day of mourn- 
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—Cincinnati Post 


HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL 


ing to one of rejoicing. Even more sig: 
nificant has the day become now that 
the triumph of the allied arms in the 
great World War has reduced the Tur- 
kish power in Europe to a shadow. It 
finds the Serbs united with their Slavic 
brethren in the triple kingdom of Jugo- 
slavia. Rejoicing in their changed for- 
tunes, the Serbs asked all the Christian 
churches of the world to join with them 
in their celebration of this 531st anni- 
versary of the memorable battle whose 
object has now been virtually attained. 


BRITISH BATTLEFIELD MEMORIALS 


N addition to the war memorials tc 
be erected by the British Govern- 
ment over the graves of its dead in 
France, it is planned to erect battlefield 
memorials in honor of different units 
whose exploits made them deserving of 
special commemoration. Many — such 
units are now being considered by the 
special committee appointed by the Brit- 
ish Army Council. The claims of two 
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corps, thirty-three divisions, six brigades 
and forty-two lesser formations have 
been submitted. The Australians and 
Canadians have already erected their 
memorials, or are about to have them 
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erected, at the following places: 


AUSTRALIANS 


Poziéres, 
Mont St. Quentin, 
Sailly-le-Sec, 


Bellenglise, 
Polygon Wood, and 
Villers Ontreux. 


CANADIANS 


Passchendaele, 
Observatory Ridge, 
Courcelette, 


Vimy (Hill 145), 
Caix-le-Quensnel, 
Dury, and 
Bourlon. 


Sites required by several British divi- 
sions and other formations are at the 


following places: 
Vieille Chapelle, 
Fricourt, 
3ellenglise, 
La Boiselle, 
Etreux, 
Bailleul, 
Givenchy, 
Fayet, 
Lagnicourt, 
Graincourt, 


In other theatres 


Thiepval, 

Poziéres, 

Bois des Buttes, 

Vendresse a Troy- 
en, 

Mont Noir, 

Neuve Chapelle, 

Beaumont Hamel, 
and 

Villers Bretonneux. 


of war units have 
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registered preliminary claims for me- 
morials to be erected at: 


Pepedapoli 
(Italy), 
Gallipoli, 
Gaza, 
Doidzeli, and the 
Doiran Front, 


Island Nevoljen(Saloniki), 
Aleppo, Kantara 
(Palestine and 
Suez), and Tan- 
ga (East Africa). 


% 


BADEN-BADEN AFTER THE WAR 


HE gay life of Baden-Baden, Ger- 
many’s famous watering place, is 
beginning again. The war has left the 
city practically unchanged. Though the 
airplanes of the Allies dropped bombs 
on Mannheim and Karlsruhe and in the 
surrounding Black Forest, not one fell 
in the streets of the famous health re- 
sort. Gay crowds are again thronging 
to Baden’s capital to promenade on the 
spacious lawns before the Kurhaus, to 
listen to the concerts held within, and to 
drink the waters of the great Trinkhalle. 
Gambling has been prohibited by the 
Government on the ground that it might 
have a demoralizing effect upon the peo- 
ple so soon after the war. It is planned, 
however, to resume the horse races this 
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HOPEFUL DAVID AND HIS STEED 


“Come on, my bonnie Black Bess. 


Only another thousand miles to Cork! ” 








Summer. One result of the war is evi- 
dent in the changed character of the 
sojourners. Baden-Baden, before the 
war, was the favorite resort of the 
crowned heads, Princes, Dukes, Earls 
and other titled members of the aristoc- 
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THE SHIP OF THE DESERT 


racy of many lands. From the eight- 
eenth century the Court functions of the 
Grand Dukes were kept up in state and 
the etiquette was said to be stricter than 
at any other Court in Europe. Toward 
the latter part of the nineteenth century 
Baden-Baden became a favorite resort 
of wealthy Americans, of whom Com- 
modore Cornelius Vanderbilt was one of 
the pioneers. Since the war all the titled 
flock ha; flown and the majority of the 
visitors are now of the class of the so- 
ealled war millionaires. "he residents 
bemoan the absence of the distinguished 
foreign guests whom they saw arrive 
year after year up to August, 1914; only 
the hotel proprietors and shopkeepers 
are content as they rake in the golden 
- harvests sown by the new generation of 
spenders. 
. & a 
ARMY AS DETECTIVE AGENCY 


HE Salvation Army conducts one of 
the most extensive and successful 
detective agencies in existence. Its 
specialty is seeking for missing persons. 
The work is conducted through a system 


SALVATION 
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of branch offices that reaches around 
the world and extends even to the leper 
colonies in Java and the criminal tribes 
of India. In sixty-six countries and 
colonies, and in 7,000 cities, towns and 
villages throughout the world, it has 
trained workers seeking those who have 
disappeared. In the United States alone 
some 1,900 inquiries for missing persons 
were received by the Salvation Army 
last year. Out of this number the organi- 
zation was successful in restoring over 
50 per cent., or nearly 1,000 persons re- 
ported as delinquent or lost, to their 
homes and families. Some have been 
found only after years of patient search- 
ing. 
* * * 
Motor CYCLES INSTEAD OF STREET CARS 
IN CEYLON 


NADEQUACY of street railway facili- 

ties, so marked since the war in hun- 
dreds of American cities, is also being 
felt in far-off Ceylon. A great shortage 
of rolling stock exists, according to Gov- 
ernment reports reecived at Washing- 
ton; there is an almost total lack of new 
equipment and a serious scarcity of labor 
of sufficient skill to repair roads and 
equipment run down during the war. 
Railroad connections are quite inade- 
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quate. These conditions, and the high 


cost of upkeep for automobiles, have. 


forced many Ceylonese to adopt the 
motor cycle. The popularity of these 
vehicles has increased to such an extent 
that Ceylon now has about 1,200, about 
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—Dayton Daily News 


ANOTHER BATTLE FOR WORLD 
DOMINATION 


half of which are equipped with side 
cars. Although the roads in Ceylon are 
in splendid condition the heavy grade in 
the mountainous interior requires ma- 
chines rated from four horse power up- 
ward. Recent importations have in- 
cluded motor cycles up to sixteen horse 
power. 
...ce 
SPANISH DRAMATIST AWARDED THE 
NOBEL PRIZE 


ACINTO BENEVENTE, the Spanish 
playwright, has been awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Literature and the Royal 
Spanish Academy has been requested to 
prepare a memorial in honor of the event. 
The winner of the prize is a prolific and 
successful dramatist, with more than 
eighty plays to his credit, some of which 
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have been published and produced in 
translation in the United States. Sefor 
Benevente is a member of the Cortes, 
Director of the National Theatre (Teatro 
Espanol), and Director of the National 
Conservatory of Acting. He is himself 
a noted actor and is taking a leading 
part in the motion-picture industry in 
Spain. One of his plays, “ La Malquer- 
ida ”—translated as “The Passion 
Flower ”—was produced in New York 

recently by Nance O’Neil. 

* * * 
DEATH OF LORD FISHER 

HE death of John Arbuthnot Fisher, 
Admiral of the _ British Fleet, 
former First Lord of the Admiralty, 
occurred in London on July 9. In Lord 
Fisher the British Navy lost one of its 
most picturesque and original figures. 
His career was a continuous tale of 
service. Born on the Island of Ceylon 
on Jan. 25, 1841, the son of Captain Will- 
iam Fisher of the 78th Highlanders, he 
entered the navy in 1854. Six years 
later he had reached the rank of Lieu- 
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ONE POINT OF AGREEMENT 


[Neither party platform mentions prohibi- 
tion] 


tenant. The main features of his career 
may be summed up as follows: 


He took part in the capture of Canton 
and Pieho and served in the Crimean 
War of 1855, the China War of 1859-60 
and the Egyptian War of 1882, as com- 
mander of the Inflexible in the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria. He was Director of 
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Naval Ordnance from 1886 till 1891, and 
was made Rear Admiral in 1890. He was 
Admiral Superintendent of Portsmouth 
Dockyard in 1891, and then became Con- 
troller of the Navy. He served as Lord 
of the Admiralty from 1892 till 1897, and 
then spent two years at sea as Command- 
er in Chief of the North American and 
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—De Notenkraker, Amsterdam 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCARECROW 


Dreadnought ” also became the “ Father 
of the Battle Cruiser,” a war vessel of 
the speed of a light cruiser and the 
armament of the dreadnought. Lord 
Fisher also revolutionized the old strat- 
egy completely. Among his many 
achievements — all of the 
greatest value in the develop- 
ment of the British Navy, to 
whose interests he remained 
devoted throughout his whole 
career—may be mentioned 
the following: The adoption 
of the water-tube boiler, 
which reduced the time of 
getting up steam from seven 
or eight hours to twenty 
minutes; the adoption of the 
Parsons turbine in the teeth 
of the bitterest opposition, 
with the result that 80 per 
cent. of the horse power on 
the seas today is turbine; 
the introduction of oil as fuel 
against an equally bitter op- 
position, so bitter that it led 
to his retirement from the 
post of First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

When the war began in 
1914, Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg was First Lord of the 
Admiralty. After having or- 
ganized the important mobil- 
ization of the British Fleet 


REACTIONARY STETESMAN: ‘‘ Look out, good people, or in the North Sea (in which 


this goblin will get you”’ 


West Indies Station. He was delegate to 
the Peace Conference at The Hague in 
1899, and then commanded the Mediterra- 
nean Fleet for two years. Then his two 
vears’ shore duty found him first as Sec- 
ond Sea Lord and then as Commander in 
Chief at Portsmouth. When the war came 
he had served one term as First Sea Lord, 
from 1904 till 1910, and was in retirement. 
During this long term of service on 
sea and land, Lord Fisher had distin- 
guished himself as an edministrator of 
the highest type, and as a man of great 
initiative and inventive genius. The 
dreadnought as a super-fighting machine 
was due to Lord Fisher. During his 
first term as First Sea Lord he 
“ scrapped ” no fewer than 162 warships 
as. obsolete. The “Father of the 


he but carried into effect 
a previous plan of Lord 
Fisher), Prince Louis, in answer to 
attacks because of his German birth, 
retired from office. Admiral Lord 
Charles Beresford was a popular candi- 
date for the position, but Lord Fisher 
was even more popular, and as First 
Lord of the Admiralty he directed 
Britain’s naval warfare against Ger- 
many until May, 1915, when he was 
again compelled to withdraw, iargely be- 
cause of his hostile attitude to the Gallip- 
oli expedition. During his tenure he 
destroyed the fleet of von Spee off the 
Falkland Islands, and completed plans 
for destroying the German submarines 
which proved to be highly effective. 
In the early Winter of 1916 there 
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was a popular movement to have him re- 
called, but the violent opposition of the 
Northcliffe press prevented this. Be- 
fore the movement subsided, however, it 
brought to public notice the great ac- 
complishments of Lord Fisher, which 
had long been hidden in the archives of 
the Admiralty. For these accomplish- 
ments the two volumes of memoirs, which 
he began publishing last year, furnished 
a popular background. They were 
undertaken as a means of lulling his 
grief over the death of his wife. These 
memoirs proved him to be a writer of 
great wit and distinction. 
* *e 

SECRET DOCUMENTS ON THE WAR 

HE publication of alleged “ secret 

documents” and other retroactive 
data bearing on the war continues, espe- 
cially in France. In line with M. Briand’s 
attacks on the policy pursued by M. Clem- 
enceau while in office, the Matin on June 
17 printed material to show that the 
former Premier’s Balkan policy had led 
to the favoring of England at the cost 
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of France. In the course of an inter- 
view, M. Bénazet, who was “ reporter ” 
of the budget of the Ministry of War 
during the whole duration of the strug- 
gle, and who is now Vice President of 
the Army Commission of the Chamber, 
was asked whether if, in October, 1918, 
General Franchet d’Esperey (Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army of the 
East) had continued to advance on 
Austria and Hungary the conditions of 
the treaty would not have been very dif- 
ferent and France’s situation with re- 
gard to England much improved. He re- 
plied as follows: 

Yes, France’s present situation would 
have been magnificent if we had marched 
on Vienna. * * * It was the solution of 
genius. * * * You must know that the 
whole plan of campaign and all General 
Franchet d’Esperéy’s orders were drawn 
up in view of an uninterrupted march 
on Budapest and Vienna. His left wing, 
consisting of Italians, was even to ad- 
vance finally as far as Munich. But 
suddenly, at the beginning of October, 
in tne full tide of victory, his plan was 
completely overthrown. On Oct. 8, 1918, 
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SLOW PROGRESS 


SHADE OF HENRY II.: “Sending troops to Ireland, are you? That’s 


what I began to do 750 years ago! 
‘for’ader’ since I left!” 


a month before the armistice, General 
Franchet d’Esperey received from Paris 
formal orders to:devote the British divi- 
sion forming the right wing to marching 
upon Constantinople under the command 
of a British General. 

The Matin also reproduces a letter 
from M. Clemenceau to General Franchet 
d’Esperey, dated Oct. 27, 1918, proposing 
for his army a plan of campaign in 
Southern Russia with which both the 
Italian and French Governments were 
said to be in agreement. The Matin’s 
comment implies that this step was 
wholly in the interests of England, and 
seeks to draw a contrast between the 
alleged political blindness cf M. Clemen- 
ceau and the political perspicacity of M. 
Poincaré, the former French Presi- 
dent. 

The Paris Eclair on the same date 
published what purported to be a secret 
letter addressed by General Ludendorff, 
a week or two after the armistice was 


You don’t seem to have got much 


signed, to General Hoffmann, Chief of 
Staff to Prince Leopold of Bavaria, who 
commanded the German Armies of Occu- 
pation in Russia. The letter reveals the 
design of the German General Staff to 
use the Red Armies of Bolshevist Russia 
as a weapon of revenge. It reads in part 
as follows: 


The experience of past months has 
shown that we can hardly reckon on the 
victory of the anti-Bolshevist elements. 
Our Astrakhan Army, which we formed 
in the Kiev region, and our armies on the 
north and south and in the region of 
Pskov have not justified our hopes. It 
can be confidently affirmed that the 
future belongs to the Bolsheviki, or in 
any case to the monarchical elements 
which are in the service of the Bolshe- 
viki—that is to say, to the Red Armies, 
which perhaps, at a given moment, will 
seize power. That is why, having as a 
future aim an alliance in Russia—because 
it is only by means of this alliance that 
it will be possible to destroy the conse- 
quences of our defeat and realize in the 
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—John Bull, London 


RICHES HAVE WINGS 


JOHN BuLL: “ But you promised me a bird in the hand! ” 


Birp CATCHER Davip: “ Did I? Well, never mind; you can have two 
in the bush instead! ” 
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near future the idea of revenge by ad- 
vancing the Red Armies themselves to- 
ward the Rhine—I think it necessary now 
to take the following measures. * * * 
Seven different means of organizing 
propaganda for encouraging such an 
alliance are enumerated under this head. 
The principal aim, it is stated in the 
concluding part of the letter, “is to at- 
tract the sympathies of the leading Rus- 
sian classes.” No limitation is placed on 
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SPA CONFERENCE 


expense, and Prince Leopold is asked to 
begin the work at once. A reference to 
the “German Soviets working in good 
condition at Moscow” shows that the 
plan must have been conceived before the 
armistice. 
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BRITAIN’S TAXES HEAVIEST OF ALL 


TABULATED statement of per 
capita taxation levied by the prin- 
cipal allied nations for the present fiscal 
year was given out in June by Austen 
Chamberlain, British Chancellor of the 


York World 
FRISKING FRITZ; OR, THE STORY OF THE 





Exchequer. It shows that of the four 
nations listed Great Britain has the 
heaviest per capita taxation. The table 
follows: Present 
Exchange. 
Great Britain £22 £22 
United States ........$49.41 £12 fs. 
France 450 francs £9 Ills. 
Italy (1919) 134 lire £2 2s. 
Germany 444 marks £3 Is. 
In addition to this heavy rate of taxa- 
tion each individual in Great 
Britain bears the burden of 
an increase of about 150 per 
cent. in the average retail 
price of food, clothing, fuel, 
light and rent, above the 
level of July, 1914, as indi- 
cated in statistics prepared 
by the Ministry of Labor. 
For food alone the average 
increase is 155 per cent. Life 
for the average British citi- 
zen is not a bed of thornless. 
roses when he undertakes to 
strike a balance between in- 
come and outgo. 
* * * 
DEATH OF EX-EMPRESS 
EUGENIE 
N the July issue of Cur- 
RENT HISTORY appeared a 
sketch of the romantic 
career of  ex-Empress 
Eugénie, famous consort of 
Emperor Louis Napoleon, 
the only great survivor of 
a dead epoch. The present 
issue must chronicle her 
death, which occurred in 
Spain—the country of her 
birth and early girlhood days 
—on July 11. The venerable woman, 
whose wit and beauty were once the 
marvel of France and of the world, 
whose influence over European destinies 
lasted through three generations, passed 
away quietly in the presence only of 
her lady-in-waiting. Her nephew, the 
Duke of Alba, at whose home she died, 
was in France, and the other members 
of the family were absent at the time. 
Before her death she showed happiness 
at the consciousness that she was dying 
in her native land. 
So the last link between the stirring 
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era of the Third Empire and the present 
was broken. Hers had been a career 
full of years, honors, hopes, despairs 
and, above all, patience to endure. Ex- 
Empress Eugénie was a woman who 
had lost everything she held dearest: 
her throne, her husband, her only son; 
she lived on, a white-haired, tragic fig- 
ure, moving about bent and wrinkled, 
like a somnambulist, plunged in her 
inner world of memories and regrets. 
Her recent return, when 94 years of 
age and nearly blind, from England— 
the home of her maternal ancestors— 
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to Spain—the land of her birth—was 

greeted even in war-stricken Europe and 

reported as if it had been the triumphal! 

progress of a reigni 
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ng Empress. 
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RENT PROBLEM SOLVED IN SPAIN 


ENT profiteering has been forbidden 

in Spain. All arbitrary increases in 
rents were prohibited by a decree signed 
by King Alfonso shortly before June 21, 
controlling rents in all the towns and 
cities of the country. Normal increases, by 
the terms of this decree, are to be con- 
fined within certain specified limits. 
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OH, NOT AT ALL, NOT AT ALL. DON’T MENTION IT 


The G. O. P. returning the compliment after eight years of sub- 
sistence on the scraps from the Democratic Party table 





CONTRIBUTIONS FROM READERS 


CURRENT History wndertakes in this department to publish such open letters as it con- 


siders of general interest. 
writer. 


No letter will be used without the name and address of the 
On controversial questions it will be the aim to give all sides an equal chance at 


representation; CURRENT History, however, aiming to record events as nearly as possible 
without comment or bias, does not necessarily indorse opinions contained in these letters. 


PREDOMINANCE OF ,ANTI-GREEK 
SENTIMENT IN THRACE 


To the Editor of Current History: 

I presume that the object of CURRENT HIS- 
TORY, as its name shows, is to serve as a 
record of what is really happening in the 
world, not of misrepresentations of events. 
To the July number, N. J. Cassavetes, Di- 
rector of the National Pan-Epirotic Union 
in America, has contributed an article on 
‘‘Thrace and Greece,’ which is anything 
but a contribution to current history or a 
truthful representation of events. 

Pretending that Turkish and Bulgarian re- 
ports by misrepresentations have tried to 
show that the occupation of Western Thrace 
by the Greeks was unwelcome to the inhabi- 
tants, Cassavetes cites a cable of May 30 
sent from Xanthi to the League of Friends 
of Greece and the Pan-Epirotic Union in 
America by a certain W. A. Lloyd, corre- 
spondent of The Liverpool Courier, who ac- 
companied the Greek troops upon their ad- 
vance into Western Thrace. In this cable 
the correspondent says that the Greek Army 
was received with popular rejoicing, that 
triumphal arches were erected to greet its 
coming, and that the Turks openly express 
their preference for Greek to Bulgarian rule. 
Additional information since May 30, ac- 
cording to Cassavetes, says that Bulgarian 
irregulars have attempted to cross the fron- 
tiers from Bulgaria, but were repulsed with 
heavy casualties; that the Turks are elated 
over the new Greek administration, and that 
Turkish communities from Eastern Thrace 
are sending delegations to ask the Greek 
troops to advance and occupy their districts. 

Having stated the case of the Greek occu- 
pation of Western Thrace as represented by 
Cassavetes, let us now turn to the real facts, 
which will show how much truth there is in 
his statements. 

Premier Stambolisky of Bulgaria has de- 
clared officially to the foreign representa- 
tives at Sofia, and reiterated emphatically 
his declaration in the National Parliament 
of Bulgaria, that the Bulgarian Government 
will not allow the formation of any irregu- 
lar bands in Bulgaria to take part in op- 
posing the Greek occupation of Thrace. He 
stated that he had addressed a note to the 
commander of the allied forces that were in 
occupation of the province, by which, in the 
name of the Bulgarian Government, he had 
protested against the iniquitous decision of 
the San Remo Conference to hand over 


Thrace to the Greeks; but beyond that he 
did not propose to go. The assertion that 
Bulgarian irregulars have attempted to cross 
the frontiers from Bulgaria is not, there- 
fore, true, for no such attempt has been 
made. 


Since the Autumn of 1918 when Bulgaria 
concluded an armistice with the Allies and 
went out of the war, Western Thrace has 
been occupied by allied troops, the larger 
part of which were French, and the Com- 
mander in Chief of which was a French 
General. The administration of the province 
was practically in French hands, and ac- 
cording to all accounts this administration 
gained the sympathy, confidence and respect 
of all the population except the Greeks, by 
its fairness and justice. The Greeks were 
not pleased with it, because, soon after hav- 
ing occupied the province, the French found 
out that the overwhelming majority of the 
population was not Greek, as Venizelos and 
his associates had claimed in their memo- 
randa and statistics. Under the freedom 
which the people of Thrace enjoyed under 
the French administration, they held impos- 
ing public meetings and drew up petitions 
to the French authorities in the province and 
the Peace Conference at Paris, protesting 
against Thrace being given to Greece and 
demanding autonomy for the province. Out 
of the ninety communes which constitute 
Western Thrace, eighty-four presented such 
petitions, insisting upon the principle of self- 
determination. The Turks appointed even 
a delegation to proceed to Paris and plead 
their cause; but, thanks to the intrigues and 
influence of Venizelos with the Supreme 
Council, the delegation did not go beyond 
Rome. The council refused to listen to their 
demands. 


Last March the French military authorities 
in Western Thrace took a census of the 
population, which showed a total population 
of 204,000 (of whom 12,000 were Pomaks, 
i. e., Mohammedan Bulgarians), Greeks 
56,000, Bulgarians 54,000, Armenians. and 
Jews 8,000. This census, taken by French 
authorities, which cannot be accused of any 
bias for Turks and Bulgarians, and after 
all the Greek refugees from the province 
had regained their homes, is the best proof 
of the falsity of the Greek claims that 
Western Thrace is predominantly Greek. 
Were a similar census to be taken in East- 
ern Thrace, the result is sure to be the 
same. 

On May 15 of this year the Turkish and 
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population of Gumuldjina  pre- 
sented a petition to the French General 
Charpy, Governor of Western Thrace, in 
which they declared that Greek domination 
is ‘‘ execrable ’’’ to them and they will never 
submit to it. In a letter dated April 27, and 
addressed to the Greco-French paper Opinion 
of Saloniki, Husein Husni, President of the 
Mussulman Community of Western Thrace, 
makes the following statement: ‘‘In what 
concerns the Mohammedans of Thrace, it is 
well to declare that, without being partisans 
of the Bulgarian régime, they are avowed 
enemies of the Greek occupation. * * * 
The inhabitants of Thrace feel toward Greek 
administration an unbounded contempt, and 
they are unanimous in their firm determina- 
tion never to submit to Greek domination.’’ 
Notwithstanding the assertion of Cassavetes 
and W. A. Lloyd to the contrary, what 
really happened at Xanthi, when the Greek 
troops entered the town, was this: the Turks 
and Bulgarians hung out black flags on their 
houses as a sign of mourning, and took no 
part in the demonstration of rejoicing, 
staged by the Greek minority of the town 
population. The general exodus of both 
Turks and Bulgarians from Western Thrace 
is another proof of the elation ’’’ with 
which the Greek occupation has been re- 
ceived. 

Cassavetes charges the Turkish and Bul- 
garian reports about Thrace With attempting 
to confuse public opinion by misrepresenta- 
tions. The following incident shows plainly 
who is guilty of such a charge. 

One of the principal Paris newspapers, the 
Journal des Débats, which all along has 
manifested no tender feelings for either 
Turks or Bulgarians, sent last Spring its 
correspondent, Count Begouén, to study con- 
ditions in the Balkan Peninsula. During 
his travels in Western Thrace the corre- 
spondent visited the town of Gumuldjina, 
and had an interview with Vamvacas, the 
official Greek representative in Thrace. The 
Greek paper, Phos, of Saloniki, in giving an 
account of the interview, stated that Count 
Begouén had expressed himself to Vamvacas 
in favor of Greek domination of Thrace. In 
a letter of April 28, addressed to the Greek 
paper, Count Begouén flatly denies the 
statement, because, he says, ‘‘I cannot 
favor a project of annexation contrary to 
the two principles currently admitted in 
France: the principle of nationalities and the 
right of people to self-determination.’’ Then, 
referring to the census taken by the French 
authorities, which shows that the Greeks 
constitute one-fourth of the population of 
Western Thrace, he affirms that the re- 
maining three-fourths have unmistakably 
pronounced themselves against Greek rule 
in Thrace. THEODORE VLADIMIROFF. 
Roosevelt Boulevard, Frankford, Philadel- 

phia, July 8, 1920. 
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THE FARMERS’ PARTY OF BUL- 
GARIA 


To the Editor of Current History: 

The Farmers’ Political Party is now the 
ruling element in Bulgaria. Mr. Stambolis- 
ki, the Prime Minister, a man of strong per- 
sonality, won the fight over the Socialist 
Party. The Moderate Socialists proclaimed 
a general strike at the end of last Decem- 
ber, in which railroad, telegraph and tele- 
phone unions, also teachers and the clerks 
in almost all offices, were included. The 
Government, however, stood firm and did 
not yield to the demands of the Socialists. 
Last February the strike was settled, and 
each striker signed an application for read- 
mission to Government service, forfeiting his 
salary for the time he had been on strike. 

At that time some American papers print- 
ed dispatches from Belgrade (Serbia) 
ing that Bulgaria was in revolution. We 
wrote at once to a professor, a Moderate So- 
cialist himself, in Bulgaria, asking him 
about the real conditions, and sending him 
some American newspaper clippings. He an- 
swered in substance as follows: 

‘*T thank you for the clippings, from which 
I understand you are very wrongly informed 
over there about our condition. There is no 
revolution here at all—only an _ incidental 
strike of railroad and telegraph men, which 
has affected some other State officials. The 
strike is almost at its end; the Government 
is strong, and will become stronger in the 
future elections.’’ 


And in the last election, March 28, 1920, 
the Stamboliski Government actually became 
stronger by gaining twelve members in the 
House of Representatives. 


say- 


If the Farmers’ Party is strong politically, 
it is even stronger economically. It is or- 
ganized economically into a large co-opera- 
tive association known as Naroden Magazin, 
which means People’s Warehouse. It has a 
central warehouse and office in Sofia, with 
branches throughout the country, and be- 
longing to this association are thousands of 
members. The organization deals mostly in 
farm machinery and implements, but also 
supplies almost everything the farmer con- 
sumes, such aS sugar, coffee, tea, leather, 
shoes, rice, cotton, yarns, soda _ caustic, 
spokes, wire nails, galvanized sheets, &c. 


At the party’s congress last June it was 


decided to establish a co-operative 
which opened formally on 
year. The Co-operative Association, Naro- 
den Magazin, has sent its own representa- 
tive to this country, who has located in New 
York City. EM. ANASTASSOFF, 


505 World Building, New York City, June 
28, 1920. 
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Toward a New War: The Horthy 


Regime in Hungary 


By EUGENE 8S. BAGGER 


N June 4 the Treaty of Peace was 
() signed at Versailles by representa- 
tives of the allied and associated 
powers, on the one hand, and the 
delegation of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment on the other. Formally, at least, 
the last of the major partners of the 
Teutonic Alliance has thus submitted to 
the will of the victorious western nations. 
Yet only those utterly ignorant of the 
situation in Southeastern Europe would 
assume that the signing of the treaty 
actually means the restoration of peace 
in that section of the world. 

For Hungary is still ruled by the unre- 
generate junker class, which, more than 
any other group in Europe, was immedi- 
ately responsible for the attack on Serbia 
in July, 1914, and thus for the outbreak 
of the World War at that particular mo- 
ment; and today Hungary is the danger 
point of Central Europe, where chauvin- 
istic reaction works overtime in plotting 
the next war of nations. 

It is one of the tragic ironies of fate 
that of all the countries of the former 
Teutonic Alliance, Hungary alone should 
witness the return, in an aggravated 
form and with an enhanced prestige, of 
the old régime, and must pay a heavier 
price than any of her erstwhile com- 
rades-at-arms for the folly of her rulers. 
Yet the fact is there, incontestable, and 
the peril for the peace of Europe and 
the world lies in the lack of realization, 
on the part of the major Allies, of the 
aims and implications of the Horthy dic- 
tatorship. Those aims can be summar- 
ized as the three R’s of Magyar jingo- 
ism: Restoration, ‘Revenge, Reconquest. 

Such realization is not absent in the 
countries most directly concerned with 
the developments in the Magyar State. 
They know that it is impossible to settle 
down to the task of reconstruction as 
long as the revanche-mad militarists at 
Budapest are left in the position to up- 


set, at a moment’s notice, the new bal- 
ance created by the liberation of the 
races oppressed under the late unla- 
mented Hapsburg monarchy. The con- 
clusion of a Czech-Jugoslav-Rumanian 
entente last February and the subsequent 
signing of a defensive-offensive alliance 
between the Republics of Czechoslovakia 
and Austria indicate that the new de- 
mocracies are losing no time in meeting 
the menace of Magyar imperialism. But 
the new States need and are entitled to 
protection from their senior associates; 
therefore an understanding of the Hun- 
garian situation is an international ne- 
cessity. 


THE MAGYAR PROGRAM 


Like the Bourbons, the Magyar aris- 
tocracy and gentry, now restored to pow- 
er at Budapest, have learned nothing and 
forgotten nothing. As far as interna- 
tional policy is concerned, their one ob- 
session is what they call the integrity of 
ancient Hungary. They emphasize, in 
propaganda scattered broadcast in all 
idioms of the globe, that the Treaty of 
Neuilly sentences the Magyar State to 
death by depriving it of about three- 
quarters of its territory and two-thirds 
of its population, of most of its forests, 
practically all its mines, and a considera- 
ble portion of other resources and eco- 
nomic facilities. They invoke considera- 
tions of history, geography, political 
economy and ethnology to support their 
stand against the dismemberment of the 
country. 

Any unbiased student of the Hunga- 
rian problem will agree that the Treaty 
of Neuilly inflicts a series of grave in- 
justices and needless penalties on the 
Magyar people. Similarly, it may be 
argued—as the New Statesman pointed 
out recently—that if the Czechoslovaks 
and other claimants of historically Hun- 
garian territory are so sure of popular 
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sentiment in the contested areas as they 
pretend to be, they might just as well 
accept the Magyar suggestion for a plebi- 
scite under international supervision. 

The tragedy is that the present Gov- 
ernment at Budapest, imbued as it is 
with an obsolete spirit of romantic na- 
tionalism, unable to face in a realistic 
mood the bitter exigencies of defeat, 
regards the act of signing the treaty 
much in the light of a “ military neces- 
sity,” as a measure to gain time for the 
reorganization of the Hungarian Army. 
Bowing before the “vis major,’ the 
Magyar Government has signed the 
Treaty of Neuilly, but it has done so 
with the mental reservation that the pro- 
visions will not be adhered to, and that 
the injustices imposed upon Hungary 
must be righted by force of arms at the 
first opportunity. 

This is no guess or surmise; the Re- 
gent of Hungary, Admiral Horthy, has 
said as much in so many words. The 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung of Jan. 31 quotes 
his declaration that “ Hungary will sign 
whatever terms of peace are submitted 
to her, because it is only in this way 
that time can be gained for the reor- 
ganization of the Hungarian Army.” 


PROFESSOR JASZI’S PLAN 


Yet there is another way out for Hun- 
gary and the Magyars: the expedient 
of peace and progress. Professor Oscar 
daszi, leader of the Magyar radicals 
and member offthe Karolyi revolution- 
ary Government, who has a lifelong 
record as a champion of the oppressed 
nationalities and of a genuine Hun- 
garian democracy, writes from his 
Viennese exile and states in the New 
Europe for Feb. 26, 1920, the program 
of Magyar democracy as follows: 

In the field of foreign relations the spirit 
of international solidarity must be evoked, 
The cry for revanche, so eagerly fanned 
by the counter-revolutionary forces (the 
Horthy Government), must be replaced by 
the hope in international justice. Not re- 
newed war, not the blind hatred of the 
nations, will correct the great injustices of 
the peace treaty, but a _ reconstructed 
Europe which accepts the principles of a 
friendly confederation between indepen- 
dent States. The new States which have 
arisen upon the ruins of the Hapsburg 
monarchy would, if economically isolated, 


racially hostile and morally suspicious of 
one another, become a permanent source 
of disintegration and warlike complica- 
tions. But*linked together by free trade 
principles, nationally appeased by the 


ADMIRAL NICHOLAS HORTHY 
Regent of Hungary 


mutual. guarantee of full autonomy for 
each national minority, and partaking in 
a common effort toward economic, ‘so- 
cial and scientific progress, they might 
substitute for the old feudal and clerical 
monarchy a_ beneficent co-operation of 
free and independent States, among whom 
racial and religious antipathies and dis- 
putes might soon become as much an 
anachronism as between the States of the 
American Union. 


These are the words of reason and 
equity. Unfortunately for Hungary and 
the peace of Europe, the Magyar 
statesmen and publicists who subscribe 
to this platform are today either refu- 
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gees in foreign lands, like Jaszi him- 
self, or else rotting in the prisons and 
internment camps of the Hungarian 
Government of the late imperial naval 
aid, Admiral Nicholas Horthy of the 
Austrian Navy, who promises to obtain 
justice for his people, not through con- 
ciliation and mutual aid, but via 
another European war. 


RESTORING THE MONARCHY 


Commenting on Horthy’s election as 
Regent, the Prager Tageblatt, a usually 
well-informed and conservative organ 
of German-Bohemian opinion—in other 
words, a newspaper hardly accusable of 
Czech chauvinistic or alarmist ten- 
dencies—wrote early in March: 

In Hungary * * * a piece of the 
Middle Ages has suddenly established it- 
self in the midst of a Europe given over 
to revolutions. * * * MHorthy’s very 
title (Reichsverweser), quaint and remi- 
riscent of the days of chivalry, reminds 
us what a remarkable specialty this new 
Hungary forms among the States of the 
new Europe. While everywhere else the 
class to which the authors of the war be- 
longed has been deprived of the possibility 
of deciding the fate of the people, the new 
Magyar State penitently turns back to its 
officers and nobles. * * * That Hun- 
gary is going to have a King seems cer- 
tain. * * * Horthy does not trouble to 
conceal that he stands for the re-erection 
of the old Hungarian Kingdom within its 
historic frontiers. This ~program, if car- 
ried out, would lead to conflict with all 
Hungary’s neighbors. 

Since this—an obvious’ understate- 
ment of the situation—was written, two 
important events have transpired quiet- 
ly in Hungary which go far to validate 
the apprehensions of the Prague news- 
paper. One was the formal restoration 
of the Hungarian monarchy; the other, 
the taking of the oath of allegiance by 
the Hungarian Army. How little Hun- 
garian developments are appreciated in 
America is proved by the scant notice 
attracted by the restoration of the 
monarchical form of government by the 
National Assembly. 


MOVEMENT TO RESTORE 
CHARLES IV. 


On March 25 that body enacted a bill 
replacing the word “ royal” in the names 
of all Governmental institutions and the 


titles of all public officials. Accordingly, 
the new Premier, Dr. Alexander Simonyi- 
Semadam, is head of the Royal Hun- 
garian Ministry; the mails are again 
Royal Hungarian Mails, and sentences 
are proclaimed in the name of his Majes- 
ty the King. 

Here a question is raised. What would 
be the allied attitude toward the “ fait 
accompli” of a Hapsburg restoration? 
To be sure, the Supreme Council has re- 
peatedly vetoed such restoration. But 
the Magyar imperialists are playing a 
desperate game advisedly and with gusto. 
They gamble on the distance between 
Paris and Budapest, on the reluctance of 
the allied peoples toward new military 
enterprises, even on possible disunion 
within the Entente, on the chance of 
playing off one ally against. the other. 
“ Suppose we bring Charles back from 
Switzerland, what are the Allies going to 
do about it?” is a question fairly ex- 


‘pressive of the state of mind prevalent 


in Hungarian royalist circles. 
GERMAN SUPPORT 


But the main hope of the Magyar 
Tories is, of course, Germany. The ex- 
ultation at Budapest over the Kapp ex- 
pedition is instructive in this connection. 
One of the royalist leaders was quoted 
by The Associated Press as saying: 

The news demonstrates that the Allies 
are going on the wrong track in suppress- 
ing the natural inclination of peoples. 
* * * Sooner or later the German peo- 
ple doubtless will restore the dynasty to 
the place where it legally belongs. 

This statement opens up a long vista 
of possibilities. It is obvious that a mili- 
tarist, revancheist Hungary cannot stand 
alone. Her natural ally would be a mili- 
tarist, revancheist Germany. The Mag- 
yar royalists are well aware of this; so 
are their Prussian brethren. The com- 
bination would work both ways. The 
Hungarians are politically a much more 
alert and determined people than ‘he 
Germans. East Prussia or the land of 
the Pomeranian squires may be yet the 
nucleus of a monarchist revival in Ger- 
many; Hungary may be another. Herein 
lies one—but not the only—danger of a 
Magyar restoration. 

At a reception given by the Hungarian 
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Prime Minister on Feb. 19 [reports the 
Nemzeti Ujsag of Budapest] among the 
distinguished foreign guests one Mr. I. 
T. T. Lincoln made himself conspicuous. 
Mr. Lincoln, it will be remembered, is the 
Hungarian Jew who, after a highly di- 
versified career as Protestant clergyman, 
jewelry thief and British member of Par- 
liament, created a sensation in New York 
by revealing himself as a spy in the Im- 
perial German service who disguised his 
activities by ostensibly doing yeoman 
work for the British military intelli- 
gence. That was in May, 1915. Later 
he was extradited to England and sen- 
tenced for forgery to three years’ im- 
prisonment. Last Fall he suddenly 
bobbed up at Amerongen as emissary of 
Prussian monarchists. 

Within three weeks from his visit at 
the Hungarian capital, Mr. Lincoln, 
known also as Herr Trebitsch, swept 
British and American correspondents in 
Berlin off their feet by appearing on the 
scene as chief censor and boss of the 
Committee on Public Information for the 
Kapp “Government.” Of course it 
would be a mistake to attach too much 
importance to Mr. Lincoln’s movements. 
He should be regarded as a symptom 
rather than acause. But even he has his 
use as an indicator of the wind’s direc- 
tion. 

That a certain co-ordination between 
the monarchists in Germany and Hun- 
gary exists is hinted, also, by the Geneva 
correspondent of The New York Times, 
who reported on April 2 that King 
Charles was receiving, in his exile at 
Prangin Castle, urgent appeals to re- 
turn to Budapest, but that he is “ await- 
ing future events, especially in Berlin.” 

The victory of the German nationalist 
parties in the general elections gave an- 
other boost to the agitation of the Mag- 
yar reactionaries. And in the middle of 
June we find General Liittwitz, comman- 
der in chief of the Kapp forces, with his 
faithful aids, Colonel Bauer (Luden- 
dorff’s confidant) and Captain Ehr- 
hardt, at Budapest establishing, in co- 
operation with Mr. Friedrich, the former 
Hungarian Premier and noisiest of chau- 
vinist fire eaters, the Committee of the 
Downtrodden Nations. Another distin- 


guished visitor in the Magyar capital in 
June was Dr. Heim, leader of the Bava- 
rian clerical peasants, whose plans in- 
clude the arming of the royalist Catholic 
peasantry of South Germany, Austria 
and Hungary, a hunger blockade of the 
large cities with their republican and 
Socialist population, and the setting up 
of a militaristic Austro-Bavarian-Hun- 
garian monarchy, with a Wittelsbach or 
Hapsburg for King. Dr. Heim is urging 
this “ Green International” of the Cath- 
olic peasants to take vengeance on the 
workers of Germany, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and Jugoslavia for their trade 
union boycott against White Hungary. 


ALLEGIANCE TO THE REGENT 


Another important event in Hungary, 
one that means a good deal more than 
would appear on the surface, was the 
taking of the oath of allegiance bv the 
troops of the national army in the mid- 
dle of April.* Loyalty was pledged to 
the Kingdom of Hungary and to the Re- 
gent, Admiral Horthy. 

Now from the legitimist point of view 
such an oath is an anomaly. The legiti- 
mist, above all the legitimist soldier, re- 
gards his oath to King Charles as still 
binding. In fact, a considerable number 
of officers objected, in the beginning, to 
rendering the oath to Horthy, but the 
difficulty was surmounted. 

Horthy’s insistence on the oath would 
invest with probability the rumor for 
some time current among the Magyar 
liberal and Socialist 1efugees in Vienna, 
to wit, that the Regent, once having 
tasted supreme power, likes the flavor 
only too well and is contemplating a 
slight deviation from his legitimist pro- 
gram. In other words, Horthy, whose 
person has been declared sacrosanct, and 
who resides in the wonderful Royal Pal- 
ace overlooking the Danube, is suspected 
of himself aspiring to the Hungarian 
crown. There is nothing inherently im- 
possible in the surmise. The Regent has 


*The Prager Tagblatt quotes the oath 
which Hungarian recruits must take, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘T swear in the name of the Holv 
Virgin Mary that I will fight against Czech- 
oslovakia and Rumania for the liberation 
and reunion of the occupied territories with 
the mother country, and I will fight for the 
suppression of every socialistic movement.”’ 





the unlimited backing of the officers’ 
army, which is largely his own creation. 
He may count upon the age-long aver- 
sion of the Magyar peasantry to the 
Hapsburg name and the ancient Magyar 
aspiration to have a King of pure Mag- 
yar blood; also, he might capitalize the 
Entente protest against selecting Charles 
or the Archduke Joseph, or the possible 
third choice, a Bulgarian Coburg. 

The fact of crucial importance, in any 
event, is that—as Hungarian royalist 
leaders take pains to emphasize on all 
occasions—a restoration of the Hun- 
garian Kingdom can only mean a restora- 
tion within the old frontiers, that no 
King is acceptable to the Hungarian 
people—or rather to the officers’ army 
—who will not undertake to re-establish 
the integrity of millennary Hungary—in 
a word, that monarchy and war mean 
one and the same thing in Hungary. 


PLOT FOR ALLIES’ SUPPORT 


Startling revelations as to the men- 
tality of the Horthy régime were made 
in The London Times of Feb. 23, when 
the Vienna correspondent of that paper 
disclosed a plot, engineered by Admiral 
Horthy himself, to wage war on Hun- 
gary’s neighbors with the aid of one of 
the major allies! The correspondent 
wrote: 

Last month Admiral Horthy, the Hun- 
garian Commander in Chief, made a con- 
fidential report to the Hungarian Cab- 
inet upon negotiations which he carried 
on with an allied representative. It is 
not known whether the negotiations were 
conducted seriously by the representa- 
tive in question, or whether they were 
merely engaged in for the purpose of dis- 
covering the plans of the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment. * * * The proposals made by 
Admiral Horthy to the allied power were 
that Hungary should be given a kind of 
mandate to destroy Bolshevism with the 
help of Poland, or eventually Rumania; 
that Hungary should raise an army of 
100,000 men as an expeditionary force, 
this force to be completely equipped and 
armed by the allied power; that, inas- 
much as the Polish Army was not dis- 
ciplined, the command of the anti-Bol- 
shevist force and also of the Polish or 
Rumanian Army should be given to Hun- 
gary under the general supervision of 
allied officers. 

It was proposed that the allied power 
should, in return, lend its support to 
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Magyar claims for a plebiscite in the 
territories allotted by the Peace Treaty 
to Rumania, Jugoslavia and Czechoslo- 
vakia, or, if this were impossible, that 
the allied power should, at least, do its 
utmost to obtain for Hungary the cities 
of Pressburg, Komarom, Kassa, Nagy- 
varad, Temesvar and Sopron, together 
with the salt mines formerly belonging 
to Hungary; that the allied power should 
persuade its other allies to give moral 
support to the present Hungarian Gov- 
ernment, should not oppose the restoration 
of a Magyar monarchy, should construct 
a great Danubian port at Budapest and 
make it the centre of Danubian naviga- 
tion, should give Hungary a big loan, 
and should furnish raw material for Hun- 
garian industry. * * * 

Admiral Horthy expressed his convic- 
tion that the allied power in question 
might already be regarded as an ally of 
Hungary. Naturally, he continued, these 
things must not be mentioned in public, 
but all preparations must be made, be- 
ginning with propaganda, to show that 
Hungary must be ready to fight Bolshe- 
vism, even outside her own frontiers. 
The argument should be that Bolshevism 
must be crushed in order that it might 
not return to Hungary. At the same 
time he asked the Minister of War, M. 
Berzeviczy, for authority to call up the 
classes of recruits born in ’86, ’87 and ’88 
for two months’ training. 

It was absolutely necessary to keep up 
the warlike spirit in the country, so that 
Hungary might possess a_ well-trained 
army when the moment came to strike. 
The Hungarian propaganda organizations, 
working in the territory formerly Hun- 
garian but now allotted to neighboring 
peoples, had already cone excellent work, 
and in a very short time all would be 
scaay. * *.* 


The correspondent then adds the fol- 
lowing comment: 


This information confirms the belief 
held in well-informed quarters that the 
Magyar authorities are using the pro- 
posa! to organize, or to join in, an ex- 
pedition against the Bolsheviki merely 
as a pretext for creating and arming, at 
the expense of the Allies, if possible, a 
considerable Magyar force ready to at- 
tack and to attempt to .reconquer the 
Slovak, Rumane and Jugoslav territories 
which the Peace Treaty has assigned to 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia. 
The Magyar propagandist organizations, 
which have been very active in those 
territories since the armistice, are pre- 
pared to create disturbances at the right 
moment in order to give the Magyar mili- 
tary authorities a pretext for intervention. 


On March 4 The New Europe, in an 
editorial article entitled “ A Magyar Plot 
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and Its Abettors,’”’ exposed the mission 
to England of Felix Valyi, editor of 
the Swiss Revue Internationale, a 
Magyar-Prussian propaganda organ, and 
confidante of Count Julius Andrassy. 
The London weekly quoted the Viennese 
newspaper Der Abend to the effect that 
Mr. Valyi was “ engaged in trying to se- 
cure munitions in London for the Hun- 
garian White Army, and that the bribe 
offered by Admiral Horthy is the control 
of the Hungarian State Railways by a 
British syndicate.” 

The New Europe then gives a sum- 
mary of The Times revelations, and 
proceeds: 


It is high time that this whole matter 
was taken up in Parliament, for we have 
every reason to believe that the ‘‘ Allied 
Power,’’ which The Times discreetly re- 
frained from naming, was no other than 
Great Britain. It is fortunately quite true 
that the initiative did not come from Lon- 
don, and that the scheme in no way repre- 
sents the views and policy of the British 
yovernment. But the fact that certain 
influential Englishmen h---- been taken 
in by the misstatements of the beaten but 
still arrogant Magyar jingoes, and that 
prominent members of the British Mili- 
tary Mission in Budapest and of the Dan- 
ubian Commission are said to have been 
actively concerned in this affair, makes 
it necessary that London should tighten 
the reins and restore discipline among its 
subordinate agents. * * #* , 

It would appear that the early suc- 
cesses of the Polish offensive against the 
Bolsheviki have raised new hopes in the 
breasts of the Magyar militarists. On 
May 12 The London Telegraph reported 
that Regent Horthy had proposed to 
the Magyar army that it should serve as 
a reserve to the Polish forces. Acceptance 
of this offer, The Telegraph pointed out, 
would postpone the reduction of the Hun- 


garian Army to 35,000 men (the number 
prescribed by the treaty) from thrice 
that number. “ But the Magyar ‘ reserve’ 
to the Poles,” The Telegraph continued, 
“ might easily be converted into a menace 
to the Czechoslovaks, Jugoslavs and Ru- 
manians, when these three peoples en- 
deavored to carry out the clauses con- 
cerning their own interests in the Hun- 
garian Treaty.” 

In this connection it might be men- 
tioned that Rzach i Wojsko, an _ in- 
fluential military review at Warsaw, 
advocates in a recent editorial close 
military co-operation with Hungary, not 
only against Bolshevist Russia, but also 
against Czechoslovakia, the ‘“ common 


enemy ” of both Poles and Magyars. 


These disclosures testify clearly as to 
the dangers which menace Europe on the 
part of the militarist plungers of Buda- 
pest. The hope of the Magyar people as 
well as of other nations lies in the res- 
toration in Hungary of a genuinely lib- 
eral and democratic régime, such as the 
Karolyist republic of October, i918, 
aspired to be. Shattered by war, by 
two revolutions and the sufferings of 
six years’ blockade, the Magyar people 
today lies prostrate at the feet of the 
army of 100,000 depraved and _ blood- 
thirsty adventurers, led by a small group 
of militarists and feudal landowners. 
Yet the salvation of Hungary must come 
from within, even though the nation in 
its present condition must expect a help- 
ing hand from its neighbors and the 
great nations of the West. That such 
help should not be forthcoming is incon- 
ceivable; for Europe cannot settle down 
to a peace basis with the torch of war 
still aflame on the Middle Danube. 





International Labor Boycott of Hungary 
Blow Aimed at the “White Terror” 


HE severe measures adopted by 
T the Horthy Government in Hun- 
gary against Communists and 
the “ Red Terror” that prevailed under 
the Bela Kun régime, coupled with many 
lawless acts of reactionary groups of 
ex-soldiers, have created a situation in 
Hungary which is said by many observ- 
ers to amount to a “White Terror.” 
Against the Horthy régime and _ its 
methods the organized labor of neigh- 
boring countries has raised a vehement 
protest. The British labor unions sent 
a delegation to Hungary to investigate, 
and one of these delegates, F. W. Jowett, 
addressing the Labor Party Congress at 
Scarborough on June 23, said they had 
satisfied themselves that there had been 
murder, atrocities, imprisonments, and 
every other form of terror. 

Against this state of affairs the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Unions 
finally declared a boycott, beginning 
June 20, intended to cut off Hungary 
from all communication with the world 
until the Government should have 
changed its policy of repression. All 
labor organizations of Austria, Rumania, 
Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
Italy were ordered to participate, and 
the boycott was planned to include rail- 
ways, post, telegraph, telephones, and 
transport by water as well as land. The 
passenger traffic alone was to be allowed 
to continue, but passengers were to be 
permitted to carry only a limited amount 
of luggage. 


APPEAL FOR THE BOYCOTT 


The text of the appeal through which 
the federation dealt this blow is as fol- 
lows: 

To the workers of all cowntries: 

The International Federation of Trade 
Unions has decided to boycott Hungary 
and to stop all communication with that 
country beginning June 20, 1920. 

Nearly a year ago the so-called friends 
of order seized power in Hungary. From 
that day the labor movement has been the 
target for oppression and persecution un- 
exampled in the annals of the labor move- 
ment, far surpassing the atrocities of 
Czarism in Russia. 


One need only be a member of a non- 
religious trade union to be thrown into 
prison, and an anonymous denunciation 
is sufficient to have one seized and im- 
prisoned in prison camps. 

At the beginning of this year there were 
in the concentration camps: at Hajmasker, 
9,000 men and women; at Csepel, 4,000; 
at Zalavgorszog, 2,400; at Eger, 2,000; at 
Coglod, 3,000, and at Homaron Sandborg, 
2,000 men and women. In all, 50,000 men 
and women were imprisoned. The city 
jails are overflowing. ‘The prisoners are 
victims of the most atrocious and subtle 
tortures. 

Five thousand workers had been ‘“ ex- 
ecuted’’ by the beginning of the year. 
Thousands had been assassinated by 
bands of officers without formal trial. 
Thousands more are dying slowly of 
hunger, of under-nourishment and of 
sickness. Detachments of reactionary of- 
ficers hold supreme power; whoever falls 
into their hands is lost; their victims are 
tortured and beaten. There are cases, 
affirmed under oath by witnesses, where 
people have been scalped alive, where 
their arms and legs have been crushed, 
where men have been crushed or had their 
genital organs crushed between stones, 
where they have been forced to eat their 
own excrement, or human flesh. Fathers 
have been killed before the eyes of their 
wives and children, and young girls vio- 
lated in sight of their husbands or fathers. 
Every day men and women belonging to 
the militant working class disappear, later 
to be discovered as corpses, clubbed to 
death, drowned, and often horribly mu- 
tilated. 

The International Federation of Trade 
Unions has protested to the Hungarian 
Government and to the Supreme Council 
of the League of Nations against these 
atrocities, and has demanded that steps 
be taken to end them. Allin vain. The 
White Terror reigns absolute in Hungary. 
It is plain that the Supreme Council of 
the League of Nations either will not or 
can not exercise the necessary pressure 
upon the Hungarian Government. That 
Government either can not or will not 
stop the atrocities in its domain; it closes 
its eyes or encourages them. 

Official documents of the Hungarian 
Government which are in. the possession 
of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions prove that it instructed its judges 
to condemn prisoners even in cases where 
the proof of what it calls ‘‘ culpability ”’ 
is not clear, and that it pays rewards 
varying from 20,000 to 250,000 crowns for 
making labor leaders who have sought 
refuge abroad incapable of injury—which 
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means assassinating them. These facts 
are known and proved. The Governments 
which know them have refused to inter- 
vene, and probably rejoice that the labor 
movement is reduced to impotence and 
overwhelmed in Hungary. 

The International Federation of Trade 
Unions will assume the task of the Gov- 
ernments, and it appeals to the workers 
of all countries to refuse, beginning June 
20, 1920, to do any work which might di- 
rectly or indirectly benefit the Hungary 
of the White Terror. 

Beginning June 20, 1920, no train shall 
cross the Hungarian frontier, no _ ship 
shall enter Hungary, and no letter or tele- 
gram shall enter or leave Hungary. 

All traffic should be stopped. No coal, 
no raw material, no foodstuffs, nothing 
shall enter the country. The ruling class 
fought its adversaries during the war by 
means of the economic boycott. After the 
war it used the same method, and is still 
attempting to use it to crush the Russian 
labor movement. 

The International Federation of Trade 
Unions appeals to the working class of all 
countries to have recourse to the same in- 
strument when it is a question of ending 
the bloody régime of the Hungarian 
Government and of saving the life and 
liberty of thousands of comrades. 

Comrades, transport workers, sailors, 
railwaymen, postmen, telegraphers and 
telephonists, workers of all trades with- 
out exception, reply as one man to the 
appeal of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

No more work for Hungary, beginning 
Sunday, June 20, 1920. 

Against the White Terror, the boycott 
of the working class! 

Long live international solidarity ! 
The International Federation of 

Unions: 
W. A. APPLETON, President, 
L. JouHaux, C. MERTENS, Vice Presidents, 
Epo FIMMEN, J. OupEGEEST, Secretaries. 


EFFECTS OF THE BOYCOTT 


The boycott to a considerable extent 
became effective at midnight of the 20th. 
Postal and telegraphic communication 
between Austria and Hungary was almost 
completely suspended. At Austrian rail- 
way terminals the workmen sidetracked 
all cars destined for Hungarian cities, 
and the sidings were soon filled with this 
interrupted traffic. Similar action was 
taken in Jugoslavia and Poland. The 
Czechs to some degree ignored the boy- 
cott because of unfriendliness for Aus- 
tria, so that mail and telegraph com- 
munications between Vienna and Buda- 
pest continued to be carried on through 


Trade 


Prague. The other countries, however, 
including even the labor unions of Great 
Britain, joined vigorously in the boycott, 
and within a few days it was apparent 
that Hungary was feeling its effects to a 
more serious extent than the Govern- 
ment admitted. 

Hungary almost immediately began an 
energetic counterboycott against Austria, 
whose workmen had taken an aggressive 
part in the movement. By June 25 
Hungary was stopping all railway ani 
river communication with Austria, an: 
food barges on the way up the Danube 
from countries to the east were halted 
in Hungarian waters. The Austrian Gov- 
ernment sought to end the economic war 
by ordering that railway men refusing 
to transport goods to Hungary be dis- 
charged and replaced with men willing to 
do so. The conflict took on a politica! 
aspect, and the Social Democrats called 
a meeting for the purpose of stopping 
even the passenger traffic with Hungary. 
Meanwhile Hungary was making re- 
prisals by stopping the shipment of fruit 
and fresh vesetables and of coal from the 
Zellingdorf mines. 

At the middle of July, when this article 
went to press, the boycott was still tight- 
ening its grip on Hungary, but the ces- 
sation of mail communication, coupled 
with the significant silence of the Horthy 
Government, prevented the receipt of 
fuller details on the subject. 


REPORT ON WHITE TERROR 


The British Joint Labor Delegation to 
Hungary, consisting of Colonel Wedg- 
wood and Messrs. Jowett, Harris, Bun- 
ning and Williams, issued a report that 
was summarized by The London Tele- 
graph of June 7. It stated that execu- 
tions for political offenses had been car- 
ried out by the military, that men and 
women had been tortured and ill-treated 
in prison, that large numbers of persons 
had been imprisoned and detained for 
long periods without trial, and that trade 
unions had been suppressed and their 
members denied the right to strike. Spe- 
cific instances of torture were cited—for 
which military officers are alleged to 
have been responsible—of a peculiarly - 
revolting character. It is against a force 
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called the gendarme reserve, which is arian Government is unable to control 
very generally known as the Brachial- it, and that many of its own acts are of 
Gewalt, that the most specific and de- so rigorous a character as to merit the 
tailed charges of atrocity are made. name of “ terror.” 

The following is a summary of the CRIMES OF THE COMMUNISTS 
evidence on which, in addition to the 
specific cases given, the delegates have 
formed the opinion that a state of terror 


The other side of the question was 
presented by a writer in The London 


: Merning Post of June 23 in these words: 
exists: The Labor Party, so sensitive when a 


The Hungarian Government admits that 
there is a rigorous censorship of news- 
papers. 

It is admitted that the trade unions 
formed under the Karolyi Government 
have been suppressed, and that for the 
present the right of workmen to strike 
has been taken away. 

It is admitted that over 27,000 informa- 
tions have been laid against alleged Com- 
munists, and that over 6,000 persons are 
imprisoned. This latter total does not in- 
clude those interned or in military prisons. 
Our own estimate of the total is that, 
taking the three classes together, there 
are at least 12,000 persons detained or im- 
prisoned. It is admitted that many of 
them have been in prison for months 
awaiting trial, and the overcrowding of 
the prisons may be judged from the in- 
stance of Szolnok. We were informed by 
the Governor, in response to our com- 
ments on the overcrowding, that he was 
helpless, as he had 350 prisoners in a 
prison intended for only fifty. We were 
later informed at the Ministry of Justice 
that the actual number of prisoners at 
Szolnok was _ 535. Detailed allegations 
were made to us that the total number of 
persons arrested and detained of all three 
classes was over 25,000. 

It is admitted that there are, and indeed 
we met, a large number of exiles in 
Vienna, some of whom are not Commu- 
nists, and that thirty-nine Communists 
have been executed under the authority 
of the civil power since December last. 

It is admitted that on April 28 nineteen 
men were taken by the military from the 
prison at Szolnok and killed at Abonyi. 
It is significant that, despite the official 
admission, two persons to whom we were 
directed as having knowledge of the 
affair simply declined to speak. It was 
suggested that we should visit Hajmask- 
er, the internment camp, but we were 
informed that after the Italiais visited 
the camp prisoners who ventured to com- 
plain to them were most brutally beaten. 
As a consequence we did not feel justified 
in visiting Hajmasker. 


In view of the evidence supplied to 
them the delegates believe that there is a 
“Terror” in Hungary, that the Hun- 


Communist is punished, even for murder, 
never protested at the atrocities com- 
mitted under Kun’s régime. Documents 
of undoubted trustworthiness give the 
names and standing of prominent men 
who were slowly tortured to death in the 
cellars of the Houses of Parliament in 
Budapest. In the district beyond the 
River Tisza, where Kun’s_ bloodhound, 
Szamuely, held his sway, 900 persons were 
murdered. Two thousand persons are 
known to hav~ been slain by the ‘‘ Reds ”’ 
in suppressing the first anti-revolutionary 
movement; the names of those still miss- 
ing brings the number up to 3,000. * * #* 
And recently, when the bed of the Dan- 
ube was dredged at Budapest, the depths 
told the tale of the massacre of children, 
Red Cross nurses and other women, as 
well as of aged people. 

The Labor Party made no _ outcry 
against the ‘‘ Red Terror’’ that was do- 
ing these and other unspeakable things, 
but now that the populace, stung to fury 
by such cruelties, here and there takes 
the law into its own hands, there is a cry 
of ‘‘ White Terror.”’ 

The proved facts are that since the 
first Government was formed after the 
““Red’”’ régime 26 persons were executed 
as common criminals for offenses that 
would have involved the death penalty 
in any circumstances, while 198 were 
court-martialed and their execution was 
demanded by the irresistible will, not of a 
privileged class or clique, but of the 
whole people that had been shaken to its 
depths by indignation and wrath at the 
sight of unspeakable horrors done to 
members of their families and to the best 
of their public men. 

Since the overthrow of the Kun régime 
5,569 have been tried. Most of them have 
already been set free; 1,617 are still un- 
der trial. They are all at the Hajmasker 
internment camp, the management of 
which has been declared excellent by for- 
eign authorities. 


Meanwhile, whether Red radicalism or 
White reaction be most to blame, the 
labor boycott aimed at the life of the 
Horthy Government is making existence 
harder for all classes of people in 
Central Europe. 





Denmark’s New Dual Election System 


A Landmark in Political Progress 


members of the Danish Folkething, 

the lower house of the Rigsdag, 
which wrought so overwhelming a 
defeat to the Red radical elements, 
was doubly momentous in the political 
history of Denmark. To a republic like 
the United States this election had spe- 
cial interest as testing out a revolution- 
ary piece of electoral legislation. This 
election settled normally the constitu- 
tional crisis that had been precipitated 
by the King’s dismissal of the Zahle 
Ministry; at the same time it proved the 
adequacy of the election law, passed 
April 11, 1920, to secure fair representa- 
tion in a small country of many political 
parties. 

The old Danish electoral law was 
based on the absolute majority principle 
and the single-member-district method, 
the same as that of the United States. 
In the amended Danish Constitution of 
May, 1915, another electoral law was in- 
corporated in which the single-member 
districts were retained, but twenty-three 
supplementary mandates (seats) were 
added for distribution among the parties 
which did not obtain a representation in 
proportion to the number of votes cast 
for them. Also the principle of election 
by proportional representation was intro- 
duced in the district of Copenhagen, with 
the object of obtaining adequate repre- 
sentation of minorities. It was on this 
altered basis that the Folkething elec- 
tion of 1918 was held. 

Under the new Danish electoral law 
the principle of proportional representa- 
tion was carried beyond the Copenhagen 
district and extended throughout the 
realm, so as to bring the electoral sys- 
tem of the capital into conformity with 
the rest of the country. Copenhagen, in- 
stead of remaining one election district, 
with twenty-four representatives elected 
by the list ballot, was divided into three 
constituencies, each of which elects six 
members by the proportional representa- 
tion method. To the eighteen members 


4 ie election, held April 26, 1920, of 


thus elected were added six supple- 
mentary mandates (seats) distributed to 
the parties which may not have obtained 
a representation in proportion to the 
total number of votes cast for them in 
the capital. 


The country outside Copenhagen was 
divided into twenty constituencies, which 
elect ninety-three representatives by the 
proportional election system, correspond- 
ing to the number of the old single-mem- 
ber districts; in addition there are twen- 
ty-three supplementary mandates 
(seats), thirteen of which go to Jutland 
and ten to the Islands of Seeland, Funen, 
Lolland-Falster, &c., for distribution to 
the parties which may not have obtained 
a just proportional representation. 

By the new law all the single-member 
districts were replaced by large constit- 
uencies which elected members by the 
list ballot (scrutin de liste) method ac- 
cording to the proportional election sys- 
tem. To make the representation of the 
different parties conform absolutely to 
their voting strength, the supplementary 
mandate system was retained with cer- 
tain modifications. The close personal 
relation between the representative and 
his constituents was to some degree con- 
served by the retention of the single- 
member districts as nomination areas, as 
nobody can offer himself for election 
without having been nominated for a 
nomination area by at least twenty-five 
voters. 

In conformity with the amended Dan- 
ish Constitution of 1915 the number of 
members of the Folkething was fixed at 
140. Of these, 24 are elected in the cap- 
ital and 116 in the country outside of 
Copenhagen. 

Election committees are appointed for 
the election districts and the nomination 
areas. If a nomination area consists of 
several co...munes, a polling booth is set 
up in each of them. The election com- 
mittee in each area makes all prepara- 
tions and receives the names of all the 











— 








candidates. 


The election committees re- 
ceive the lists of the parties indicating 
the order in which they desire the candi- 
dates to be entered. The lists and the 
candidates nominated in the nomination 
areas, together with their party designa- 
tions, are noted on the ballots distributed 
to the voters, and the voter may indi- 
cate, by means of a cross, either the can- 
didate or the party he desires to vote for. 

When the election is over and the elec- 
tion committee in the nomination area 
has collected and counted the votes, the 
results are forwarded to the Ministry of 
the Interior, where the number of man- 
dates (seats) to be apportioned to the 
respective parties is calculated; there- 
upon the election committee of the elec- 
tion district decides which candidates on 
the lists shall be regarded as elected. 
Finally the Ministry of the Interior de- 
temines the distribution of the supple- 
mentary mandates. 

Automatically the law takes the dis- 
tribution of seats out of the hands of the 
political parties. As soon as the district 
election returns are in, if a party is 
given, say, six of the supplementary 
mandates, this party’s candidates are de- 
clared elected in the six districts where 
it has the largest unrepresented minori- 
ties. 

It is interesting to see how the new 
Danish electoral law works in practice 
compared with the old electoral laws. 
At the election in Denmark, April 26, 
1920, the votes were cast as follows 
(the election on the Faroe Islands, which 
elect one representative to the Folke- 
thing, has not yet taken place): 


Tramemmon’s Party .cccccccccecdcc 29,765 
COMBETVEEIVES: vis ccceicecddesececas 201,918 
TCO: - curdecacceotusewcaweeésuns 122,122 
en errr rrr ree TT oe 300,394 
BSE PAGE c.ccedctcccdivveatcceeue 350,437 
HOO BOCANOEE vcs ccwndeesetccvcce 7,257 
COMEIGIE  6icds0c6 cdcceevesciecoucas 9,059 
Lett Socialista ccccccccccccccscoes 3,859 

POGGE s ircewiveccsdcouseteeseenees 1,024,811 


As there were 1,024,811 votes cast and 
189 mandates (the Faroe Islands man- 
date not being included here or later), 
7,373 votes should elect one representa- 
tive. The following figures show the 
mandates the different parties should 
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have obtained according to the strictest 
mathematical justice, and the mandates 
they actually obtained as a result of the 
new electoral law: 


—-Mandates——_, 


Should Actually 

Have Had. Obtained, 
Tradesmen’s Party....... 4.0 4 
Conservatives ............ 27.4 28 
DNGNOMEE ic céewcndaotains 16.6 . 17 
Cs ere eS ee se 40.8 42 
EMG ONO aco ccadsecesees 4i.5 48 
Free Socialists .......... 1.00 0 
COMIN 4 ios hc seen csdwes 12 0 
EMEC BOCIGUGUS 6 oidcckccses 0.5 0 
FUR cb dnidd od nwadeeman 139.0 139 


The foregoing figures are proof that 
the new Danish electoral law works with 
almost mathematical accuracy. The two 
small parties, Centrum and Free Social- 
ists, were each entitled to one mandate, 
but did not obtain them because they 
failed to poll a minimum of between 
7,000 and 8,000 votes inside one of the 
large constituencies, Copenhagen, the 
islands and Jutland, which would have 
given them supplementary mandates. 
The 2.7 mandates lost by the three small- 
est parties were divided among the 
larger parties and benefited especially 
the Socialists and the Conservatives. 
The supplementary mandates were dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Members Supple- 
Elected mentary 
in Constit- Man- 





uencies. dates. Total. 

Tradesmen’s Party.... 0 4 ‘7 
Conservatives ........ 18 10 28 
PUNO 6.8 hoe eos Hades 8 9 17 
BOGIES oesic wanccacics 36 6 42 
BORG WOEUS 6 ckk ccawucs 48 0 48 
Free Socialists ....... 0 0 0 
CRIN ad awed < tiene 0 0 0 
Left Socialists ........ 0 0 0 
Oi ana dude w Swen 110 29 139 


In the old Danish electoral law, before 
1915, nothing was known of the propor- 
tional representation method, nor did it 
provide for supplementary mandates. If 
that old law had been in force the recent 
election would have resulted as follows: 


Mandates. 
"Fendeamienw' se Party cack cccecdindccdcces 0 
CORMEFVRNIVOS 6 oni hed sin coewitertecee ts 9 
RUOMsACG ia. d:dincors wideidn deccndeecoda Peeut 5 
PICMG ata Fis Sateen hey eee eee 36 
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Mandates. 
Left Party 
WS SERENE 64 om snips seine ss nas tales 0 
Centrum 


Thus, with only one-third of the total 
vote, the Left Party would have had more 
than a majority of the mandates, 60 out 
of 110, although entitled to only 38; 
while the Conservatives, with one-fifth 
of the total vote, would have had 9 in- 
stead of 22 mandates, the Radicals 5 in- 
stead of 138 and the Tradesmen’s Party 
none at all, although they would have 
been entitled to 3. The Socialists would 
have had 36 mandates, but would have 
been entitled only to 32. Mutual inter- 
party sympathies, however, would prob- 
ably have rectified this situation to some 
extent. 

The new Danish electoral law is con- 
sidered a great improvement on the elec- 
toral law of 1915, which introduced the 
supplementary mandate system, but not 


the proportional representation method 
in large constituencies (except in Copen- 
hagen). It left Copenhagen in the posi- 
tion of a gerrymander. If the law of 
1915 had been in force in the April elec- 
tion the mandates would have been 
divided among the parties as follows: 
Members Supple- 
Elected mentary 
in Single Man- 
Districts. dates. Total. 
Tradesmen’'s Party.... 1 a > 
Conservatives : 23 
Radicals 1+ 
Socialists 36 ; 38 
Left Party 
Free Socialists 0 
Centrum .., 0 
Left Socialists 0 


23 139 
The Left Party would thus have ob- 
tained thirteen members more than they 
were entitled to, while the Conversatives 
would have lost five, the Socialists four, 


the Radicals three and the Tradesmen’s 
Party 1. 


ARMENIA 


Talbot Mundy’s 


(From 


“The Eye of Zeitoun ’’) 


First of the Christian nations; the first of us all to feel 

The fire of infidel hatred, the weight of the pagan heel; 

Faithful lest down the ages tending the light that burned, 

Tortured and trodden therefore, spat on and slain and spurned; 
Branded for others’ vices, robbed of your rightful fame, 

Clinging to Truth in a truthless land in the name of the ancient Name; 
Generous, courteous, gentle, patient under the yoke, 

Decent (hemmed in a harem land ye were ever a one-wife folk) ; 

Royal and brave and ancient—haply an hour has struck 

When the new fad-fangled peoples shall weary of raking muck, 

And turning from coward counsels and loathing the parish lies, 

In shame and sackcloth offer up the only sacrifice. 

Then thou who hast been neglected, who hast called o’er a world in vain 
To the deaf deceitful traders’ ears in tune to the voice of gain, 

Thou Cinderella nation, starved that our faults might live, 

When we come with a hand outstretched at last—accept it, and forgive! 





THE MARCH OF SCIENCE 


Motion Pictures Produced in Natural Colors, Accompanied 
by the Actor’s Voice 


OR giving motion-picture plays a 
KH “speaking ” likeness to real life, 
two French scientists have partly 
perfected each a radically dif- 
ferent process. M. Gaumont recently 
made practical for everyday exhibition 
in Paris a wonderful three-color process 
for showing the moving pictures in their 
natural colors and has gone on to take 
the final step in the reconstitution of 
real life by adding the attraction of 
speech and song. For this purpose he 
synchronizes the action of his tri- 
chromic cinematograph and that of his 
“chronophone” (a sort of phonograph). 
Both function exactly together while the 
play or opera is being enacted, and this 
assures automatically the seeing of the 
picture simultaneously with the hearing 
of the speeches or songs. 

Another French scientist, Professor 
Edouard Branly, an expert in wireless 
telephony, has an invention that not only 
reproduces the voice along with the mov- 
ing picture, but also projects the voice 
as far as the marvelous resources of 
wireless telephony will carry it. One of 
his first triumphs was Mme. Melba’s 
recent concert, sung at Chelmsford, Eng- 
land, to all the wireless telephone listen- 
ers in London, Paris, Berlin, Rome and 
Christiania. With this apparatus any 
person having the right radiophone 
instrument soon can stay at home and 
hear any concert he chooses. Likewise, 
one orchestra and one troupe of actors 
can play and speak for large groups of 
moving-picture theatres, which will 
throw the same film on the screen at the 
same instant. By watching the film at 
one theatre, the actors can read their 
roles into wireless telephone instruments, 
suiting their words to the action in the 
movements shown on many screens; at 
least so long as there are no breaks in 
any of the films. 

This projection of the spoken word is 
merely one of the many new applications 


of wireless telephony, whose workings 
have been described in recent issues of 
CURRENT History, especially in May. The 
present article is more concerned with 
the Gaumont. process of producing mov- 
ing pictures in the natural colors, a fea- 
ture which has become a prominent form 
of entertainment in Paris. 

The principle of the ordinary system 
of producing moving pictures “in black 
and white” consists in recording on a 
negative original film an_ unlimited 
series of little stereotype plates (18x24 
millimeters), each corresponding to a 
position of the subject.. These little 
stereotypes are recorded as the film un- 
rolls itself from a reel and passes behind 
the object-glass of a special photographic 
apparatus for taking views. One takes 
at least fifteen stereotype plates a 
second, and even many more; a certain 
electric-preparatory principle permits 
the taking of 20,000 images a second, 
when it is a question of films for the 
study of ultra-rapid movements, such as 
the flight of insects, projectiles, ex- 
plosions, &c. To get perfectly clear 
images the movement of the film is inter- 
mittent, and “ conjugated ” with that of 
the shutter of the object-glass. In other 
words, the film quickly leaves its place 
as far as the height of an image (18 
millimeters) while the shutter is closed; 
then stops while the shutter is open. 
A crank turned by the operator gives a 
principal axis a nearly uniform move- 
ment in rotation, which movement’ a 
simple mechanism transforms into an 
intermittent movement of the film. Some- 
times, instead of a crank, an electro- 
motor is used. 

The exposed film, usually 120 meters 
long by the reel, is developed in great, 
open photographic bath troughs and in 
other troughs containing intensifiers, 
reinforcers and _ fixers; then. it is 
washed in pure water. During all these 
operations the film is rolled up on 
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THE CAMERA THAT TAKES MOVING PIC- 
TURES IN. NATURAL COLORS 


wooden frames, which cause the whole 
emulsioned face of the film to be bathed 
freely. The workshops which do this 
work permanently on a large scale have 
highly perfected installations to manipu- 
late simultaneously miles and miles of 
films, either in clear halls or in halls 
lighted only by lamps with inactinic 
light. 

The sensitized emulsion is disposed 


x 


DIAGRAM SHOWING PRINCIPLE ON WHICH 

THE THREE COLOR-SCREEN LENSES WORK 

IN MAKING THE BLUE, RED AND GREEN 
NEGATIVES ALL AT THE SAME TIME 





‘ over a single face of the film of celluloid 


in studios 
manufacturers of 
and films. The 


or an acetate of cellulose, 
similar to those of 
photographic plates 


greatest care is taken to avoid pinholes 
and streaks of the emulsion; for in the 
projection the enlargemént of the images 
is practically in the proportion of 100 to 
400 times in length, or 10,000 to 160,000 
in surface, and the least pinhole imper- 


D 


COLOR CINEMATOGRAPH FILM, SHOWING 
TRIPLE REPRODUCTION OF THE SUBJECT 
IN THREE COLOR GROUPS 


ceptible on the film seriously mars the 
projected picture on the screen. 

The celluloid film has the grave de- 
fect of being very inflammable. As 
every image that passes before the 
object-glass is lighted as strongly as pos- 
sible by an electric arc, the film takes 
fire as soon as its unrolling is inter- 
rupted by any cause whatsoever. In the 
beginning this: danger caused some ter- 
rible accidents. A trough of water is 
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now interposed between the electric are 
and the optical condenser, to absorb the 
greater part of the heat rays; a safety 
shutter, kept open by centrifugal force, 
also comes between the light and the 
film during the halts of the film. Besides, 
there are “ extinguishers,” little metallic 
strainers, very much flattened, in which 
the film slides without rubbing, at the 
issue from the “debit” reel and at the 
entrance to the “ receiving” reel, so as 
to prevent an accidental spark on the 
free part of the film from getting to the 
reels. 

Since 1913 this danger has been 
avoided by using a film made of acetate 
of cellulose, which is non-inflammable. 
Unfortunately, films of this material are 
less duravle than those of celluloid. It 


remains for chemists to invent a durable, 
fireproof film. 

So much for the ordinary film process, 
which gives a monochrome projection. 
Scientists have long sought to enliven 
this with colors. The obvious plan of 
painting the images on the film was 
costly, slow and unsatisfactory. The use 
of autochrome plates was found equally 
unavoidable for moving pictures, owing 
to limitations which need not be detailed 
here. Success has been attained, how- 
ever, by using the three-color process, 
which was given to the world in 1868 
by Charles Cros and Ducos de Hauron, 
and which is universally employed today 
in printing pictures in colors. This 
process is based on the fact that all 
tints are variations or combinations of 
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the three primary colors—yellow, blue 
and red. The object is photographed 
three times, through three transparent 
selector screens, each made so as to kill 
the other two colors and reproduce the 
third alone. In book making the final 
effect is obtained by printing the three 
plates with yellow, blue and red ink on 
the same sheet of paper—on top of each 
other. In motion-picture work it is done 
by tinting the three film negatives with 
the corresponding colors and laying them 
on top of each other in strict coincidence. 
Thus, if the coloring has been rightly 
done, one looks through the triple film 
and sees the picture in its real colors; 
and when it is projected on the screen 
the colors are there as well. 

Only after several years of study and 
struggle have scientists at last overcome 
the difficulties that lay in the way of 
_applying this simple principle to the 
motion picture with commercial success. 
One serious difficulty lay in the manu- 
facture of a “panchromatic” emulsion 
for films—an emulsion that would take 
the deepest reds without being too sensi- 
tive to the blues and violets. To photo- 
graph in a studio, without sunlight, sub- 
jects in which red predominates, there 
is needed an emulsion of a sensitiveness 
hitherto unknown. Having overcome this 
difficulty with a secret process, the Gau- 
mont Company chose, as the next step, 
the simultaneous recording of the three 
images upon the screen by three super- 
posed object glasses, each provided with 
its tint-selecting screen. But this taking 
of three images at a time entailed some 
mechanical and optical difficulties— 
which have also been solved. 


It was necessary to adapt the appara- 
tus, both in taking views and in project- 
ing them on the screen, for the intermit- 
tent drawing along of the film through 
three image lengths at a time. From 
this resulted a jerky movement of the 
film. That trouble was overcome by re- 
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ducing the height of images from 18 to 
14 millimeters on the film “in black.” 
This smoothed and steadied the move- 
ment by reducing each displacement of 
the film from 54 to 42 millimeters. 

For taking views it was necessary to 
place one above another three little 
object glasses fixed at focal distances 
strictly equal, each provided with its 
selector screen, or “ color filter,” and to 
have all three covered or uncovered at 
once by the same shutter. For the pro- 
jection apparatus the arrangement is a 
little more complex. The three object 
glasses, equally provided with color 
filters of the same shades as those of 
the apparatus for taking views, form a 
system susceptible of several adjust- 
ments. This faculty of adjustment, which 
makes all the commercial value of the 
process, is realized by means of an in- 
genious corrective apparatus. In these 
conditions every experienced operator 
can obtain a very good projection with 
the positive film delivered to him by the 
manufacturer. Without this regulative 
adjustment, the least variations of con- 
texture in each film would infallibly pro- 
duce defects in superposition of the 
images, with fringes colored with red 
and green edging the subject and annull- 
ing the whole aesthetic effect. Such varia- 
tions result from the play which the 
parts of the projection lantern always 
make when subjected to incessant tre- 
mors, and when carried at a temperature 
that varies according as the source of 
illumination is lighted or not. Precision 
is here essentially de rigueur, on ac- 
count of the magnification of the images 
10,000 times or more. 

The union of wireless telephony with 
the epochal invention just explained will 
unite the stage actor’s trained voice with 
the excellencies of dumb show and by- 
play, in which the film players begin 
where the stage actors leave off. In 
such union lies a great enhancement of 
the message of the film. 
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LARSEN’S ALL-METAL MONOPLANE, WHICH SET A NEW RLCORD FOR SUSTAINED FLIGHT 


A New Marvel in Aircraft 


The Larsen all-metal monoplane, JL-6, 
which flew from Omaha to Pine Valley, 
N. J., on June 26, in sixteen hours, 
breaking the non-stop flight record in 
this country, is declared by the highest 
authorities to represent the greatest 
stride forward in the manufacture of 
heavier-than-air types and a new era in 
aeronautics. In simplicity and durabil- 
ity of structure and in all-around econ- 
omy this aircraft presents striking ad- 
vantages over the best biplanes of wood 
and fabric, also in speed and dirigibility 
in high winds. The metal used in the 
wings and body is an aluminium compo- 
sition which is a secret of the manufac- 
turer; but it makes the new monoplane 
both fireproof and weatherproof. 

This metal construction dispenses with 
the need of a hangar, which represents 
so great an expense in the upkeep of the 
familiar type of airplane. Sun and rain 
play havoc with the wooden fuselages 
and fabric wings of ordinary airplanes, 
but no amount of exposure to weather 
has any effect on the JL-6 so long as a 
canvas is drawn over the cockpit. The 
expense of a hangar adds $4,000 to 
$6,000 to the cost of an ordinary air- 
plane, exclusive of the cement floor and 
other necessities in the housing. So 
strong is the 48-foot spread of metal 
wing that eighty-five men are reported 
to have stood on it at a time without 
causing any ill effects. 

The fuselage, or body, rests on the 
single plane, without the need of struts 
or wire bracing. In a biplane the 








fuselage rests between the upper and the 
lower plane, and the bracing and wiring 
are necessitated. Metal wings not only 
obviate these braces, but also carry the 
gasoline tanks, which hold enough fuel 
to keep a monoplane in the air over ten 
hours. The consumption of gasoline for 
the JL-6 is very low. It requires only 
five gallons to fly 100 miles. Its motive 
power is furnished by a 160 horse power 
Mercedes engine, giving it an average 
speed of over 115 miles an hour. As 
against this, one of the leading types 
of non-metal airplanes requires the pro- 
pulsion of two 400 horse power Liberty 
motors, which use up forty-six gallons 
of gasoline to fly 100 miles. 

For Mr. Larsen’s sixteen-hour flight 
from Omaha to Pine Valley, N. J., he 
removed two seats from the tonneau and 
installed emergency gasoline tanks. Thus 
he carried 140 gallons of gasoline. He 
had not intended to stop that day short 
of his landing field at Central Park, 
L. I., but he had made so much leeway 
in high side-winds that darkness over- 
took him too soon. Three passengers 
made the trip, John M. Larsen, the de- 
signer and owner; Bert Acosta, the pilot, 
and Walter Bugh, the mechanician, 
whereas ordinarily the plane carries six 
passengers besides two pilots. An aver- 
age height of a mile was maintained and 
much of the time a speed of 135 miles 
an hour. The tonneau is inclosed in 
glass and luxuriously upholstered. The 
passengers can raise and lower the insin- 
glass windows, change seats, write let- 
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ters and eat meals. On each side of the 
cabin there is a door, and behind the 
cabin there is a baggage compartment. 
The JL-6 makes all other airplanes 
seem so frail in comparison that experts 
declare that aircraft builders throughout 
the world will have to change their ideas 
to meet this new departure in construc- 


tion. Army officials consider it ideal 
for an inspection plane. Its capability 
of development to much larger size and 
carrying capacity makes it important to 
both military and commercial aviation. 
Though German inventors are develop- 
ing an all-metal plane, the JL-6 type is 
Mr. Larsen’s own creation. 


A Fuel That Widens Cruising Radius 


A composite of oil and pulverized coal 
has been made to produce a colloidal fuel 
of greater steam-raising power than 
either coal or oil, as described by its 
inventor, Lindon W. Bates, at the recent 
Exposition of the National Marine 
League of the United States, and by 
speakers before the American Chemical 
Society. It can be used on ships equipped 
to burn oil and can compete in ‘price 
with straight oil when oil costs more 
than 2 cents a gallon and coal is at its 
usual price. It utilizes the sizes of coal 
too small for use in grates, including 


Navigating Ships 


Means of preventing such disaster as 
that of the Titantic have resulted from 
the study of sound for practical pur- 
poses, which was first necessitated by 
the submarine menace. Before the war 
no important effort was made to utilize 
the fact that the length and form of 
waves producing the sensation of sound 
depend on the nature of the transmitting 
medium. Whether the sound medium be 
air, water, the ground, wood, or metal, 
each bears an important relation to the 
intensity of the sound and to the cer- 
tainty and speed of transmission. As 
none of the senses could be directly 
brought to bear in accurately locating 
the presence of the U-boats, every pos- 
sible line of research was followed out 
that seemed likely to afford a solution. 

The investigations brought to light the 
fact that all bodies moving through 
water give forth a tone characteristic of 
their composition and means of propul- 
sion. A steamer with paddlewheels was 


earth-crushed anthracite and river wash- 
ings, and saves 25 to 35 per cent. of the 
oil, now so scarce and expensive. It is 
described as the most compact fuel 
known. It sinks in water and can be 
kept in fireproof storage under water 
seal. Without adding a pound of weight 
to the vessel, it can be congealed in cer- 
tain tanks on battleships into an asphalt- 
like underwater armor plating twenty 
feet thick. This armor can be trans- 
muted into fuel as needed. Colloidal fuel 
increases both the coal and oil re- 
sources of any country. 


by Sound Waves 


found to give forth a tone different 
from that of a vessel driven by a screw 
propeller. So does the tone of twin 
screw propellers differ from that of a 
single screw. Again, a ship with recip- 
rocating engines produces a sound dif- 
ferent from that of a turbine ship or 
one having internal-combustion engines. 
To detect these various sounds the ex- 
perimental principle of the tuning fork 
bringing response from others of like 
pitch was practically applied. 

How powerful a medium is water for 
the transmission of sound is fully appre- 
ciated by many who recall experiences 
of their youth when diving at “the old 
swimmin’ hole” and _ being nearly 
stunned when some mischievous compan- 
ion held two stones under water and 
struck them together. 

In fitting a vessel to receive the vibra- 
tory waves transmitted through the sea, 
steel diaphragms (sounding drums) are 
set in the ship’s plating well below the 
water line, in contact with the water. 
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These disk-shaped diaphragms are care- 
fully insulated from all internal vibra- 
tion by means of rubber sheeting, and 
are tuned to respond to a certain pitch. 
At the back of each diaphragm is a 
microphone made like that used in the 
ordinary telephone transmitter and 
packed with carbon granules. It is in- 
serted into the circuit of an electric 
battery and head telephones. So any 
sound waves from the water which strike 
the surface of the diaphragm produce 
corresponding vibratory electric currents 
in the microphone, which are heard at 
the telephone receivers as a musical 
tone. 

Not only do sound waves transmitted 
through water surpass those through air 
in speed and intensity, but also they 
have a highly directional character. This 
enables the hearer to locate the source 
of the sound within two or three degrees 
by the use of two diaphragms. One 
diaphragm is fitted on either side of the 
vessel and so arranged with switches 
that they can be used alternately. By 
swinging the ship and listening first 
through one diaphragm and then the 
other until the sound received by both 
is of equal intensity, the listener ascer- 
tains that the source of the vibration is 
right ahead. 

But more important than this receiv- 
ing system of hydrophony is the Fessen- 
den method of sound telegraphy on ship- 
board, for both transmission and receiv- 
ing, invented in America and highly de- 
veloped both during the war and since. 
Instead of the listening diaphragms, the 
ship is fitted on each side with sound- 


Corncobs Yield 


Getting cheaply from corncobs so im- 
portant a basic intermediary for dyes 
as furfural marks a great stride in the 
progress of the chemistry of commerce. 
Heretofore furfural has been so rare 
as to be regarded as a laboratory curios- 
ity. Distilled with difficulty from wood 
at a cost of $17 a pound, it has been 
sold only in small quantities, chiefly for 
scientific purposes. Now a series of ex- 
periments made by the Bureau of Chem- 
istry of the United States Department 
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producing oscillators. The diaphragms 
of these oscillators are larger and rel- 
atively thicker than the hydrophones 
and require no insulation with rubber. 
They are riveted directly to the hull, 
the surface of the disk being flush with 
the plating, so as to preclude water 
noises. The disks are vibrated electri- 
cally, and by means of a Morse key mes- 
sages can be communicteed 100 miles at 
a rate of over twenty words a minute. 
The same instrument can both transmit 
and receive signals, and for receiving 
head telephones are used as in the case 
ef hydrophones. 


When German submarine flotillas were 
going over to England to surrender, the 
crews were astonished at being thus led 
safely through an intricate channel to 
an east coast naval base at full speed 
in a dense fog. 


The presence of icebergs is detected 
with this invention by applying the prin- 
ciple of reflection and defraction of 
sound waves. This is known as the 
“echo effect.” Questing signals sent out 
from a ship in the danger zone are 
caught when reflected or refracted from 
the sides of the iceberg, which is thus 
located. 


This sound telegraphy is free from the 
atmospheric disturbances encountered in 
wireless signaling and from the zones of 
silence which interfere with communica- 
tion by means of the steam whistle. The 
highly directional character of sound 
waves in water renders the use of sound 
telegraphy more effective in fog than 
that of either wireless or steam whistles. 


a Base for Dyes 


of Agriculture has resulted in the discov- 
ery of a process by which furfural can 
be produced from corncobs at a cost of 
from 15 to 20 cents a pound. 

Furfural is an adjectival noun made 
from furfur, the Latin word for bran. 
The previous scarcity and high price of 
furfural have limited the knowledge of 
what uses it can be put to. Its greatest 
value is as a base for dyes, including 
vivid greens, and the difficult brown and 
blue vat dyes for men’s shirts. By inter- 
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action with various coal-tar products, a 
whole series of dyes can be prepared 
from furfural, the bureau having already 
made and tested over a dozen shades for 
cloth. It is highly useful also in the 
manufacture of many paints and 
lacquers and in the making of bakolite, 
the hard resin used in pipestems and 
similar articles. That furfural has a 
great future as an insecticide is indi- 
cated by the fact that a considerable 
number of people have paid $20 a pound 
for it for this purpose. 

By the new process corncobs yield 
thirty pounds of furfural to the ton. 
Still further experiments have shown 
that even much greater quantities of 
furfural can be obtained by comparative- 
ly simple chemical treatment of the ad- 
hesive recovered from corncobs as a 
by-product. Two grades of adhesive are 
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recovered from corncobs by these Gov- 
ernment processes. The more valuable 
amounts to about 45 per cent. of the 
weight of the cobs. 

Of the 2,500,000,000 to 3,000,000,000 
bushels of corn produced every year in 
the United States, 18,000,000 to 20,000,- 
000 tons of cobs have been going to 
waste, except in so far as the cobs were 
used as fuel and for making cob pipes. 
Within less than two months after pub- 
lication of the foregoing discovery, com- 
mercial plants are being equipped to 
bring the wealth of the cob to bear on 
the solution of the dye question and to 
manufacture all its products. One plant 
in the Ohio Valley, to manufcture fur- 
fural, adhesive, acetate of lime and cellu- 
lose, is to have a capacity for handling 
100 tons of cobs a day. 


An Instrument for Recording Tree Growth 


One of the most difficult problems of 
forestry has been to find accurate means 
of ascertaining the yearly rate of the 
growth of species of trees in different 
regions and localities and at different 
stages of their life history. Such data 
are essential for determining which are 
the best regions for the growth of cer- 
tain valuable species so as to know 
where to favor them in reforestation and 
afforestation. 

The dendrograph is an apparatus for 
giving a continuous record of all the 
changes in the diameter of a tree trunk. 
It records these changes with extreme 
accuracy. The machine is the invention 
of Dr. D. T. MacDougal, Director of the 
Botanical Research Department of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington and 
former Director of the Laboratories of 
the New York Botanical Garden in 
Bronx Park. One of these instruments 
was installed recently in the New York 
Botanical Garden on a young sugar 
maple about a foot in diameter at breast 
height (four feet and a half from the 
ground). Others have been installed in 
various parts of the United States to 
get comparative data. 

This 


instrument consists essentially 


of a belt of blocks to be clasped around 
the trunk of a tree in such a way that 
it is believed that no modification of 
the growth action of the tree is caused 
except where the blocks .actually touch 
the tree. This belt of blocks serves as a 
stable support for the recorder and other 
parts of the apparatus. An essential 
feature of the apparatus is a yoke made 
up of slotted bars of bario, an alloy with 
a very low temperature coefficient. Up- 
right “fingers” of brass wire hold the 
yoke in place. Then there is a recording 
drum for holding a sheet of paper, and 
on this a recording red automatically 
marks the growth of the tree. The record 
thus traced shows the changes between 
the contact screw on the opposite side 
of the tree and the arm of the bearing 
lever, these changes in distance being 
the increase of the trunk’s diameter from 
hour to hour and from day to day 
throughout the growing season. A small 
tin shelter is supported on a bracket 
over the recording drum to protect it 
from the weather. There is clockwork 
in the apparatus, which has to be wound 
up once a week, when a new record.sheet 
is placed on the cylinder. No other at- 
tention is necessary, once the dendro- 
graph is properly installed. 











Anti-Typhoid Vaccination in the 


American Army 
By WILLIAM H. COLE* 


NE of the many _ important 
() achievements of the Medical De- 

partment of the United States 

Army during the World War 
was the confinement of certain diseases 
within unusually narrow limits, con- 
trasted with the spread of a few other 
diseases almost beyond control. Typhoid 
fever was practically absent from the 
American Army during the war, as it 
has been since 1911. In all previous 
wars this disease took nearly as many 
lives as the cannon and rifle. During 
the Franco-Prussian war there were 
73,396 cases of typhoid, causing 8,789 
deaths in the German Army, which was 
60 per cent. of that army’s total mor- 
tality. In the civil war on the Northern 
side there were over 80,000 cases of ty- 
phoid fever. During the Spanish- 
American war there were 20,738 cases 
of typhoid out of 107,973 American of- 
ficers and men, or a case incidence of 
192.65 per 1,000 men—approximately 20 
per cent. The loss from this disease was 
1,580 deaths, or a mortality rate of 14.63 
per 1,000. 


Today the Medical Department of the 
United States Army has as complete 
control over typhoid fever as human 
beings may ever expect. During the re- 
cent war, among the 4,000,000 men in 
the American Army, from April 6, 1917, 
to Nov. 11, 1918, there were only 1,065 
cases of typhoid, or 0.26 per 1,000. The 
total deaths were 156, or 0.039 per 
1,000.4 Table 1 shows the number of 
cases and deaths that would have oc- 
curred in the American Army from Sept. 
1, 1917, to May 2, 1919, if the rates in 





*For twenty-two months ended Aug. 16, 
1919, the writer was stationed at the Army 
Medical School, Washington, D. C., engaged 
in the manufacture of typhoid vaccine. 


7These figures are quoted from Colonel 

Russell’s article in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Dec. 20, 1919, 
Vel. 73, No. 25, Page 1863. 


the civil war and the Spanish-American 
war had obtained. 

This remarkable control over one of 
the most infectious diseases known to 
man has been attained by the use of 
anti-typhoid vaccine. How this has been 
accomplished, and who is responsible, 
must be of deep interest to all Ameri- 
cans. Interesting, also, must be an ac- 
count of the work of the few men who 
produced the vaccine during the war. 


TABLE 1—RELATION OF MORTALITY IN THE WORLD 
Wark TO THAT OF PREVIOUS WARS 


Number of deaths in World War, Sept. 1, 


1917, to May 2, 1919. Average strength, 
approximately 2,121,396. 
(EUMEON, ccd adasadis catacdadewaudaakewaades 213 
WERINEG nacdicascceccuncteunneudaaedecdens 13 
PIB OUNOES® oc ciac dducandecedvakecusuddeuces 42 


Number of deaths that would have occurred 
if the civil war rate had obtained: 


ONIN 6d en Wacken Sawn ddeamadaceuane we: eee 
EIGN 6 cic cdcenducadacdeduaduecaealda 713,951 
OGMNOES. fas intcccacncceceaseaexesees £63,898 


Number of deaths that would have occurred 


if the Spanish-American war rate had 
obtained: 
"PUMROME -sckcccdecdds ccenddcessenseeoees 68,164 
WTI ow dn aewiccas cavNwnsidadecadaaas 11,317 
RIPGGUNODS kc ccwi cacsdcisdecuesdwawueade £6,382 


+Includes malaria, remittent and congestive 
eaten dysentery and diarrhoea. 

It must be remembered that the con- 
trol of typhoid fever belongs to preven- 
tive medicine. The disease is prevented 
by introducing into the system an anti- 
typhoid vaccine or a suspension of killed 
typhoid bacilli in some fluid, a process 
called anti-typhoid vaccination or ty- 
phoid prophylaxis. It has been found that 
the introduction of a foreign protein into 
the blood stream of an animal causes 
the formation of a substance in the 
blood which destroys that protein or 
neutralizes its harmful effects. This 
phenomenon furnishes the basis for the 
production of artificial immunity from 
bacterial diseases. 


The foreign protein thus introduced, 
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whether it be a bacterial extract or a 
live or killed suspension of the bacteria, 
is called an “ antigen,” and the substance 
produced in the blood is an “ antibody.” 
The formation and distribution of the 
antibodies in the blood stream render 
the animal immune to the disease caused 
by the corresponding bacteria. If at any 
time the system is infected by the bac- 
teria the antibodies destroy them, or neu- 
tralize their poison, and the disease is 
prevented. 


HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY 


In 1896 Pfeiffer and Koller,* bacteri- 
ologists in Germany, announced their 
discovery that the introduction of a sus- 
pension of killed typhoid bacilli into 
human beings conferred on them an im- 
munity to typhoid fever. As far as could 
be determined, this acquired immunity 
was the same as that resulting from an 
attack of the disease. A few months 
later Wright,§ an English bacteriologist, 
announced an identical discovery. After 
he had inoculated seventeen persons with 
a suspension of killed typhoid bacilli he 
found that their blood reacted to tests in 
the same way as the blood of those who 
had previously had the disease. He 
therefore suggested that this was a 
means of preventing typhoid fever and 
expressed his confidence in the method. 

Following these discoveries, experi- 
ments with the use of such a vaccine 
were successfully performed by several 
English and German scientists. During 
the Boer war the British Government 
authorized the vaccination of all men 
willing to submit to it. Sir William 
Leishman assisted Wright in supplying 
the vaccine, and later conducted experi- 
ments which contributed valuable infor- 
mation to the subject. Approximately 
100,000 men received at least one dose 
of this vaccine. From the results 
Wright concluded that the number of 
cases of typhoid fever had been reduced 
one-half and the death rate more than 
one-half. His conclusions were not gen- 
erally accepted, however, because of in- 
complete data and false reports that 
the inoculation made the men more sus- 





*Deutsch, med. Woch., 1896, Bd. 22, S. 735. 
§Brit. Med. Journal, Jan. 30, 1897, P. 16. 


ceptible to the disease. It was left to 
Leishman to establish beyond a. doubt 
that typhoid prophylaxis was practicable. 
His experiments at Aldershot, during 
which nearly 20,000 men were vacci- 
nated, gave convincing proof. In 1909 
he made a full report to his Government, 
showing that inoculation against typhoid 
reduced the case incidence per 1,000 men 
about 600 per cent. and the mortality 
about 1,200 per cent. 


Between 1904 and 1907 the Germans 
used a typhoid vaccine in their colonial 
army in Southwest Africa. The re- 
sults were entirely favorable, and the 
use of the vaccine was authorized by the 
War Office. Their partial success was 
due to the work of such men as Wasser- 
mann, Kock, .Gaffky, Heisser-Shiga and 
Kolle, who were members of the staff 
of the Institute for Infectious Diseases. 
The German vaccine differed consider- 
ably from the English. The latter was 
a suspension of the killed typhoid bacilli 
in nutrient broth, while the former was 
a suspension in salt solution, the bacilli 
having been grown on agar-agar. A 
summary of this early German vaccina- 
tion shows that the case incidence per 
thousand men was reduced one-half, and 
the mortality considerably more than 
one-half. These results compare favor- 
ably with the English. 


ADOPTED BY OUR ARMY 


In 1908 the Medical Department of the 
United States Army recognized the 
value of typhoid prophylaxis and decided 
to investigate the method, with the in- 
tention of applying it to our troops. 
Colonel F. F. Russell was sent to Lon- 
don to learn from Leishman the Eng- 
lish method of preparing the vaccine. 
After he had learned the technique, he 
proceeded to Berlin, where, at the Insti- 
tute for Infectious Diseases, he became 
acquainted with the German methods of 
preparation and use of their vaccine. 
Colonel Russell, upon his return to this 
country, began the preparation of a 
typhoid vaccine, introducing several im- 
provements in the technique. Associated 
with him were Lieut. Cols. H. J. Nichols 
and C. F. Craig, and to these three men 
belongs: the credit for first establishing 














on a firm basis the practice of typhoid 
prophylaxis in our army. 

Here is a technical account of Colonel 
Russell’s method of producing the vac- 
cine, which may be skipped by the lay 
reader: 


The American vaccine as perfected by Colo- 
nel Russell|| was made from a single strain 
(Rawlings) of the typhoid bacillus, grown on 
agar-agar in Kolle flasks for eighteen hours. 
The culture used for the vaccine was trans- 
ferred from plates to agar slants and Rus- 
sell’s double sugar medium. These transfers 
were tested for purity by macroscopic agglu- 
tination and by Gram’s stain. If no con- 
tamination occurred, the growth on the agar 
slants was suspended in broth to be used for 
inoculation. The Kolle flasks were then in- 
oculated with this suspension and incubated 
eighteen hours. If no contaminations ap- 
peared, the growth was washed off with salt 
solution, and after a sample had been re- 
moved for counting the collect d suspen- 
sions were heated in a water bath for one 
hour at 53° C. to 54° C. This vaccine was 
then diluted with salt solution to the desired 
strength, 1,000,000,000 bacilli to the cubic 
centimeter. To prevent subsequent contami- 
nation 0.25 per cent. trikresol was added, and 
the product stored in large bottles until 
ready for ampuling. The finished vaccine 
was inoculated into mice and guineapigs to 
determine the absence of tetanus spores, and 
into rabbits to determine its immunizing 
power. Careful tests and controls were made 
at each step in the process in order to avoid 
all danger of contamination, and no vaccine 
was released for shipment unless every test 
had been satisfactory. Because of his de- 
velopment of this technique, which has made 
the American typhoid vaccine so successful, 
Colonel Russell has been called ‘‘ the father 
of typhoid vaccine.’’ 


In 1909 voluntary vaccination against 
typhoid fever was authorized by the 
Surgeon General’s office. The labora- 
tory force volunteered, as well as the 
medical officers stationed in and around 
Washington, and their families and 
friends. Later members of the hospital 
corps received the vaccine, and by the 
end of 1909 1,887 persons had been vac- 
cinated. During 1910 16,073 more per- 
sons volunteered, and in 1911 so many 
men from the various camps of the 


country had offered themselves that the 


practice became well known to all the 
officers and enlisted men. The results 
proved beyond doubt that the treatment 
was practicable and actually preventive. 


||F. IF. Russell, Jour. Med. Research, Bos- 
ton, 1913, 23, 2137. 
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In March, 1911, all the men engaged 
in manoeuvres in Texas were compelled 
to be vaccinated against typhoid. From 
among the several camps along the bor- 
der at that time, the one at San Antonio 
presents typical figures. During the 
four months of the encampment 12,801 
troops were located there, and among 
this number there were only two cases 
of typhoid, and no deaths. In the nearby 
City of San Antonio among the civilian 
population there were reported. forty- 
nine cases of typhoid, with nineteen 
deaths, during the same period. The 
medical officers correctly concluded that 
the absence of typhoid among the troops 
was not due to lack of exposure, but to 
the preventive measure of vaccination. 

This success led to an order from the 
War Department on June 9, 1911, that 
all recruits must be vaccinated against 
typhoid, and another on Sept. 30, 1911, 


that all persons in the service under 45 


years of age must be protected against 
typhoid. By the ist of January, 1912, 
this last order had been executed 
throughout the United States. 


A comparison of the data on the num- 
ber of cases of typhoid fever and the 
deaths resulting, for the years previous 
to 1911, and those since then, shows 
clearly the value of compulsory vac- 
cination. Table 2, quoted from Colonel 
Russell’s article, presents these figures: 


TABLE 2—RATE OF TYPHOID FEVER IN THE 
ARMY FOR THE Past EIGHTEEN YEARS 


Ratio Ratio 

No. of Per No. of Per 

Year. Cases. 1,000. Deaths. 1,000. 
TOGO accesses 531 5.75 60 0.43 
BOGE. esiewuas 594 9.43 78 0.64 
MSGR avcswsns 565 8.58 69 0.86 
Ee exeewaws 348 5.82 30 0.28 
BO hecedeae 247 5.62 12 0.27 
Ie waenuens 193 3.57 17 0.30 
BGGGD teancucas 347 5.66 15 0.28 
WRG wsetuzes 208 3.53 16 0.19 
TOW Sewceess 215 2.94 21 0.23 
WIG akacwade 17. 3.03 16 0.28 
Dec datwladn 142 2.32 10 0.16 
WHEE. awenaned 44 0.85 6 0.09 
TORR Scsceecs 18 0.31 3 0.04 
RE éasannes 4 0.04 0 0.00 
ee” éaacawas % 0.07 3 0.03 
Te 8 iesue as 8 0.08 0 0.00 
WG canewsus 25 0.23 3 0.03 
BOEe -deweeeus 297 0.44 23 0.03 
ROS veroosane 768 0.30 133 0.05 


*Voluniary vaccination against typhoid. 
Compulsory vaccination. 
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Making ‘stock plates ” for anti-typhoid vaccine. 





The bacilli are suspended in a tube 


of broth, and the suspension is then diluted’ by transferring one loopful of it to a tube of 
melted agar, another from that to a second tube, and so on. After incubation for forty-eight 
hours, the typhoid colonies which then appear are transferred to agar slants and Russeli’s 


double sugar medium. 


These figures show that typhoid fever 
has been brought under control to a re- 
markable degree. The slight increase in 
the ratio per thousand for 1917 and 1918 
has been determined to be due to cases 
of typhoid which were in the incubation 
stage at the time of the patient’s vacci- 
nation, and which, therefore, could not 
have been prevented by the vaccine; or 
to exposure to overwhelming doses of 
infectious material which could not possi- 
bly be overcome by the action of the 
vaccine. Including these cases, there 
was only one death from typhoid out of 
every group of 25,641 men. This is 
truly a remarkable record, in view of the 
hurried mobilization of the troops in 1917 
and 1918, and of the vaccination of these 
men by officers not particularly trained 
in this work. During the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war there was one death from ty- 
phoid in each group of seventy-one men, 
and in civil life one death in each group 
of 4,255 persons. 


On the right is Lieut. Col. Snow, on the left Lieutenant Paxton. 


After the technique of making the 
vaccine had been perfected by Colonel 
Russell in 1911, it became a routine at 
the typhoid vaccine laboratories in the 
Army Medical Schocl at Washington, 
D. C. Our army at that time was small 
and the task of manufacturing the vac- 
cine was not large, even though it was 
very important. : 

At the approach of our entrance into 
the World War, early in 1917, it was evi- 
dent that the amount of typhoid vaccine 
soon to be required would greatly exceed 
that of former years. In those early 
months of preparation, Colonel E. R. 
Whitmore and Lieut. Cols. Nichols and 
Reasoner devoted unstinted labor that 
the army vaccine should go forth in 
any amount required with the high stan- 
dard unchanged. When the necessity 
that these men should be engaged in 
other work came, Lieut. Col. Snow took 
charge of the vaccine laboratories. Dur- 
ing those strenuous days the zessistance 
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Inoculating (“ planting ’’) the 


Kolle flasks. 





A cotton swab, after immersion in the 


inoculating suspension of typhoid bacilli, is wsed to cover the surface of the agar im the 


Kolle flasks. 


rendered by Second Lieutenants Paxton, 
Byrne and Carroll should not be left un- 
mentioned. It was due to the untiring 
efforts of these four officers and a small 
group of enlisted men that the unprece- 
dented amount of typhoid vaccine was 
successfully prepared during 1917. 


The fourth floor of the Army Medical 
School was turned over to the vaccine 
laboratories and the work divided into 
three departments—preparation, bac- 
teriological and shipping—all under one 
head, Lieut. Col. Snow. 

The preparation department was in 
charge of the veteran Master Hospital 
Sergeant, A. Tracy. All the material 
used in the production of the vaccine was 
assembled and put in the proper con- 
dition by his men. The medium used for 
typhoid was ordinary nutrient agar 
made with beef extract and peptone, the 
reaction being adjusted to about 1 per 
cent. acid. After the medium was pre- 
pared it was placed in Kolle flasks and 
sterilized. The salt solution was made 
from chemically pure sodium chloride 


The flasks are then incubated for twenty-four hours. 


and distilled water, its strength being 
0.85 per cent. This was then sterilized 
in the autoclave. Following an incuba- 
tion period of twenty-four hours, the 
Kolle flasks containing the agar were 
ready for inoculation with the typhoid 
suspensions prepared in the bacteriolog- 
ical department. 


The vaccine used was a triple vaccine 
containing one typhoid strain—the one 
obtained from England in 1911—and two 
strains each of paratyphoid “A” and 
“B.” All were selected because of their 
particular properties valuable in making 
an effective vaccine, and were mixed in 
the proper proportions. 


ENLARGING THE LABORATORY 


When the amount of vaccine needed 
was so greatly increased in 1917, runs of 
from 2,000 to 3,000 flasks were made in- 
stead of the former 100 or 200 flasks, 
and it became necessary to construct a 
larger, completely insulated room, 8 by 
19 by 12 feet, heated by fourteen electric 
stoves controlled by a thermostat and a 
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The Incubator: Interior view of the incubator room, which is heated by electric stoves, 


maintaining a temperature of 37.5 degrees Centigrade. 


solenoid. A second vaccine room was 
also arranged to accommodate the 
twelve men necessary to handle that 
number of flasks. Each of these rooms 
opened directly into the incubator. Be- 
cause of the facts that the best growth 
on the flasks was obtained after a mini- 
mum incubation of twenty-four hours 
and that the washing stage required 
about fourteen hours, it was necessary to 
begin the inoculating of the flasks not 
later than 4 o’clock in the morning. This 
meant that the men must report for work 
at 3 o’clock in order to make the neces- 
sary preparations. 

The 3,000 Kolle flasks were inoculated 
by the twelve men under as complete 
asepsis as possible. Fifty flasks were 
stacked in a rack; making sixty racks in 
all, or five for each inoculator. The men 
were clothed in sterile cap, gown and 
rubber gloves, and the rooms kept tight- 
ly closed during the operation to prevent 
the entrance of any air-borne contami- 
nating organisms. Since about five 
hours were required for the process, the 
temperature of the rooms often rose to 


Its capacity is 8,000 Kolle flasks. 


100 degrees Fahrenheit. Due to the use 
of Bunsen burners and to the lack of 
ventilation, the atmosphere of these 
rooms became heavy with carbon dioxide, 
occasionally causing a man’s collapse. 

When all the flasks had been inocu- 
lated, the racks were placed in the in- 
cubator, which was kept at a tempera- 
ture of 98.6 degrees Fahrenheit for 
twenty-four hours. At the end of the in- 
cubation period the flasks were 
“washed,” or freed from their bacterial 
growths. 


STANDARDIZING AND SHIPPING 


While the suspensions were being 
heated in the water bath, standardization 
was performed in another room, accord- 
ing to Wright’s method. This involved a 
mixture of equal parts of the suspension 
to be tested and fresh human blood. This 
mixture was smeared on to a glass slide 
and stained. The ratio between the num- 
ber of bacilli to red blood corpuscles was 
then obtained through the microscope. 
Since the number of red blood cells per 
cubic centimeter in humans is a constant 
in normal individuals, the strength of the 
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suspension, or the number of bacilli per 
cubic centimeter, was easily determined. 
When the heating and standardization 
of the sixty suspensions had been com- 
pleted, each one was cultured in the vac- 
cine rooms to test its purity. They were 
then ready for diluting to the proper 
strengths. 

The ampuling and shipping depart- 
ment observed the same rules and care 
for making all the operations aseptic as 
in the bacteriological department. The 
vaccine was put into small glass ampuls 
of from one to twenty-five cubic centi- 
meters’ capacity and the end of each was 
sealed off in a blast flame. The ampuls 
representing each bottle of the mixed 
steck vaccine were packed in separate 
containers to facilitate the tracing back 
of any error. 

Although typhoid vaccine made in this 
way is supposed to retain its immunizing 
power for one year, it was ruled by the 
army that none of its vaccine over four 
months old should be used. This avoid- 
ed all possibility of deterioration. The 
time limit of the vaccine was plainly 
marked on each package of ampuls. 


As orders for the triple vaccine came 
in from all over the world (the navy and 
Marine Corps also used this army vac- 
eiue, it having been made compulsory 
in January, 1912) the ampuls were 
packed and prepared for shipment with- 
in twenty-four hours after the receipt 
of the order. At no time did the supply 
of typhoid vaccine at the Army Medical 
School fall below the demand for it, a 
remarkable record for those few men 
who were responsible for its preparation. 
During the year 1917 15,400 liters of 
triple typhoid vaccine, or 18,000,000 
doses, were produced, representing a 
commercial cost of $4,500,000. The ac- 
tual cost to the Government, however, 
was determined to be only $900,000, or 
a saving of $3,600,000. The amount pro- 
duced during 1918 was still greater, ap- 
proaching 25,000,000 doses. The actual 
figures for 1918 have not yet been made 
public. 


In the Spring of 1918 the force of as- 
sistants was augmented to about twenty- 
five. These men, instead of the former 


three runs a week, produced six runs of 
3,000 Kolle flasks a week, or just twice 
as much as in 1917. And, further, they 
maintained the record of supplying the 
demand at all times. 


AN IMPROVED VACCINE 


It was at this time that the experi- 
mental production of an improved vac- 
cine was begun, which meant much ad- 
ditional work. This new vaccine was an 
oil suspension, a form of cottonseed oi! 
taking the place of the salt solution; it 
required many new processes and an al- 
most entirely new technique. For its 
development credit should be given to 
Colonel Whitmore, Major Fennel, Lieu- 
tenant Petersen and the enlisted men 
employed in the vaccine laboratories. 
Its preparation allowed the use of sev- 
eral mechanical aids. The dried bacilli, 
for instance, were placed in specially de- 
signed grinding jars containing steel 
balls. The jars were fastened to a grind- 
ing machine and allowed to revolve for 
from eighteen to twenty-four hours. At 
the end of this time, when the bacilli 
had been ground into a flour, the jars 
were removed from the machine, and 
after further treatment and more grind- 
ing the proper amount of cottonseed oil 
was added. 


Successful experiments led to the tem- 
porary adoption in October, 1918, of the 
oil, or “ lipovaccine,” in place of the sa- 
line. In March, 1919, however, the use 
of the latter was restored to allow fur- 
ther experimentation with the oil 
product. The outstanding advantages of 
the lipovaccine are, first, that it may be 
inoculated in a single dose, instead of in 
three doses; and, second, the slow rate of 
absorption of the lipovaccine renders the 
reaction of the individual to it much 
less severe than that of the saline. In a 
military sense the first advantage saves 
much time in preparing troops for duty, 
and it was for this reason that the lipo- 
vaccine was temporarily adopted. It is 
gratifying to know that Colonel Rus- 
sell, the pioneer in American typhoid pro- 
phylaxis, is again in charge of the 
typhoid vaccine laboratories at Washing- 
ton, and will supervise the further ex- 
periments with lipovaccine. 
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Out of the twenty-five men who act- 
ually performed the work of making the 
vaccine in 1918 only two were commis- 
sioned officers, these being Second Lieu- 
tenants in the Sanitary Corps. Except- 
ing one Sergeant and one Corporal, the 
others were privates. Twenty-three of 
them were college-trained men holding 
a Bachelor’s degree. Two of these had 
pursued graduate work and had attained 
their degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Four others had nearly completed their 
work for a doctor’s degree, while the 
remaining seventeen were graduate 
students working for advanced degrees, 
or medical students who had temporarily 
abandoned their studies to serve their 
country. They were selected by the au- 
thorities to do that work and performed 
their arduous tasks without receiving any 
publicity, suitable promotion or reward, 
except that which comes from a knowl- 
edge of duty well done. To their efforts 
was due the fact that the families and 





friends of the men in service during the 
war could feel sure that their boys would 
be adequately protected from the in- 
fectious disease of typhoid fever. Of all 
the men who wore the white chevron, 
they certainly deserved the praise and 
commendation of the American people. 

The Medico-Military Review, issued by 
the Surgeon General’s office Dec. 15, 
1919, summed up the whole matter in 
these words: 


Those who have first-hand knowledge of 
sanitary conditions in the combat and bil- 
leting areas occupied by our troops in 
France, of the general pollution of water 
supplies, and of the frequently continuous 
exposure to infectious material, can fully 
realize the r6dle played by prophylactic 
vaccination, chlorination of water sup- 
plies, and other preventive measures in 
the control of typhoid. Had such pre- 
ventive measures not been in force, and 
more particularly prophylactic vaccina- 
tion, without doubt the case incidence of 
typhoid between June, 1918, and June, 
1919, would have been greatly in excess of 

. 100,000 cases, 


Italy’s Greatest Victory in the War 


Authorized Summary of Official Report of the 
Battle of Vittorio Veneto 


Through the courtesy of the Italian Military Attaché at Washington—Marquis 
Viitorio Asinari di Bernezzo, Colonel in the General Staff of the Royal Italian Army 
—CURRENT History is able to present the official story of Italy’s last and greatest 
victory over the Austro-Hungarian Armies in the World War. It was translated 
from the official report of the Italian Supreme Command by Captain Carlo Hunting- 
ton, Marquis di Bernezzo’s assistant, and is now made available to the general public 


for the first time in the English language. 


the decision of the world conflict 

would be brought about more 
rapidly by putting the Austrian Army 
hors de combat, so as to isolate Ger- 
many and force her to surrender. After 
the retreat of Caporetto and the mar- 
velous stand on the Piave, all energies 
were directed to the preparing of the 
morale of the troops and to obtaining a 
moral ascendency on the enemy, who was 
in the Spring of 1918 in great numerical 
superiority and excellently prepared. A 
first offensive of ours, which was to be 
carried out at the end of May, was put 
off, because we heard of the intense 


HE main idea of the Comando 
Supremo had always been that 


preparation for a decisive Austrian of- 
fensive in June; also because our allies 
were hard pressed on the western front 
and could not spare any troops to rein- 
force our front. The Austrian offensive, 
which was supposed to be the decisive 
one of the war, was launched, and failed, 
being met and foreseen by our counter- 
preparation and by our men, who were 
ready for attacking, and with high of- 
fensive spirit. Thus the Austrian fail- 
ure was the turn of the tide in the 
World War. 


PART I. PREPARATION 


After the failure of June the state 
of the enemy was such that an offensive 

















on our side would have brought about 
a decisive victory. But we had suffered 
losses of 90,000 men in the June battle, 
and our allies could not send any aid, 
having their hands full on the western 
front. To pursue more extensive opera- 
tions, it was necessary to prepare men 
and means afresh. Meanwhile the bril- 
liant French counteroffensive of the 
Marne opened a new phase of the con- 
flict. The Germans, having lost all hope 
for victory on the western front, might 
now attempt a final effort by concen- 
trating all their energies against the 
numerically weaker of the Allies, that 
is, Italy. And a rapid concentration of 
the German forces on our front, which 
could be carried out twice as fast as the 
allied movements, was a possibility which 
we had to consider, more so as we re- 
ceived much information to that effect. 
So while preparing for an offensive we 
also never lost sight of the defensive. 


The plan for the offensive had to aim 
in assisting the general efforts of the 
Allies to the utmost according to two 
different solutions: To drive the attack 
home with all possible forces, throwing 
the last available man into the scale, so 
as to gain a decision at one blow, or 
else to make a preparatory attack as a 
first phase of a more complex effort if 
the enemy succeeded in establishing a 
new solid defensive front on all the thea- 
tres of war. 

We found ourselves in a delicate situa- 
tion regarding drafts, having little more 
than was strictly necessary to make good 
the normal losses of units. This is not 
surprising, considering the effort which 
we had already sustained, the fresh units 
which had to be formed after October, 
1917, the contingents in Albania (about 
100,000 men), in Macedonia (55,000 
men), in France (eleven corps, 48,000 
men), and also the fact that there re- 
mained in France 70,000 men of the 
Italian Labor Corps, to say nothing of 
the forces in the colonies, in Russia and 
even in Palestine. To organize reserves 
we combed out every available man in 
the country who had been used for the 
lines of communication, for ammunition 
factories, &c., and completed their in- 
struction. 
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In the early days of July a plan of 
operations for an attack on the Asiago 
Plateau, which would have relieved the 
pressure on our front and which had 
been agreed upon with the Allies, was 
prepared. But at the same time as this 
plan of operations, of limited extent, 
another and bigger scheme, intrusted to 
a few men and guarded with the strict- 
est secrecy, was being matured in the 
interior of the Comando Supremo. 

This was held in readiness in case a 
change in the general situation should 
render it possible to risk all for all in a 





GENERAL ARMANDO DIAZ 


Commander in Chief of the Italian armies 
at the time of the final victory 
(© Western Newspaper Union) 


supreme thrust in a direction vital to 
the enemy, even at the cost of serious 
losses, so as to overwhelm him in a 
definite rout. Troops and commands 
were in the meantime intensely trained 
and prepared for open warfare. 

During August the general military 
situation, though better, did not show 
any such improvement as to justify the 
carrying out of this plan, so the prepara- 
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tions for the attack on the Asiago 
Plateau were continued. 

But in September fresh events de- 
veloped. The allied attack in Macedonia 
brought about the collapse of the Bul- 
garian resistance, opening a break on 
the Austrian flank, and this gave us 
the hope of creating the favorable situa- 
tion, long prayed for, which would allow 
us to launch our forces in a dangerous 
but .decisive direction and so end the 
war. On Sept. 25, four days before the 
conclusion of the Bulgarian armistice, 
orders were given for the concentration 
of forces on the Middle Piave instead of 
the plateau, this being the sector chosen 
for attack. 


STRATEGIC PLAN OF THE BATTLE 


The fundamental idea of the action 
planned by the Comando Supremo was 
to separate the Austrian mass in the 
Trentino from that on the Piave by a 
decisive break through, and then, by an 
enveloping action, to cause the fall of 
the whole mountain front, which would 
necessarily bring about the yielding of 
the enemy front on the plain. 

For this plan we bore in mind that 
the Sixth Austrian Army, the northern 
one of the two deployed between the 
mountains and the sea, had its line 
of communication running: Vittorio- 
Conegliano-Sacile. To reach Vittorio 
meant to sever this vital artery, to stop 
all supplies of food and ammunition and 
so place the Sixth Army completely at 
our mercy. 

After reaching Vittorio the Comando 
Supremo proposed to concentrate its ef- 
fort against the heights, with the two- 
fold object of: 1. Advancing on Feltre 
in the rear of the Grappa, bringing about 
the fall of this imposing bastion. 2. By 
reaching the Lelluno Valley, advancing 
from there up the Cadore and Agordino, 
while the troops which had caused the 
fall of Grappa advanced up the Val 
Sugana, thus creating a threat of irrep- 
arable disaster to the whole Austrian 
organization on the Trentino front. 

The success of this manoeuvre was 
based essentially on surprise and on 
rapidity of action. On the rapidity of 
action we could count because of the 
lone and careful training of the troops 


and because every man, from the last 
soldier up, was convinced that a de- 
termined break in the enemy front would 
give us definite victory. The surprise 
was assured by the character of the in- 
tended action, which differed from all 
others which had been carried out in the 
war, and by the care that was taken to 
keep the enemy absolutely in the dark 
as to our proposed action. 

On the other hand, the Comando Su- 
premo had not failed to take all neces- 
sary measures in consideration that the 
passage of a river subjected to floods in 
the rainy season is subject to many un- 
foreseen circumstances. The presence of 
a river can, under certain circumstances, 
be of enormous help to the defender. 
Therefore all kinds of supplies and a 
mass of artillery capable of guarantee- 
ing the holding of bridgeheads were pre- 
arranged. To increase the elasticity of 
the manoeuvre two fresh armies were 
formed at the last moment (to insure 
secrecy). These were the Tenth, under > 
General the Earl of Cavan (G. O. C. B. 
E. F.), and the Twelfth, under General 
Graziani, Commander French Forces. 
These were inserted between the armies 
holding our line between the Brenta and 
the sea (Fourth, Eighth, Third), the 
Twelfth between the Fourth and Eighth, 
from Monte Tomba to Pederobba, which 
was to operate astride the Piave after 
capturing the Alano Basin and the 
Valdobbiadene heights; the Tenth, be- 
tween the Eighth and Third, was to cross 
the Piave opposite the Grave of Pappa- 
dopoli and advance on the Livenza, 
covering the right flank of the Eighth 
Army and attracting the enemy reserves, 
which were assembled in the lower part 
of the plains. 

The formation of these two armies 
came into effect on Oct. 14. 


THE ARRANGEMENTS MADE 


The orders to concentrate troops and 
supplies for the battle were issued on 
Sept. 25. Between then and Oct. 10, in 
fifteen days, 1,600 guns of all calibres 
and 500 trench mortars were transferred 
to the new front, coming from our gen- 
eral reserve, but in great part from dis- 
tant mountain fronts; positions were 
selected and occupied, and fire was 
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registered. At the same time there were 
collected 2,400,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion. Fully twenty-one divisions were 
concentrated on the new front in the 
same period, coming from the rear or 
from other sectors by night marches. 
All this under torrential and continuous 
rain. All movements were completed by 
the 10th and we could have begun our 
action on the 16th, as planned, if the 
weather had not become even worse, and 
the rise in the Piave obliged us to post- 
pone for at least a week. 

As the general military situation now 
was such that an effort of ours, well 
executed, would bring about a decision 
in the war, we thought it necessary to 
stake all for all, and so in the extra time 
we denuded every possible sector of our 
front of reserves and another 400 guns 
were brought to reinforce the sector of 
the Fourth Army, which was now 
ordered to push its attack home instead 
of only co-operating with the main 
action, so as to precede and prepare for 
the main offensive and draw the enemy 
reserves of the Feltre region. 

By the evening of the 23d the attack 
was ready to be launched also on the 
Grappa. 

To allow us all possible means of 
crossing the river, and also of repairing 
the losses sure to be caused by floods 
and bombardments, extraordinary prepa- 
rations, most carefully thought out, had 
to be made. When they were ready we 
had twenty regular pontoon bridging 
equipments, 5,000 yards of tubular foot- 
bridging of a special type on boats built 
for the purpose, and another 5,000 yards 
of regulation bridging. Hundreds of 
boats and barges had been built or 
requisitioned in upper Italy, and anchors 
were provided for thousands of boats, as 
it was reckoned that the violence of the 
current required using two for each 
boat. At the same time 700,000 cubic 
feet of timber was prepared for the re- 
pairing of the permanent bridges on the 
Piave and the other streams, together 
with the necessary iron work and acces- 
sories. 


THE OPPOSING FORCES 


The enemy held the front from the 
Stelvio to the sea with 63% divisians, of 


which at the beginning of the battle 39% 
were in the front line, 13% in second 
line and 10% in reserve. In the sector 
chosen for attack there were deployed 
23 divisions, as follows: Eleven from 
Brenta to Pederobba, 9 from Pederobba 
to Ponte della Priula, and 3 from Ponte 
della Priula to Ponte di Piave. In the 
back areas he had 10% divisions of re- 
serves. All these divisions were among 
the best of the Austrian Army. 


The enemy defensive system was 
formidable. He had the advantage of 
dominating positions on the Grappa, in 
successive lines. On the plain he had 
constructed “ battle-belts,” grouped in 
two successive positions, the “ Kaiser- 
stellung” and the “ K6nigstellung.” 
Powerful masses of artillery (about 2,000 
guns) were concentrated on the flanks 
and rear of the sectors, so as to deliver 
the most effectual front and enfilade 
fire. The area north of Grappa was de- 
fended by 1,200 guns, to which we op- 
posed about 1,800 guns. Opposite our 
sector, Pederobba to Palazzon, were 
grouped about 500 guns, to which we 


opposed an imposing mass of about 2,150 
guns, as this was the principal front to 


be broken through. The enemy could 
use about 350 guns on the Grave di 
Pappadopoli front, to which we opposed 
about 800 guns. 


Altogether on our side over 4,750 
weapons of all calibres, including about 
600 heavy trench mortars, could con- 
centrate their fire on the front of 
attack; 5,700,000 rounds of ammunition 
were accumulated near the front for 
action (eight days’ supply). 

The front was held by us, altogether, 
with fifty-one Italian, three British, two 
French and one Czechoslovak divisions, 
and the 332d American Regiment. 

The mass intended to break through 
the enemy front line and follow up the 
success was composed of twenty-two 
infantry divisions in front line, of which 
two were British and one French. The 
armies were: Fourth, General Giardino; 
Twelfth, General Graziani; Eighth, Gen- 
eral Caviglia; Tenth, General Cavan. 

Nineteen Italian divisions (fifteen 
infantry and four cavalry) and the 
Czechoslovak division were in second line 
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as reserve or as powerful striking force. 
Of these the Ninth Army, General Mor- 
rone, and the Cavalry Corps, General 
Count of Turin, were under direct orders 
of General Headquarters. 


PART II. THE BATTLE 


It was: decided that the battle should 
commence at dawn on Oct. 24 by an 
attack of the Fourth Army in the 
Grappa area, carried out in co-operation 
with the left wing of the Twelfth Army 
and with the support of artillery of the 
Sixth Army (Asiago Plateau). The 
Tenth Army was to take possession of 
the Grave di Pappadopoli, thus crossing, 
as a preliminary action, the main stream 
of the river. 

Between Brenta and Piave our artil- 
lery fire began at 5 A. M. on the 24th. 
The infantry moved to the attack at 7:15 
A. M. A dense fog, changing later into 
pouring rain, came on, limiting the artil- 
lery effectiveness on both sides, but it 
did not hinder the infantry struggle, 
which in this area soon became of a 
most desperate character. The Asolone 
was taken in a rush, but had to be 
abandoned under violent fire and desper- 
ate counterattacks. .The Pertica and 
Prassolan were. taken and had also to 
be abandoned under the terrific fire of 
artillery and machine guns. The sum- 
mit of Solarolo and the Valderoa were 
captured, after violent struggle, and 
held. The left wing of the Twelfth 
Army, supporting this action, descended 
from M. Tomba and Mofenera and suc- 
ceeded in establishing itself on the 
north banks of the Ornic stream in the 
Alano Basin. In these sanguinary 
actions 1,300 prisoners and numerous 
machine guns were taken. 

At the same time assault detachments 
of the Sixth Army, on the Asiago 
Plateau, had raided and occupied enemy 
trenches, thus causing alarm in the 
Austrian lines, and taking prisoners. 

The desperate resistance met with on 
the Grappa caused no change in the gen- 
eral plan, but the attacks were to be 
continued, so as to wear down the enemy 
and force him to use his reserves. 

On the Piave the British and Italian 
troops of the Tenth Army had occupied 
in the morning of the 24th the islands 


of the Grave, but the crossing of the 
river had to be put off for that night, 
owing to heavy rain, which came on 
suddenly, making the river rise, so that 
in the area chosen for bridging, even at 
the fords, the river reached a height of 
five feet two inches, and in many places 
the speed of the current exceeded three 
yards a second. The crossing was put 
off to the evening of the 26th. 

On Oct. 25 the Fourth Army renewed 
its attacks with the utmost vigor, captur- 
ing, with heavy losses, M. Pertica and 
Forcelletta and trying again for the 
Solarolo, which was swept by the most 
terrific fire. During this day 1,400 
prisoners were captured and such heavy 
losses inflicted on the enemy that he was 
shaken and used his reserves for the 
defense of the Grappa sector, bringing 
up also those which he was keeping 
around Feltre and Biluno. Thus he used 
the very reserves we wished to have 
neutralized, so as not to be used against 
the Eighth Army. 

During the day of the 26th the battle 
on the Grappa continued to be desperate 
and close; 1,200 prisoners were cap- 
tured. The enemy had now nine divisions 
in the line against our attacking seven, 
who continued to fight and wear him 
out. 


BREAKING OF THE ENEMY’S FRONT 


When the weather conditions improved 
on the evening of the 26th, the task of 
throwing bridges across the Piave was 
commenced. One was thrown in front 
of the Twelfth Army at Molinetto 
(Pederobba), seven on the front of the 
Eighth Army and three in front of the 
Tenth Army at the Grave di Poppado- 
poli. Of these, owing to the strong cur- 
rent and the accurate enemy fire, only 
six could be completed, the one at 
Molinetto, two in front of the Eighth 
Army and the third on the Grave. Cross- 
ing the bridges and using ferries and 
boats, the first detachments gained the 
left bank of the river and, assisted by 
the effective fire of our artillery, rushed 
the enemy’s lines and captured them. 

At daylight the troops which had 
crossed the river formed three bridge- 
heads. 

The first, near Valdobbiadene, was 
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held by troops of the Twelfth Army 
(three battalions of French and three 
battalions of Alpini, with a regiment of 
the Eighth Army, which had used that 
bridge). At evening these troops had 
reached the line Osteria Nuova-Madonna 
di Caravaggio-Funer-Ca’ Settolo. 


The second bridgehead, in the Ser- 
naglia Plain, was held by troops of the 
Eighth Army. On the left elements of 
the 27th Corps, which had not been able 
to establish its own bridges, in the cen- 
tre the 57th Division, on the right the 
1st Assault Division and part of the 22d 
Corps, with three mountain batteries. 
To the right of the 22d Corps the 8th 
Corps had failed to establish any cross- 
ing, owing to the current and the 
accurate fire of the enemy artillery, 
which continually cut the bridges. 

While the troops of the Eighth Army, 
on the far side of the river, struggled 
gallantly and carried one enemy posi- 
tion after the other, all the bridges were 
destroyed behind them. Notwithstand- 
ing the precarious situation, they fought 
gallantly and repulsed many counterat- 
tacks, delivered in some cases by forces 
three times as numerous. 


The third bridgehead was formed by 
the Tenth Army, which had taken the 
enemy defenses and extended in the plain 
of Cima d’Olmo. The 11th Italian Corps 
(right wing) encountered serious re- 
sistance, was counterattacked and had 
to retire slightly in the evening. The 
14th British Corps (left wing) had 
strenuous fighting around Borgo Mala- 
notte, which was captured, lost and re- 
taken; 5,600 prisoners and 24 guns were 
taken. 

Night 27th-28th—The work of repair- 
ing bridges continued feverishly, not- 
withstanding the difficulty caused by the 
vain and by the enemy, who was intensi- 
fying his fire with H. E. and mustard- 
gas shells. The 8th Corps was unable 
to complete any bridge on its front be- 
tween Falze and Nervesa. A wide gap 
was thus left on the far side of the 
Piave between the Eighth and Tenth 
Armies. To fill this gap the reserve 
corps of the Eighth Army, the 18th, 
was ordered to cross the Piave on the 
bridges of the Tenth Army and operate 
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the next day from the south, in order to 
relieve the front of the 8th Corps. 


Oct. 28—The 18th Corps began to 
cross on the bridges of the Tenth Army, 
which had been destroyed during the 
night and hastily repaired; at the same 
time fresh troops of the Eighth Army 
were able to cross between Pederobba 
and Falze. 


The Twelfth Army attacked astride 
the Piave in a northerly direction, storm- 
ing Alano and the heights of Valdob- 
biadene and capturing several thousand 
prisoners. 


The bridges of the Eighth Army were 
again destroyed, but our troops, com- 
pletely isolated, resisted all counter- 
attacks. They were supplied with food, 
ammunition and blankets by airplane. 


The 18th Corps, who had been able 
to cross part of its troops on the Tenth 
Army bridges, attacked, moving up on 
the left bank of the river, and by the 
evening had passed beyond the Susegana 
Railway, thus clearing the way for the 
8th Corps. 

Further south the Tenth Army (11th 
Italian and 14th British) had widened 
the breach opened in the Kaiserstellung 
and reached the Monticano. 

By this time the enemy formation on 
the left bank of the Piave was broken 
into two large masses and the Eighth 
Army regained its liberty of action. 


SUCCESS IN SIGHT 


During the early hours of the 29th 
the 8th Corps, having at last bridged 
the river, advanced in its turn to the 
attack. It carried the enemy lines at 
Marcateili, took possession of Susegana, 
and while the 18th Corps occupied Con- 
egliano it pushed forward a flying 
column (Florence Lancers and Bersa- 
glieri Cyclists) to occupy Vittorio, which 
was reached in the evening. 

At the same time the Twelfth Army, 
particularly the 52d Alpini Division, 
took the most important position of M. 
Cesen; they occupied Segusino and 
reached Quero. Later, columns of the 
Eighth Army passed beyond Follina. 
The Tenth Army crossed the Monticano 
on a wide front. Altogether over 8,000 
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prisoners and 100 guns were captured 
up to.Oct. 31. 


Meanwhile, on the front of the Fourth 
Army, becoming more and more com- 
mitted in the battle, the enemy had on 
the 27th passed to the counteroffensive; 
he launched attack after attack against 
the Pertica and Valderoa, with tre- 
mendous losses, but in vain. On the 28th 
and 29th we attacked again on the Col 
della Berretta, on the Solarolo and 
Prassolan, meeting desperate resistance 
and untiring counterattacks. The enemy 
threw his last reserves into the fray, 
bringing up the number of divisions to 
eleven. 

Thus the Fourth Army, though it did 
not immediately obtain its objective, 
that is, the interruption of thé enemy 
communications between hills and plains, 
succeeded by its tenacity in the imme- 
diate co-operation, by exhausting the re- 
serves, which were in the Feltre Basin, 
rendering impossible to transfer them 
to the plain to fill the gap opened by the 
Eighth, Tenth and Twelfth Armies. 

The enemy’s defeat was precipitated 
on the 30th. His new front, hastily pre- 
pared on rear positions, was again 
broken at several points. The Eighth 
Army brilliantly carried out the task 
assigned to it, swung to the left, occu- 
pied the Fadalto Gorge and advanced 
toward Belluno. The ist Cavalry Divi- 
sion was pushed forward between the 
Eighth and Tenth Armies, toward the 
Livenza and further the Tagliamento. 

Now the Comando Supremo thought 
the right moment had come to bring into 
action the Third Army. This army, 
which had been anxiously awaiting the 
moment, forced the passages at Ponte 
di Piave, Salgareda, Romanziol and S. 
Dona under desperate odds and ad- 
vanced boldly in the plains, though meet- 
ing strong opposition. Over 3,000 prison- 
ers were taken on this day. The Twelfth 
Army had forced the Quero Gorge. The 
Tenth and Third Armies advanced to- 
ward the Livenza. 

Thus the Austrian command had been 
deceived by our two thrusts on the Grap- 
pa and at the Grave. It had allowed its 
reserves at Feltre to be drawn toward 
the Grappa front and the greater part 
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of its reserves in the plain toward the 
Tenth Army, whose duty was to form a 
defense flank for the Eighth. Every 
effort to check our advance toward the 
valley junction at Belluno came thus too 
late. 


COLLAPSE OF GRAPPA FRONT 


The threat of the Twelfth Army in 
the direction of Feltre brought the deci- 
sive moment for the Grappa. 

During the night of the 30th-31st the 
main body of the enemy forces, under 
cover of the darkness, commenced its re- 
tirement on the Fonzaso-Feltre front. 
The Fourth Army, who became aware of 
this movement, ordered the advance; not- 
withstanding strong defense of the 
enemy rear guards and numerous artil- 
lery, which had to cover the withdrawal 
of the enormous amount of guns and 
material in this sector, the advancing 
columns overpowered them and advanced 
down the Seren Valley. 

The Ancona Brigade of the Sixth 
Army, advancing rapidly in the Brenta 
Valley, occupied Cismon, capturing 1,000 
men and nine 6-inch guns, which had 
been firing on Bassano. 

At 5:30 P. M. the Lombardia Brigade 
and Alpini of Exilles and Pieve di Cadore 
battalions entered Feltre, capturing over 
2,000 prisoners and preventing the blow- 
ing up of the bridges. A group of cavalry 
squadrons was sent on the morning of 
the following day (Nov. 1) in pursuit 
toward Belluno. 


THE LIVENZA REACHED 


On that same day (31st) the Twelfth 
Army continued its advance and reached 
the Piave between Lentiai and Miel. 

The Eighth Army had some hard 
fighting at the S. Boldo Pass. It took 
the Fadalto defile and threw out ad- 
vanced columns to Ponte nelle Alpi and 
the Cansiglio. 

The cavalry corps, which had received 
orders to try to anticipate the enemy at 
the crossings of the Tagliamento from 
Pinzano to the sea and prevent the de- 
struction of bridges, debouched into the 
plain beyond the Tenth Army. The 1st 
Cavalry Division surprised the enemy 
near Fiaschetti and crossed the Livenza. 
The 3d Cavalry Division followed and 
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advanced rapidly on Polcenigo, taking 
the defile and sending patrols toward the 
Tagiiamento. 

The Tenth Army reached the Livenza 
from Sacile to.Motta and the advanced 
guards of the Third Army from Motta 
to the sea. 


ON THE ASIAGO PLATEAU 


With the occupation of the Feltre 
Basin the enemy wector on the Asiago 
Plateau began to waver. On the 28th 
the enemy began to withdraw to a posi- 
tion a little in the rear, prepared long 
ago, disturbed and attacked continually 
in daring raids by the Sixth Army, in 
which co-operated a French and a Brit- 
ish division. On Oct. 30 it was decided 
to launch also the Sixth Army in an at- 
tack on M. Mosciag-Portecche. This 
action began on the morning of the 31st, 
having as further objective the advance 
on Levico and Caldonazzo, so as to cut 
off the enemy’s retreat up the Val- 
sugana. 

THE PURSUIT 

The definite collapse of the whole 
front was clearly to be foreseen on the 
31st, and the enemy was evidently try- 
ing to save all the troops he could in the 
Trentino. The victory was decisive and, 
to exploit it, it was necessary that the 
whole Italian forces, from the Stelvio to 
the sea, should advance like an avalanche. 
The orders were issued on the morning 
of Nov. 1. 

The First Army was to advance on 
Trento. 

The Sixth Army was to continue to- 
ward the Egna-Trento front. 

The Fourth Army was to continue to 
Egna-Bolzano. 

The Eighth Army was to acvance up 
the Cadore and Agordo road to Bruneck 
and Bolzano. 

The Seventh to push down to Mezolom- 
bardo-Bolzano. 

All these forces were to cut off the 
enemy lines of communication, so as to 
render the disaster irreparable. 

The Twelfth Army, which had accom- 
plished its task, concentrated in the 
Feltre Basin. The Tenth and Third 
Armies were ordered to advance on the 
Tagliamento, while the cavalry corps 
was to push forward to the Isonzo. 





At 11 A. M. on this day (Nov. 1) the 
253d Regiment of the Eighth Army 
entered Belluno among wild rejoicing of 
the population and another column from 
Ponte nelle Alpi marched toward Pieve 
di Cadore. 

Troops of the Fourth Army had 
advanced up the Brenta Valley and had 
passed Grigno. 


RECAPTURE OF THE PLATEAUS 
On that same day the troops of the 


‘Sixth Army had gained important re- 


sults on the Asiago Plateau. On the 
eastern edge, after overcoming strenuous 
resistance, the Italian troops had occu- 
pied M. Lisser. In the centre the 13th 
Corps, with a French division, had 
opened an enormous gap in the enemy 
defenses by reaching M. Nos. On the 
western edge the 48th British and the 
20th Italian Division, after some very 
tough fighting, had managed to enter 
the Val d’Assa, after capturing M. 
Mosciag, and were pushing on toward 
Levico, headquarters of the Austrian 
Eleventh Army. 

Some tens of thousands of prisoners 
and all the artillery of the plateau had 
been the booty of the Sixth Army in its 
first day of advance. 

In the plains the 3d and 4th Cavalry 
Divisions had occupied Pordenone and 
were advancing to the Tagliamento. 


OCCUPATION OF TRENTO 


The First Army was ready to carry 
out its manoeuvre on the Ist. It first 
attacked in the Astico valley in the 
night from 1st to 2d, so as to threaten 
the flank of the enemy and advance up 
the valley. Then on the 2d, at 3 P. M., 
arditi and alpini rushed the defenses 
at Serravalle (Mori), took one enemy 
line after the other, and at 8:45 P. M. 
entered Rovereto, cutting off the retreat 
of the enemy in the Vallarsa. Light 
cavalry was dispatched toward Trento, 
which was entered at 3:15 P. M. on the 
3d. Amid wild enthusiasm of the 
population and before a huge mob of 
Austrian soldiers surprised in the town, 
the Italian tricolor was hoisted over the 
Castle of Buon Consiglio. 

In the Valsugana the enemy tried to 
cover his retreat by energetic rearguard 
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actions to cover the retreat of the troops, 
but these were overcome, and on the eve- 
ning of the 3d the Fourth Army had occu- 
pied Borgo. A column sent over the 
mountains from the Cismon Valley to 
Fiera di Primiero captured, on the morn- 
ing of the 4th, 10,000 prisoners and sixty 
guns. " 

The Sixth Army, after some of the 
hardest fighting and, marching over the 
mountains, had arrived on the evening 
of the 3d at Levico and Caldonazzo. 

The Seventh Army, which had started 
fighting on the 2d, rushed enemy posi- 
tions and poured from the Tonale and 
the Giudicarie toward Mezzolombardo 
and Bolzano, reaching the first-men- 
tioned place on the morning of the 4th, 
completely cutting off the retreat up the 
Adige Valley. 

In the plain, too, hard pressed by the 
Third and Tenth Armies, the enemy was 
beating a hasty retreat, leaving immense 
quantities of booty and prisoners in our 
hands. He was pursued untiringly by 
our cavalry, who, after having fought 
in all manners, on foot, as artillery, as 
trench-mortar men, &c., had now at last 
the chance of carrying out the pursuit 
of the enemy. 


THE LANDING AT TRIESTE 


On Nov. 3, according to a plan which 
had been thought out by our Comando 
Supremo and the navy, a force concen- 
trated at Venice left on a convoy of 
Italian vessels, and at 4 P. M. landed at 
Trieste, the goal of all Italian hearts, 
welcomed with enthusiasm by all citi- 
zens. 

The cavalry corps had received orders 
to pursue the enemy according to the 
following lines: 

The ist Division to push toward Pon- 
tebba and Tolmezzo. 

The 3d to push toward Udine and 
Cividale. 

The 4th toward Gorizia. 

The 2d toward Palmanova and Mon- 
falcone. 

All these points were reached before 


3 P. M. on Nov. 4, after gallant charges 
and brilliant raids, advancing, between 
Oct. 29 and Nov. 4, distances of from 125 
to 168 miles, often without food or 
forage, and capturing innumerable guns 
and prisoners. 


THE ARMISTICE 


At 3 P. M. on Nov. 4 hostilities were 
suspended on the whole front, according 
to the terms of the armistice signed the 
night before at Villa Giusti. The line 
reached is shown on the sketch. 

The Austrian Army was annihilated. 
While the last remnants of what. had 
been one of the most powerful armies 
in the world were scattering in disorder, 
leaving in our hands hundreds of thou- 
sands of prisoners and booty worth 
millions, the Italian troops were making 
ready for the fight against the only 
enemy left in the field—Germany. But 
this country, forced by the precipitous 
course of events on the western and on 
the Italian front, was also obliged to 
ask for an armistice. 

One year before, after the retreat on 
the Piave, the Austrian General Staff 
had been able to entertain the delusion 
that that was the sign of irreparable de- 
feat of the Italian Army. It published 
in its report of Oct. 31, 1917, these 
words: 

The demonstration of strength which 
the Central Powers gave to their people 
during those days (24th to 31st of Oc- 
tober) shows that the Central Powers are 
militarily invincible. 

A hasty judgment of one who knew 
not the Italian spirit. Our army had 
been able to establish a wonderful de- 
fense on the Piave. It had reassembled 
and reorganized; it had broken the pride 
of the enemy in his vain attack of June; 
and one year later it vindicated itself 
in shining glory, and that proud and 
powerful army, which had descended into 
the Italian plains full of haughtiness, 
was forced to flee back in the utmost 
disorder over those same mountains, com- 
pletely scattered and broken by the Ital- 
ian people and their spirit. 


Why Sarrail Delayed So Long 


By CAPTAIN G. GORDON-SMITH 


[RoyaL Serpran ARMY] 


URING the next few years the 
D historians of the great World 
War of 1914-18 are going to en- 
gage in lively polemics as to the 
role played by the various fronts and 
their influence on the issue of the con- 
flict. Up to the present, the western 
front has exercised an influence that re- 
sembles hypnotism, the standing order 
for three long years being, “ The French 
front and that alone.” Throughout the 
conflict the warnings and counsels of 
those who could take a larger view went 
unheeded or were censored off the face 
of the earth. Any man who raised even 
a doubt that it was in France and 
Flanders alone that the war would be de- 
cided was regarded as something like a 
traitor to the allied cause. 


But in September, 1918, came the justi- 


fication of the “ easterners.” The Ser- 


bian Second Ariny forced the Bulgarian 
key-position on the Dobra-Polie (where 
it had been facing the enemy for two 
long years, powerless to undertake an 
offensive because the British General 
Staff refused it the necessary reinforce- 
ments) and the whole Army of the Orient 
poured through the breach. In five days 
the Bulgarian Army was out of business. 
Then Turkey collapsed, the Dardanelles 
were reopened, and the Allies’ fleets 
entered the Black Sea. Next Austria 
threw up her hands, and the combined 
Army of the Orient and the Italian Army 
prepared to attack Germany by the back 
door and invade Silesia. This it was, 
more than the successes of the Allies on 
the western front, that forced Germany 
to sue for an armistice. 


But not even this object lesson has 
opened the eyes of the incorrigible 
“westerners.” Even General Pershing 
seems to have failed to grasp the sig- 
nificance of events in the Balkans and 
continues to attribute undue importance 
to the operations on the western front. 
In his official report (see CURRENT HIs- 


ToRY for January, 1920, Page 67) he 
says: 

We had cut the enemy’s main line of 
communications. Recognizing that noth- 
ing but a cessation of hostilities could 
save his armies from complete disaster he 
appealed for an armistice on Nov. 6. 

This is an error on General Pershing’s 
part. The threatened disaster to their 
armies only caused the Germans to 
hasten a resolution they had arrived at 
a full month before. The truth is that 
the Causa causans of the German col- 
lapse was the Balkan disaster. As soon 
as General Ludendorff received news of 
the Bulgarian disaster he sent Major 
Busche to Berlin to inform the Govern- 
ment that the game was up and to tell it 
that an immediate armistice was abso- 
lutely necessary. This armistice was 
asked for by the German Government on 
Oct. 6, just one month before the date 
given by General Pershing. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
actual facts preceding and leading up to 
the armistice should be placed on record, 
otherwise a false legend is created, and 
there is nothing more difficult to kill 
than a historic legend once it has a good 
start. 

But it was not only from the point of 
view of grand strategy that the Allies 
failed to realize the importance of the 
eastern theatre of war; the tactical con- 
duct of ‘operations was hampered by 
almost incredible obstacles placed in the 
way of the Commander in Chief, General 
Sarrail. 

I was with the Army of the Orient 
from the landing of the Serbian Army 
in June, 1916, until January, 1917, two 
months after the capture of Monastir. 
During that time there was, in certain 
circles, a considerable amount of criticism 
of General Sarrail. In justice to him, 
however, one must remember the diffi- 
culties with which he had to contend. 
He landed his army in a country where 
means of communication were almost 
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non-existent, and where it had to work 
with pick and spade for long, weary 
months before it could undertake mili- 
tary operations on a large scale. The 
troops and war material sent out to him 
were far from being of good quality. 
Anything that could not be used on the 
western front was considered good 
enough for the Army of the Orient. 

Then he had the extraordinary politi- 
cal situation in Greece to contend with. 
It was common knowledge that King 
Constantine was an out-and-out pro- 
German and that he was in daily com- 
munication with his imperial brother-in- 
law, the Emperor William. If any disas- 
ter had happened to the Army of the 
Orient it is notorious that King Con- 
stantine would have ordered the Greek 
army to fall on its flank and rear. Gen- 
eral Sarrail had to execute all his opera- 
tions under this standing menace. That 
it was a very real one is proved by the 
surrender to Bulgaria, by the King’s 
command, of the Fort of Rupel (the*key 
to the Struma valley) and the city and 
fortress of Kavalla where he allowed the 
whole 3d Greek Army Corps to be taken 
off and interned at Gorlitz in Ger- 
many. 

But General Sarrail’s greatest diffi- 
culty was the heterogeneous composition 
of the army under his command. This 
consisted of French, British, Serbian, 
Italian, Russian and, later, Greek con- 
tingents. Each of these forces was 
autonomous, with its own commander 
and its General Staff. All Sarrail’s 
orders were examined by the commanders 
of the various contingents and sometimes 
referred by them to their Governments. 
The only contingents on which the Com- 
mander in Chief could rely for implicit 
obedience were the Serbian and the Rus- 
sian ones. Even the latter, after the 
Russian revolution, became permeated 
with the Soviet spirit and ceased to be 
dependable. 

But the extraordinary example of 
“how not to run a campaign” was 
furnished by the relations of the com- 
mander of the British contingent and the 
Commander in Chief. 

This state of affairs has been revealed 
in a declaration made by General Sarrail 
(apropos of the publication of a book 


entitled “Joffre,” with the sub-title, 
“ First Crisis in the High Command ”). 
As the greater part of this declaration 
was made under oath, we may unhesi- 
tatingly accept it as a true statement of 
the situation. It proves that, whatever 


GENERAL SARRAIL 
Commander in Chief, Army of the Orient 


may have been the military situation, the 
political situation was simply chaotic. It 
runs as follows: 
A legend is growing that the Army of 
the Orient remained for a long time in 
1916 in a state of inaction. A recent book, 


of which the- sub-title is ‘‘ First Crisis 
in the High Command,” affirms that 
General Joffre gave me an order to at- 
tack on Aug. 10 and that I did not 
execute it. This is a complete error. I 
am ignorant of what was taking place 
between the various European chanceller- 
ies; I do not know if the instructions 
given by the French Government to Gen- 
eral Joffre were exactly interpreted in 
the order which I reecived, but, as I have 
already declared under oath in a recent 
court-martial, this is exactly what took 
place: 

On April 30 I was asked to submit a 
plan of operations responding to the fol- 
lowing directive: “The Army of the 
Orient will attack with its united forces 
at the moment [I judge opportune. 
Joffre.’’ 
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On June 6, General Milne, commanding 
the British forces, informed me that, by 
order of his Government, he could not 
take part in this offensive, as the Balkan 
policy was not regarded in the same light 
in Paris and in London. 

I reported this to Paris, but added that 
this contretemps would not prevent my 
attacking with the Serbian and French 
forces alone. 


On June 12 a reply was received. I 
had declared I was attacking. The in- 
structions received could be summarized 
as follows: ‘‘ No offensive action, a 
simple concentration on the frontier to 
threaten the enemy.’’ I do not insist on 
the series of modifications of this orienta- 
tion which were sent me successively; it 
was easy to understand that each of them 
was being adapted todiplomatic contingen- 
cies. Finally I was warned on July 17 
that the Allies’ armies would probably 
engage about Aug. 1. On July 23 I re- 
ceived approbation of a new general plan 
of offensive which I had drawn up and 
a fresh notice to hold myself ready to 
engage the Bulgarian forces at a date 
which would be communicated to me later, 
but which would probably be Aug. 1. 

On July 29 a fresh telegram postponed 
the probable date of operations to 
Aug. 4. 


On Aug. 3, when everything was ready, 
a counterorder arrived. The date of the 
operations could not be given precisely, 
but I would be informed of it without 
delay. 


On Aug. 6 I was informed by the Gen- 
eral commanding the British forces that 
Rumania would not declare war on Bul- 
garia, and that this would prevent any 
British participation in any offensive 
whatever. <A telegram from G. H. Q. 
confirmed this. situation. ‘‘In  conse- 
quence,’ it added, ‘‘ your sole mission 


consists in harassing the enemy forces 
on the frontier.’’ 

I had made everybody make repeated 
efforts to be ready to attack, and it was 
now no longer a question of a general 
attack, but simply of a few local actions 
to be undertaken by the French troops 
alone. 

Under these conditions, and on my own 
responsibility, I decided to begin at least 
one serious operation in order that those 
undertaking it would feel that they had 
not worked in vain, and which, on the 
other hand, would permit me to feel out 
the enemy and see his game. I reserved 
my future action. In the general plan 
which had been approved, the decisive ef- 
fort was to have been made against the 
enemy’s centre, with a secondary effort 
against Doiran. On Aug 10 I undertook 
a diversion toward Doiran. The attack 
was carried out during the following days 
and had a lively reactive effect on the 
enemy. 

In the midst of these operations I at 
last received a final directive: ‘‘ Attack 
three days after the signature of the ac- 
cord with Rumania.’’ This accord was 
signed on Aug. 17. I was, therefore, by 
order of G. H. Q., to wait until Aug. 20 
before taking a general offensive. But on 
the 17th, three days before General Joffre 
allowed me to take the offensive, the Bul- 
garians attacked my two flanks. 

This simple enumeration of the orders 
received suffices, without comment, to 
prove that the book entitled ‘‘ Joffre” 
contains an inexactitude, whether de- 
liberate or not, when it affirms that I did 
not obey an order to attack on Aug. 10. 
It proves, on the other hand, that the 
famous inaction of the Army of the 
Orient, the favorite theme of a series of 
newspaper articles, was, up to Aug. 20, 
desired and ordered by the French G. H. 
Q, itself, 


The Amritsar Riots in India 


Official Report Censuring the British General Who Killed 
Hundreds by Firing Into an Excited Crowd 


NDIA was the scene of serious riots 
in March and April, 1919, culminat- 
ing in the killing at Amritsar, in 
the Punjab, of 379 natives and the 

wounding of about 1,100 by Indian Gov- 
ernment forces under General Dyer. The 
Amritsar episode caused intense excite- 
ment throughout India. The Indian Gov- 
ernment, deeply stirred by the dangerous 


situation, asked and received the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of State for 
India, Mr. Montagu, to appoint a Gov- 
ernment commission to investigate the 
occurrences. This commission was ap- 
pointed in the middle of October, 1919. 
It was made up of five British and three 
Indian members, with Lord Hunter as 
President. 





THE AMRITSAR 


After investigations covering many 
months in the regions where the dis- 
turbances occurred, the Hunter commis- 
sion finished its report and the docu- 
ment was published in England on May 
26, 1920, in the form of a Blue Book. 
It was made up of the following State 
papers: A majority report presented by 
the British members of the commission; 
a minority report, presented by the 
Indian members; a dispatch from the 
Government of India to the India Office 
indorsing the majority report, and a dis- 
patch from the Secretary of State for 
India, inclining to the views expressed 
by the minority report. 


The majority report deals with the 
outbreaks at Delhi and in the Punjab. 
It is signed by four of the British mem- 
bers of the commission: Justice Rankin, 
W. F. Rice, Major Gen. Sir George Bar- 
row and Thomas Smith. It reviews the 
first outbreak in Delhi on March 30, 
1919, when a hartal (shutting of shops) 
took place as part of the movement of 
satyagraha (passive resistance) organ- 
ized by the Indian Nationalist, Mr. 
Gandhi, against the terms of the Row- 
latt law. The report states that the 
crowds became intractable, that bricks 
were throwr at the police and military, 
that firing took place then and subse- 
quently, as a result of which several 
men were killed and wounded. These 
disturbances, the report concedes, never 
took the form of an organized conspiracy 
against the Government. The outbreaks 
are explained as due to a general feeling 
of dissatisfaction following the war, and, 
among the poorer classes, a feeling of 
disappointment that prices had not 
fallen after the armistice to their pre- 
war level. Firing, it is stated, was not 
resorted to until all other methods had 
failed and lasted no longer than neces- 
sary to restore order and prevent a 
disastrous outbreak. For all casualties 
incurred the rioters alone are held re- 
sponsible. The report praises the troops 
for their restraint under trying circum- 
stances and declares that the orders 
issued were not excessive. The belief 
that all groups of more than ten men 
would be fired on without warning did 
much, it states, to restore order. As a 
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matter of fact, it adds, this instruction 
was never literally carried out. 

Other outbreaks reviewed by the re- 
port occurred at Ahmedabad, the capital 
of Gujerat, and at Viramgam. In 
Ahmedabad 40,000 workmen employed in 
seventy-eight mills began rioting on re- 
ceipt of false reports of the arrest of 
the Indian Nationalist, Mr. Gandhi. 
In actual fact, Mr. Gandhi had 
been refused entrance to Ahmeda- 
bad, his native city, owing to his 
organization and fostering of the “ pas- 
sive resistance” movement. One con- 
stable and a military Sergeant were 
killed by the rioters. Of the latter, 28 
were killed and 123 wounded. Consider- 
able property was destroyed. At Viram- 
gam a traffic inspector was beaten 
senseless with sticks and his life was 
saved only by smuggling him away on 
an engine down the line. Mr. Madhavial, 
a Government Magistrate, was mur- 
dered. Four out of twenty-two other 
wounded persons died. The total casual- 
ties among the rioters were six killed 
and eighteen wounded during six hours’ 
of fierce rioting in which the armed 
police guard behaved with great spirit. 
Fifty men were tried for offenses con- 
nected with the rioting. Of these twenty- 
seven were convicted and the rest ac- 
quitted. 


THE PUNJAB RIOTS 


These various outbreaks, which were 
easily suppressed, were cast into insig- 
nificance by the riots which began at 
Amritsar, in the Punjab, on April 10, 
1919. Two hartals occurred without 
disorder. Then a poster was exhibited 
calling on the people to “kill and die.” 
The Deputy Commissioner, Miles Irving, 
pressed urgently for an increase of the 
military forces, declaring that otherwise 
nine-tenths of the city would have to be 
abandoned if rioting began. The Punjab 
Government replied by ordering the de- 
portation of two troublesome local politi- 
cians—Dr. Satyapal and Dr. Kitchlew— 
and by agreeing to the strengthening of 
the garrison. News of the deportations 
spread through the city and an angry 
crowd assembled before the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s house. The report declares 
that the Deputy Commissioner was 
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wholly within his rights in preventing 
the crowd from entering the civil lines. 
Great destruction of property occurred 
and the crowd continued to grow, in 
spite of occasional firing. The crowd 
showed a “ murderous antipathy ” to all 
Europeans. A Government Sergeant 
was murdered. A missionary received 
brutal treatment, described as follows: 


Miss Sherwood, a lady missionary, was 
pursued by a mob when bicycling in a 
narrow street on her way to one of her 
schools. * * * She was intercepted and 
overtaken, knocked down by blows on the 
head, beaten while on the ground; when 
she got up to run she was knocked down 
again more than once; a door which she 
tried to enter was slammed in her face; 
in the end she was left on the street 
because she was thought to be dead. We 
should not omit to point out that she was 
afterward picked up by some Hindus, by 
whose action she was enabled to receive 
medical attention in time, as we under- 
stand, to save her life. 


The perpetrators of these crimes were 
shown by the trial records to have been, 
not reputable citizens of Amritsar, but 
hooligans. The total number killed on 
April 10 was ten. Two days later a 
strong column under General Dyer 
marched round the city and many of the 
inhabitants spat on the ground as the 
troops passed. 


GENERAL DYER’S DRASTIC ACTION 


General Dyer began his repressive 


measures by a _ severe proclamation 
against violence. This was character- 
ized by the natives as “bluff,” and it 
was believed that he would not fulfill 
his threat of firing in case disorders 
began. On April 18 General Dyer heard 
hat a throng, estimated at 20,000, were 
holding a meeting in defiance of the 
proclamation. He went there at once, 
accompanied by a number of pickets, a 
special force of twenty-five Gurkhas and 
twenty-five Baluchis armed with rifles, 
forty Gurkhas armed with kukris, and 
two armored cars, which he left outside 
the place of meeting. Without giving 
the crowd any warning to disperse, he 
ordered his troops to fire and the firing 
was continued for about ten minutes. 
in all some 1,650 rounds were fired. 
Approximately 879 people were killed, 
of whom 87 were strangers. The number 


of the wounded was probably nearly 
1,100. The report criticises the General 
both for opening fire without warning 
and for continuing it after the crowd 
had begun to disperse. 


In continuing firing as long as he did 
[says the report] it is evident that Gen- 
eral Dyer had in view not merely the 
dispersal of the crowd that had assembled 
contrary to his orders but the desire to 
produce a moral effect on the Punjab. 
In his report he says: ‘‘I fired and con- 
tinued to fire until the crowd dispersed, 
and I consider this is the least amount 
of firing which would produce the neces- 
sary moral and widespread effect it was 
my duty to produce if I was to justify 
my action. If more troops had been at 
hand the casualties would have been 
greater in proportion. It was no longer a 
question of merely dispersing the crowd, 
but one of producing a sufficient moral 
effect from a military point of view, not 
only on those who were present but more 
especially throughout the Punjab. There 
could be no question of undue severity.’’ 

In our view, this was unfortunately a 
mistaken conception of his duty. If neces- 
sary, a crowd that has assembled con- 
trary to a proclamation issued to prevent 
or terminate disorder may have to be 
fired upon; but continued firing upon that 
crowd cannot be justified, because of the 
effect such firing may havé upon people 
in other places. The employment of ex- 
cessive measures is as likely as not to 
produce the opposite result to that de- 
sired. 


In contrast with this finding by the 
commission the report shows that Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor at Lahore, approved of General 
Dyer’s action. In his report Sir Michael, 
after stating that General Dyer’s report 
was telegraphed to him the morning 
after the rioting by General Beynon, ex- 
pressed this approval as follows: 

I approved of General Dyer’s action in 
dispersing by force the rebellious gather- 
ing and thus preventing further rebellious 
acts. It was not for me to say that he 
had gone too far when I was told by his 
superior officer (General Beynon) that he 
fully approved General Dyer’s action. 
Speaking with perhaps a more intimate 
knowledge of the then situation than 
any one else, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that General Dyer’s action that day 
was the decisive factor in crushing the 
rebellion, the seriousness of which is only 
now being generally realized. 


The majority report comments on this 
as follows: 
The action taken by General Dyer has 
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also been described by others as having 
saved ine situation in the Punjab and 
having averted a rebellion on a _ scale 
similar to the mutiny. It does not, how- 
ever, appear to us possible to draw this 
conclusion, - particularly in view of the 
fact that it is not proved that a con- 
spiracy to overthrow British power had 
been formed prior to the outbreaks. 

The whole situation, declares this part 
of the report, was such as to make the 
declaration of de facto martial law 
inevitable; but General Dyer’s action in 
continuing to fire so long after the peo- 
ple began to disperse is characterized as 
a “ grave error.” 


THE CRAWLING ORDER 


General Dyer’s other action in issuing 
what has come to be known as the 
“crawling order” was made the object 
of especially severe condemnation by the 
report. According to this order, no 
Indians were to pass the point at which 
Miss Sherwood had been assaulted ex- 
cept on all fours. Altogether about fifty 
people were made to crawl, including 
six men, who were flogged for a breach 
of fort discipline and afterward con- 
victed of the offense against Miss Sher- 
wood. The report says: 


The order is certainly open to the ob- 
jection that it caused unnecessary incon- 
venience to a number of people and that 
it unnecessarily punished innocent as well 
as guilty. Above all, from an administra- 
tive point of view, in subjecting the 
Indian population to an act of humilia- 
tion, it has continued to be a cause of 
bitterness and racial ill-feeling long after 
it was recalled. 

Other chapters of the majority report 
dealt with disturbances of a minor 
character in the town and district of 
Lahore and at Gujranwala, akout thirty- 
six miles from Lahore. Several posters 
of a seditious and inflammatory charac- 
ter were noteworthy for the bitter hatred 
expressed against the English. One read 
in part as follows: 


We are the Indian Nation, whose 
bravery and honor have been acknowl- 
edged by all the Kings of the world. The 
English are the orst lot and are like mon- 
keys (sic), whose deceit and cunning are 
obvious to all, high and low. Have these 
monkeys forgotten their original condi- 
tions? Now these faithless people have 
forgotten the loyalty of Indians, are bent 
upon exercising limitless tyranny. Oo 





brethren, gird up your loins and fight. 

Kill and be killed. Do not lose courage 

and try your utmost to turn those mean 

monkeys from your holy country. 

Serious disorders in Gujranwala were 
suppressed only by the use of bomb- 
carrying airplanes, whose employment 
the majority report upheld in view of 
the fact that all communications had 
been cut by the rioters and the situation 
for the Government forces was desper- 
ate. 


THE MINORITY REPORT 


The minority report was signed by the 
following Indians: Pandit Jagat Nara- 
yan, member of the Legislative Council 
of the United Provinces; Sir Chimanlal 
Harilal Setalvad, Advocate of the High 
Court, Bombay, and Sardar Sahizzada 
Sultan Ahmed Khan, Barrister, member 
for Appeals, Gwalior State. These were 
the three native members of the Hunter 
commission. The minority report which 
they brought in showed a clear-cut di- 
vergency from the majority report on 
racial lines. It agrees with the majority 
report that firing was necessary to sup- 
press disorder in the five districts of 
the Punjab, but takes exception to the 
bombing from airplanes and some of the 
firing from armed trains. It rejects the 
idea of an organized rebellion and dis- 
credits the report that attempts were 
made to seduce soldiers and police from 
their loyalty. In a chapter called “ The 
Real Nature of the Disorder” it cites 
as an important source of unrest the 
following: 


The Imperial Government had made a 
declaration of policy by which the at- 
tainment by India of responsible gov- 
ernment by successive stages was_ put 
forward as the goal, and the Secretary 
of State for India and the Viceroy, hav- 
ing gone round the country and ascer- 
tained the views of the public as to the 
manner in which that policy was -to be 
given effect to, had published the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme. Great ex- 
pectations were thereby raised, and when 
it was said that the Government of India 
were likely to suggest modifications 
therein of a somewhat illiberal charac- 
ter, that news had caused considerable 
irritation. 


This irritation was felt particularly 
in the Punjab, the minority report states, 
where Sir Michael O’Dwyer had “ come 
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to be regarded by the educated and 
politically-minded classes as opposed to 
their aspirations.” The Rowlatt act had 
caused further discontent. It ascribes 
the anti-British demonstrations of the 
mob in Amritsar and other places, not to 
an organized rebellion, but to a sudden 
development, “ the result of a frenzy with 
which the people became seized at the 
moment.” It declares, on the basis of 
a long legal argument, that the estab- 
lishment and the continuance of martial 
law were unjustified. Charges of a pre- 
pared revolution made by Mrs. Annie 
Besant in a letter to The Times of India 
of April 18, 1919, are discredited as due 
to insufficient knowledge. Regarding 
the shooting at Amritsar the minority 
report expresses the strongest condemna- 
tion of Geperal Dyer: 

He fired on this meeting and killed 
about 400 people and wounded about 
1,200; because, in his view, they were 
rebels, and he was ‘“ going to give them 
a lesson,’’ and ‘‘ punish them” and 
‘““make a wide impression ’’ and ‘ strike 
terror throughout the Punjab,’’ and he 
‘‘wanted to reduce the morale of the 
rebels.’’ ‘That was why he began to fire 
without warning and without calling upon 
them to disperse. He continued firing 
even when the people began to run away 
and went on firing till his ammunition 
was nearly exhausted. Now because cer- 
tain people, on April 10, had committed 
certain outrages at Amritsar, to treat 
the whole population of Amritsar as 
rebels was unjustifiable; it was still more 
unjustifiable to fire at the meeting, which 
was not engaged in doing any violence, 
in order to give them a lesson and to 
punish them, because they had disobeyed 
his orders prohibiting meetings. It is 
clear that there must have been a con- 
siderable number of people who were per- 
fectly innocent and who had never in all 
probability heard of the proclamation. 


INDIAN GOVERNMENT'S VIEW 


The Government of India, in forward- 
ing the report, expressed satisfaction at 
its unanimity in respect to matters of 
fact seen in both the majority and the 
minority report. It weighed carefully all 
the extenuating circumstances of Gen- 
eral Dyer’s action, including the high 
character of his military record, and ex- 
pressed its opinion as follows: 


We can arrive at no other conclusion 
fan that * * * General Dyer acted be- 
yond the necessity of the case, beyond 
what any reasonable man could have 
thought to be necessary, and that he did 
not act with as much humanity as the 
case permitted. 

In a long dispatch from the Secretary 
of State for India to the Governor Gen- 
eral of India the whole case of General 
Dyer is reviewed and he is severely 
blamed for action considered unjusti- 
fiable, unwise and contrary to the policy 
of the British Government. The Secre- 
tary adds that “it is impossible to re- 
gard him as fitted to remain intrusted 
with the responsibilities which his rank 
and position impose upon him. You have 
reported to me that the Commander in 
Chief has directed Brig. Gen. R. E. H. 
Dyer to resign his appointment as Bri- 
gade Commander, has informed him that 
he would receive no further employment 
in India, and that you have concurred. 
I approve this decision and the circum- 
stances of the case have been referred 
to the Army Council.” 


The National Congress Committee, 
which was sitting in camera at Benares 
at the beginning of June, condemned the 
majority report of the Hunter Commis- 
sion on the ground of racial bias, and 
as emphasizing the tendency to regard 
Indian life and honor as of little conse- 
quence. The satyagraha (passive re- 
sistance movement) is held to be justi- 
fied, as tending to restrain violence. In 
contrast with this the Civil and Military 
Gazette of Lahore on June 2 upheld the 
findings of the majority report and 
maintained that the Government of India 
is correct in declaring that General 
Dyer’s acticn probably saved the Punjab. 

The Army Council on July 7 upheld 
the action of the Commander in Chief 
and cet its final approval on the sentence 
which removes General Dyer from his 
position as commander and forbids his 
holding any further army position in 
India. In making this announcement 
Winston Spencer Churchill, Secretary 
for War, said: “Dyer cannot be ac- 
quitted on an error of judgment.” 











